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ANNIVERSARY ADDRESS 


By Str Mortimer WHEELER, President 
[Delivered 23rd April 1956] 


In opening this, my second, Anniversary Address, I will ask you to lend me your 
imagination: for I am in fact writing it in the capital of the Hashemite kingdom 
of Jordan a few days after the melodramatic removal of British control from the 
Arab Legion. The swarming population of Amman, tense and expectant, is dry 
tinder to any spark that blows, and sparks are not lacking. As I drove down the 
main street this morning, rifle-shots punctuated the uneasy flow of traffic, and 
hysteria waxed and waned with an ugly uncertainty. But, having said that, I turn 
to more relevant matter. I was on my way to the office of a Jordanian architect to 
discuss with him the preparation of a building in Jerusalem to house, for the first 
time, a resident British School of Archaeology. He received me with charm and 
coffee. 

Now a British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem is of course no new concep- 
tion. The School was in fact founded in 1919 in close affinity with the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, which had been established as long ago as 1865 and was a 
pioneer among such societies; and the new School was itself the first British School 
of Archaeology outside Europe. But, for various inadequate reasons which do not 
concern us, it remained a name without a habitation. In this respect it lagged far 
behind the equivalent French and American institutions, and indeed only the 
hospitality of the Americans ensured the accessibility of its library. The violent 
political troubles which harassed Palestine in and after 1936 were a sufficient bar 
to further progress, and, by the time of the present armistice, archaeological 
leadership there had long passed into alien hands. 

In 1952 the case for British prestige in this matter was represented strongly to 
H.M. Treasury by the British Academy, and a token recognition of the British 
School was secured from that source. But only now, in the present year, has the 
Treasury at last accepted the principle of something more substantial than a 
wandering name. On all grounds, the action may be acclaimed; and the credit, 
though due primarily to the Treasury, must be shared by our Fellow, Dr. Kathleen 
Kenyon, who, as Director of the School, has laboured unceasingly to set it firmly 
upon the map. At last, the School is to have a permanent home at Jerusalem for 
the housing of the School’s secretary, students, and books. 

In his capacity as Chairman of the School in Jerusalem, your President has not 
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hesitated to give priority to this development today, not merely as an important 
administrative advance in a world which, year by year, becomes no easier for 
archaeologists, but above all as the complement and sequel to an enterprise of very 
unusual archaeological importance. For five seasons now, our Fellow, Miss Kenyon, 
Director of the School, has been excavating the ¢e// of Jericho with unsurpassed 
skill and determination. That in itself might not be a fact worthy of special note; 
on three previous occasions in this long-suffering mound attempts have been made 
to find a material context for Joshua and his predecessors. But this new work of 
Miss Kenyon’s has far exceeded precedent and anticipation in its bearing upon the 
sum total of human achievement on a world-wide scale. I offer no apology for 
recalling the main issues. 

Let me begin by affirming, as I do with little fear of contradiction, that, in the 
whole secular procession of material advance, three human attainments tower above 
all others in grandeur and implication. I have in mind the production of fire, the 
production of food, and the production of mechanical energy. Of the first, I need 
only remind you of its immense priority in human discovery; of the last, it is un- 
necessary to say more than that today we are in it up to the eyes, so much so that 
we can scarcely see ahead. Between those two extremes, at a point in time which is 
becoming increasingly manifest, is suspended the third episode, in many ways the 
greatest and certainly the most pacific of the three, the achievement of food-pro- 
duction: in other words, the domestication of animals and plants. That episode, 
I need hardly say, marked the turning-point in social prehistory; from that moment, 
social progress became suddenly and increasingly precipitate. As an objective for 
archaeological research, no problem surpasses that of the time and circumstance 
in which man finally freed himself from opportunist living and became master 
simultaneously of his food and of his fate. 

When and where did this rebirth occur? In the present state of knowledge, the 
oldest-looking culture with which crop-farming may be associated is still the ‘Natufian’ 
which our Fellow, Miss Garrod, brought to light on Mount Carmel in Palestine. 
True, the clumsy composite sickles of flint and bone which appear in that culture 
have been received with some hesitation as evidence of crop-growing. Were they 
not used for reaping wild grains and grasses before the days of cultivation? The 
question seems to be answered in the negative if we accept the assertion that these 
clumsy instruments would merely shatter the brittle wild grasses of the wheat 
kindred, scattering rather than collecting the loosely-held seeds. ‘One of the 
principal changes by domestication has been the selection for non-shattering 
quality. Primitive harvesting of grass seeds is by seed-beaters and baskets. A 
sickle, and especially a stone sickle, would have lost the seed. The presence of the 
sickle is an argument for already domesticated grain.’ 

In any event, we can merely guess the antiquity of the Natufian. It may have 
flourished some ten thousand years ago; but so far as I am aware the only objective 
test—by the radiocarbon method—has not been applied to it, and its temporal 
position remains in doubt. At present, the oldest fixed point for agriculture is that 


1 Carl O. Sauer, Agricultural Origins and Dispersals (American Geographical Soc., New York, 1952) 
p- 81. 
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which radiocarbon has given us for Dr. Robert Braidwood’s agricultural villagers 
at Jarmo, east of the Tigris in northern Irak. There three tests, carried out on 
charcoal and the shells of edible snails, have supplied the remarkably consistent 
answers Of 4757 B.C., 4654 B.c., and 4743 B.C., within the usual margins of error. 
We may say, therefore, with some confidence that agriculture has been carried 
back to 4700 B.c. Beyond that point, precision ceases. 

Now Jarmo is a village-mound only 3 acres in area and 23 ft. high. The lower 
15 ft. of that height represent accumulations of small multi-roomed rectangular 
houses associated with barley and two kinds of wheat but with no pottery. It is 
neither necessary nor reasonable to suppose that this tiny group of farmers lies at, 
or even very near, the root of our problem. Pending a more detailed report, it is 
apparent only that their wheat represents an early phase of plant-breeding, in which 
human selection is present but has not been carried very far.! Here, however, let 
us turn back to Jericho, over 550 miles away to the south-west. 

At Jericho the surviving mound, from which still higher levels have long been 
washed away, stands to a height of 70 ft. and covers an area of 8 acres. Four-fifths 
of its present height, amounting to some 45 ft., comprise successive occupa- 
tions of a Stone-Age population wholly lacking in the art of pottery-making but 
equipped with mortars or querns and other evidences consistent with y secre 
In fact, though actual grain of this remote period has not yet been found, the 
presence of agriculture is not seriously in doubt. On at least four occasions this 
ancient Neolithic settlement was fortified with massive stone walls or revetments, 
in one early instance associated with a circular tower; and the relative antiquity of 
the principle of fortification is demonstrated by the circumstances that the earliest 
defences of all are built on the native rock of the hillside and include a formidable 
rock-cut ditch. Nothing could more clearly demonstrate the solid self-sufficiency 
of the place. From the very outset, Jericho was a permanent fortified settlement 
based upon a settled economy of a developed kind beside the spring which, winter 
and summer, carves the oasis out of the desert. To indicate the astonishing potential 
of that spring, it is enough to recall that today, in addition to the established town, 
it supports an adventitious population of 70,000 refugees. 

How old is the earliest Jericho? The results of radiocarbon tests are still 
awaited.2, Meanwhile, we may recall that pre-pottery Jarmo rises to a height of 
15 ft., whilst pre-pottery Jericho rises to a height of no less than 46 ft., that is, 
three times as high. Jarmo goes back to 4700 B.c. Not to overstate the possibilities, 
it will suffice at present to surmise that Jericho goes back appreciably farther; and 
since it carries back with it, as I have said, a mature system of fortification and all 
the aspect of an evolved civic entity, I have no hesitation in offering Miss Kenyon’s 
first Jericho to you as by far the earliest exemplification of agriculture and of town- 
life at present known to us in the world. I shall not be at all surprised to learn in 
due course that the first city of Jericho is several centuries, perhaps millennia, 
earlier than the first urban essays of Mesopotamia and Elam. 


' See Hans Helbaek in Univ. of London Inst. of behalf of Professor F. E. Zenner give dates ranging 
Archaeology, Ninth Annual Report (1953), p- 47- from 8000 to 6000 B.c. for some part of Neolithic 
Preliminary results announced subsequently on _ Jericho. 
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One more point, and I have done with this matter of food-production. The 
oasis was claimed long ago by Professors Childe’ and Hawkes? as a likely instru. 
ment in the domestication of animals, by concentrating human and animal life 
in familiar propinquity within the close environs of a spring. I would suggest the 
possibility of a similar origin for agriculture. One thing at least is certain: it was 
not in the flood-plains of formidable rivers such as the Nile, the Euphrates, or the 
Indus that the earliest agriculturists first trained their crops.3 The great river, in 
flood as destructive as it is creative, must be harnessed by engineering skill which, 
implying agriculture, must be secondary to it. On the other hand, the gentle 
environment of the oasis—perhaps in some locality of Syria or Palestine, where 
the emmer wheat is native—offers a reasonable setting for the first crops. We shall 
never know the full truth of the matter; but the fortified spring which Jericho now 
presents to us at a very early date hints that in origin the domestication of animals, 
the cultivation of crop-plants, and the emergence of town-life may be more closely 
associated in time and space than we have sometimes dared to suppose. 


I turn from the Hashemite kingdom to the British Commonwealth, and there 
invite your attention to a parallel matter which should not be without interest to 
a society of our range and standing. Mention of the British School of Archaeology 
in Jerusalem may remind us that we have similar schools in other parts of the 
world: in Rome, Athens, Baghdad, Ankara. But in the whole of the British 
Commonwealth, with its vast and various regions and its miscellany of peoples, 
many of them on the way to home rule, there is not a single equivalent institution. 
The fact is both the symptom and the cause of a cultural neglect which, in all 
moderation, must be described as a national scandal. I do not wish to elaborate 
that aspect of the matter; we may more profitably concern ourselves with remedies 
than with recrimination. Still less would I impute blame to our present administra- 
tions; the evil is of long and gradual growth and has, I am afraid, become a part of 
our colonial inheritance. What we can and must do is to refrain from passing it on. 

Neglect. Few territories of our Commonwealth have an Antiquities Ordinance 
worthy of the name, fewer still an Antiquities Department capable of giving effect 
to such an ordinance. Destruction by man and nature proceeds apace; save for 
the work of a few devoted individuals, research is at a standstill. Last August, by 
invitation of Sir Eldred Hitchcock and the recently constituted Tanganyika 
Archaeological Society, and with the backing of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, our Fellow the Rev. Gervase Mathew and I went to East Africa for the 
dual purpose of seeing a little of the archaeological problem and of conferring with 
authorities and individuals on the spot. This is not the context for a detailed 
report, but certain generalities and possibilities are worthy of an interim note. 


1 What Happened in History (Pelican Books, been credited with priority in agriculture; eg. 
1942), p. 44; New Light om the Most Ancient East 'T. Cherry, “The Discovery of Agriculture’, a papet 
(London, 1952), p. 25. (otherwise useful) read to the Australian Associ 

2 The Prehistoric Foundations of Europe(London, tion for the Advancement of Science Congress, 
1940), p. 71. Melbourne, 1921. 

3 As in so many matters, the Egyptians have 
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First, the problem. The territories which occupied our thoughts in this little 
mission were Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyika, and Zanzibar. In all those territories 
our present archaeological knowledge—or ignorance—is comparable with our 
geographical knowledge of the same region a century ago, before the generation of 


was § Livingstone and Burton and Speke got to work upon it. In making that statement 

‘the § I have no wish to underrate the high importance of the work which Dr. Leakey, 

r,in § Mrs. Sonia Cole, Mr. James Kirkman, and a few (very few) others have carried 

ich, § out here and there, particularly in Kenya; but the magnitude of their pioneer work 

— emphasizes its isolation. There is at present no overall planning, no machinery 
ere 


for such planning, and, above all, no commensurate attempt at conservation. 

The problem falls administratively into two parts. Conservation and all that 
goes with it—listing, ‘scheduling’, rescue-excavation—are necessarily a govern- 
ment responsibility, based upon a comprehensive ordinance such as that which 
exists effectively in Cyprus and nominally in Aden. In East Africa, Tanganyika 
alone has at present a roughly comprehensive Antiquities enactment, but, with less 
adequate sanction, Kenya has in fact done more in the field, working within the 
framework of its Royal National Parks Commission. Uganda lags behind both 


the other territories, but its present Governor, Sir Andrew Cohen, is personally 
logy § interested and something may happen there soon.! The difficulty is partially—but 
‘the only partially—that of finance; the financial issues are not in reality of a seriously 
itish formidable magnitude. 
ples, The other problem is that of research. At present in none of our colonial de- 


pendencies is there any established machinery of the kind represented by those 
schools in Rome, Athens, and elsewhere, to which I have already referred. In 
saying that, I am not overlooking the pioneer work of Mr. A. W. Lawrence and his 
colleagues in West Africa. Rather am I lamenting the insufficiency of the tools 
with which they have to work. The moment is due—long overdue—when we 
should provide within the Commonwealth facilities of the kind which we have for 
many years supplied for historical and archaeological research outside it: in the 
shape of schools or institutes capable of focusing scholarship and, not least, of 
stimulating within the territories themselves a proper curiosity in the matter of 
national or tribal inheritance. 

Now this matter of research is a good deal more than a purely administrative 
problem; it must also be a response to academic and even public demand, it must 
be broadly founded. In East Africa at the present moment there is indeed a grow- 
ing, though very unequal, sense of the need for provision of the kind which I have 


with §} indicated; and, without prophesying too narrowly, I have some reason for supposing 
ailed § that within the next year a beginning may be made by the establishment of an East 
e. African School of History and Archaeology, designed to provide facilities both for 

African and for non-African students and scholars working in the African field. 
‘3 ¢& BH Such a school, let me emphasize, will be the first of its kind within the Common- 
ian wealth. If successful, as it must be, it will serve as a pattern (we may hope) for 
ngres, § Similar advance elsewhere—for example, in the West Indies, where so little has been 


* Since this address was delivered, the Govern- Archaeology Officer, and our Fellow, Mr. Peter 
ment of Uganda has in fact created the post of Shinnie, has been appointed to it. 
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done and where there is much to do. At the same time I would stress the urgency 
of this development. Political evolution is the order of the day, and, unless we 
establish a sound cultural basis in our overseas provinces while authority remains 
in our hands, we shall fail sadly of our trust to them. In India we succeeded, but 
we owe our success there to one man: Lord Curzon. In the present year of grace 
our sense of responsibility is happily more widely distributed than it was in Curzon’s 
day, but we are still unconscionably slow to act. I have thought it desirable to 
bring before you, thus summarily, both the great need for action and the not 
unreasoned hope that some tentative steps may shortly be taken. I would add that 
our present colonial administration is not unaware of these matters and, amidst 
many distractions, has found time and sympathy for them in a measure that augurs 
well. 

From the ends of the earth I turn to more domestic matters. (I will confess to 
you in an undertone that there are moments—though only moments—when ‘an 
acre in Middlesex is better than a principality in Utopia’.) Today we have listened 
to solemn words from our Treasurer. I commend them to you in all earnestness. 
Our Treasurer I have known for many happy years, and to those of you who are 
less fortunate I would say this: that he is a man to whom alarm and despondency 
do not easily come. But, as Horace foresaw, he is also indocilis pauperiem pati: very 
properly, he is not prepared to sit down under an adverse balance. To put it 
bluntly, this year—for the first time in my experience—we have failed to pay our 
way. The alternative remedies are of course to spend less or to earn more. To do 
the former is to curtail our usefulness and to hazard our prestige. Already our 
publications are ponded back into a spreading flood: Archaeologia, which has long 
set a world standard of antiquarian presentation, is now to be published in rela- 


year; whilst the manuscripts of at least two Research Reports are in cold storage 
upstairs and others are on the way. All this is not merely a question of the deferred 
publicity of new material, though that is serious enough in all conscience; it means, 
often enough, that new work misses its context and the whole tempo of research is 
adversely affected. Moreover, the apparatus of unpublished writing does not 
‘keep’ indefinitely, and its revision is itself a task by no means free from recurrent 
difficulty. In my last Anniversary Address I had something to say of the responsi- 
bility of archaeologists themselves in the matter of the prompt delivery of their 
reports, and nothing that I am now saying lessens the primary need for such 
promptitude. It is paramount. But the secondary impediment in this matter of 
printing and publication, unless we can deal with it effectively, is a frustrating 
force which will incidentally level the just and the unjust and must indubitably 
demoralize research within the foreseeable future. 

It is therefore with a renewed sense of urgency that I remind you of the existence 
of the Bicentenary Publications Fund to which our Fellows have more than once 
been invited to contribute. Let me bring this appeal home to you in the simplest 
terms: if every Fellow of our Society without exception will contribute a guinea a year 
under a seven-year covenant to our Publications Fund, a great part of our present crisis 
will be resolved. | emphasize every Fellow: let there be no further hesitation. Some 
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art of our Fellowship has already made its contribution; my appeal is now 
addressed to the more hesitant majority, and I am confident that in this moment 
of direst need I do not appeal in vain. 

Happily, our Director’s History of our Society is not amongst the deferred 
publications. But for the malaise in the printing-trade, it would have been in our 
hands an appreciable time ago. I take this opportunity of thanking the author in 
your name for the time and devotion which she has accorded to this very con- 
siderable compilation. Like all histories since the world began, it represents a 
personal approach to a problem which can be tackled from many and various angles; 
as the poet reminds us, “There are nine and sixty ways of constructing tribal lays, 
And every single one of them is right.’ Dr. Joan Evans’s chronicle of vicissitudes 
since the idea of our sodality was first mooted in the time of Queen Elizabeth I is 
a vivid social document which, unlike some of our monographs, is easy fireside 
reading. I had nearly added that in some respects it is also a cautionary tale. 

And now at last I come to the culminating point of this occasion—the presenta- 
tion of our Gold Medal. The most widely recognized British name in archaeolo 
at the present time is, I have no doubt, that of Professor Gordon Childe. When, 
not long ago, I was invited to take part in a symposium in the University of 
Chicago, the first request addressed to me was, ‘Tell us about Professor Childe.’ 
In another distinguished university I am assured that undergraduates, in selecting 
their courses of study, first ask, ‘Has Gordon Childe written a book about it?” He 
generally has. To summarize Childe’s achievement in a phrase, I would say that 
his is a life-work of creative synthesis in the prehistoric field, on a profound and 
widely international scale. The Dawn of European Civilization, The Danube in 
Prehistory, The Aryans, New Light on the Most Ancient East, The Prehistory of Scot- 
land, Prehistoric Communities of the British Isles, Man Makes Himself, What Happened 
in History, Social Evolution, and now Piecing together the Past, are all classics of their 
kind, and are merely the foreground of a vista of vast depth. Indeed, the title of 
his latest book, Piecing together the Past, might well serve as Childe’s heraldic 
motto, should he ever, when he reaches years of discretion, decline sufficiently into 
a degenerate feudalism to take unto himself a shield of arms. There is today not 
an archaeologist or sociologist within the range of the English language who, in 
matters of prehistory, is not directly or indirectly indebted to the universal scholar- 
ship of our new Gold Medallist. And if I repeat what in a different context I said 
just now, that all histories necessarily represent a personal approach to their 
problems, I do so in full recognition of the solid, enduring content that is perfectly 
consistent with that personal approach. On the last page of his last book Professor 
Childe observes that when ‘the ideological delusions, the superstitions have been 
expunged, the acts they inspired have left a profound mark on the archaeological 
record’, There is no doubt as to the profundity with which Professor Childe him- 
self has marked the archaeological record of our time: and now, by the authority 
and in the name of the Society of Antiquaries of London, I have both pride and 
pleasure in presenting my old and honoured colleague with our highest award, the 
Society’s Gold Medal. 
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FIELDWORK ON AERIAL DISCOVERIES IN ATTICA 
AND RHODES 


PART II. ANCIENT FIELD SYSTEMS ON 
MT. HYMETTOS, NEAR ATHENS 


By Joun Braprorp, F.S.A. 


Tue scene of my inquiries in Attica in 1955 was the coastal plain south of Athens, 
on the very doorstep of the city. The background was formed by the magni- 
ficent profile of Hymettos, with its long, impressive, but not forbidding skyline. 
The bare rounded mountain sides are steep but towards the foot they give place to 
gentler slopes composed of soil washed down from above; and even the narrow 
plain itself is tilted towards the sea. The soil of this zone is notably rich, terra rossa 
and rendzina—some of the best soil near Athens.! The importance of this fact 
would have been as obvious to ancient farmers as it is to those who today are restor- 
ing large-scale cultivation to the zone. 

The remains of the ancient field systems which are to be described consist of 
(i) abandoned terraces and boundary walls, preserved today in the form of earth- 
works on hillsides, above the present limit of cultivation, (ii) traces of the same 
terracing lower down the slopes and on the plain, where modern agriculture is 
either obliterating them and reducing them to a ‘buried landscape’, or has retained 
some of them in use for the present. 

These remains have attracted almost no attention ; admittedly on the ground they 
are not especially spectacular, but from the air their overall layout is, in truth, an 
impressive sight. Pl. 1x shows the value of a vertical air view in finding and 
mapping them. I have chosen a representative example, showing an area of 2,000 X 
1,400 yds. inland from Glyphada. At the top of the photo are the higher slopes of 
Hymettos, bare and without signs of cultivation; across the centre of the photo one 
can see a zone covered with remains of long-abandoned cultivation terraces (now 
grass-covered), separated into blocks by the deep-cut beds of winter torrents; while 
lower down, and vividly contrasted by the paler tone of bare ploughed soil, is the 
area brought under modern cultivation, with the old terraces partly levelled but 
still visible—like a bony anatomy protruding through the skin of surface soil. 
Even when totally levelled they still survive as parallel lines of white ‘soil marks’— 
caused by the additional amount of stone débris in the soil where walls formerly 
stood (details are given on p. 175). In the case of Greece the aerial study of ‘soil 
mark’ sites—well-known as indicative of buried structures—has been little prac- 
tised so far: and an extensive use of this type of latent archaeological evidence, in 
this way, marked a new step forward. 

It was in 1943, when examining air photographs of Greece for German defences, 


1 See Soil Map of Attica, 1: 100,000, by I. A. Zvorykin and P. J. Saul, 1948. 
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that I first saw evidence of ancient field systems on the lower slopes! of Hymettos 
and on the plain. In 1945, when on military duty in Athens, I was flown over the 
region and was able to see these remains personally. Further study in the post-war 
period confirmed that they adjoined the sites of ancient demes which had a long 
history of occupation in Greek and Roman times. Down the length of this plain, 
spaced at roughly equal intervals, the positions of five demes have been identified. 
Strung out in a chain, these villages stood to Classical Athens rather as the line of 
country villages from Kensington to Richmond stood to seventeenth-century Lon- 
don. Strabo lists the names of the demes.? The long-standing problem has been to 
fit them to the correct sites. The evidence from inscriptions and from fieldwork 
has been the subject of a recent detailed study by Mr. C. W. T. Eliot of the Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies in Athens, and he has established a satisfactory 
solution’ which he has kindly allowed me to quote. 

Accordingly we can adopt the following list of equations between (i) the demes 
and (ii) their location in the modern landscape: 


(1) (ii) 


Euonymon Trdchones. 

Halimous* Between Chasani and Ay. Kosmas. 
Aixone . Glyphada.s 

Halai Aixonides Palaiochori.® 

Anagyrous Vari. 


It may seem remarkable that there remain extensive areas of minor earthworks 
which require mapping and study in a zone only five to ten miles from the capital. 
The explanation is as follows. In the nineteenth century, and as recently as only 
thirty years ago, this coastal zone was in a state of medieval simplicity. The land- 
scape was almost entirely given over to a pastoral economy, with large flocks of 
sheep and goats grazing far and wide over its bare expanse. In this it was very like 


Apulia, or parts of Etruria, in Italy. Mr. 


1 These are talus slopes with a fair depth of soil 
—a piedmont belt of fans below the scarp face of 
Mt. Hymettos. 

* Strabo, Bk. IX, i, 21. 

3 This supersedes the earlier and conflicting 
hypotheses of Milchhoefer, &c. Mr. Eliot’s advice 
on the situation of the demes has been most helpful, 
and it is hoped that his conclusions will be published 
in full. Grateful acknowledgement is also made to 
the British School of Archaeology at Athens, and to 
Professor Homer Thompson, for assistance in my 
work. 

* See Hondius, Annual of the British School at 
Athens, 1919-21, pp. 151-60, ‘A new inscription 
of the deme Halimous’ (found when the present 
coastal road from Phaleron to Vouliagmene was 
being built—which is as recently as 1921). 

5 The presence of a number of Mycenaean 


Geroulanos, the owner of the Trachones 


graves points to an early settlement of this spot, 
while other remains testify that occupation lasted into 
late Roman and early Byzantine times. The prob- 
lem about the theatral decrees related to Aixone has 
now been solved: they were reported as found ‘in 
vico Trachones’. But this was misleading, for in 
the nineteenth century the whole of the district 
from Trdchones to Vari belonged to the single 
Trdchones estate. The term has no topographical 
precision. 

6 Mr. Eliot reports a large Classical village at the 
spot called Palaiochori (see map in Po/emon, 1929, 
fig. 55). ‘There are numerous remains of houses 
and the surface pottery ranges from sixth century 
B.C. to Roman. The site is situated just north of 
a convenient little bay which has, or had, salt pans 
—thus agreeing well with the designation ‘Halai’ 
Aixonides. 
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estate and himself a skilled archaeologist, has described to me the picture presented 
by this landscape in 1920 when no more than half-a-dozen large iron strung out 
between the suburbs of Athens and Vari to the south, constituted the main settle. 
ment of the whole length of the coastal zone. Mr. Geroulanos has shown me, too, 
an air photograph of part of the plain which was taken in 1926 before the drastic 
changes of recent years had taken effect. Athens today is growing at an enormous 
rate and with disagreeable results. Its expansion after the 1914-18 War has been 
accelerated and extended in every direction after that of 1939-45. Large-scale 
cultivation has returned to the southern coastal plain, and many parts of it now 
resemble a great medieval ‘open field’ system, divided into strips without inclosure 
by walls or ditches, for corn crops. A myriad small shacks and villas are, in turn, 
spreading like a rash over this regenerated agriculture, parcelling the land into 
little holdings. Many areas are being ploughed for the first time for centuries. 

The long-derelict state of agriculture has preserved the remains of ancient ter- 
racing hereabouts. Such remains, which are widespread in Greece, have not yet 
received sustained attention archaeologically because the abundance of architectural 
monuments has had priority over simple earthworks. But if we wish to probe the 
archaeology of the rural landscape of classical Greece!—to picture fully this essen- 
tial part of that world—we must now give much closer attention to the humble 
remains of fields, and of farms associated with them. 

The considerable extent of the remains of old terracing revealed by air photos 
in this area of Attica proves that the ancient past presented a very different story 
from the recent past. A description of the data obtained by air photo interpretation 
has been given in my book Ancient Landscapes, and the account to be given here is 
devoted to the topographical evidence seen and collected on the ground, confirming 
and supplementing the former. Such fieldwork is urgently needed at the present 
time, for the levelling of the ancient terracing is proceeding fast in the revolutionary 
change sweeping across the landscape. Only a few months before my visit, 
elaborate new systems of roads laid out in gridded plans had been carved out of the 
hill slopes behind Glyphada by means of mechanical excavators, and these stark 
new roads had cut clean through the best of the terraces which, there, are preserved 
as solid earthworks (up to 5 ft. high) under grass. 

Because the hills lie parallel with the coast the lines of the terracing are normally 
orientated in the same direction. Towards the sea their remains can be traced as 
far as the shore itself at one point—on the northern edge of the sprawling new 
seaside resort of Glyphada. Inland, they reached as high as the goo-ft. contour line 
in some places—for example behind Glyphada, and on slopes round the head of the 
Pirnari valley,2and inland from Trachones. Such remains of ancient cultivation end 
at the line where the steep slopes begin, where the character of the hill-side changes 
suddenly and the surface is denuded of soil. It is interesting to note that the new 
fields and roads laid out in recent years have their stop at the same natural limit. 

One fact to be emphasized is that the distance between the parallel lines of ter- 


1 Cf. an earlier study by P. Guiraud, La propriété 2 ‘The Pirnari valley is the long valley cutting into 
Sonciére en Gréce usqu’d la congquéte romaine, 1893, Hymettos north-east of Glyphada. 
esp. pp. 181 seq. and 458 seq. 
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racing is not constant, or based on a regular subdivision like Roman centuriation. 
Here, the distance is determined by an essentially practical matter, the gradient of 
the slope. Speaking generally, the terraces highest up the hillside stand about 40 
to 50 f. apart, halfway down about 70 ft., and on the plain from 100 to 130 ft. 
apart—although there are many exceptions even to this general statement. One 
essential fact is clear: this form of field-layout was applied to this whole area in order 
to minimize the deadly effects of erosion of the surface soil.! We shall return to this 
vital matter in a moment. 

Let us look at these remains more closely, first as they are visible on the hill 
slopes, and next on the plain. There is considerable contrast between the state of 
preservation, and therefore the appearance, of the remains located on the hills and 
on the plain. On the latter, traces of ancient agriculture have been erased to a much 
greater extent than on the former. But, in fact, both are fundamentally homo- 
geneous and form part of the same system of cultivation. 

First, then, the ancient terracing on the hill slopes. Modern farmers in this 
region tell me that such terraces would have been suited best to the growing of 
olives, with a crop of corn under them. Presumably, such terracing would have 
begun to appear as soon as cultivation became intensive—for the building of 
revetment walls in line with the contours is the obvious way of disposing of the 
innumerable stones in the topsoil.2 Archaeologically, the position of a buried 
terrace-wall is often clearly shown in the form of a white ‘soil-mark’ produced by 
a line of stones which has ‘weathered-out’ on the surface, e.g. the line diagonally 
crossing pl. xa still marks the edge of an old terrace even when it has been 
almost earthed-over by soil washed down in the course of centuries past. But in 
many cases the white stony line is much more prominent. For example there are 
many lines of crumbled terraces which are signalized by a broad stony belt, which 
can be as much as 40 ft. in width, on the down-hill side. Even a slight slope with 
a drop of only 1 or 2 ft. is kept bare of earth by surface erosion! Therefore it is 
usually the slope (i.e. the débris of the crumbled front) rather than the level part 
of the terrace which, in fact, produces the colour-contrast, so useful to aerial map- 
ping. In a few places a part of the stone face of a terrace has been stripped bare by 
erosion (e.g. pl. x 4); in all probability its original construction was as well-built 
as the best modern terracing, as for instance in Provence or in western Cyprus. 
In 1955 we covered, on foot, most of the zone marked on fig. 1, studying the 
various forms in which evidence of terracing survives on the bare, rocky slopes of 
Hymettos. The best remains lie inland from Glyphada and Trachones. Some of the 
earthen terraces were still marked by well-defined slopes surviving to a height of 
5 ft.3—-while the trace of others was only a line of white stones (partly obscured by 
herbs and grasses) small in themselves but completely diagnostic. These terraces 


‘ Supplementary to its anti-erosion réle, terrac- termed tumuli, but there is considerable difference 
ing in Mediterranean lands also serves another basic of opinion about the origin and use of such stone 
function—i.e. to assist the natural conservation of mounds (Antiguity, 1954, p. 207). 
water by slowing-down the run-off of rain water, so 3 These substantial earthworks would also make 
giving it time to sink into the soil. good ‘shadow sites’, for oblique air photos taken in 

? On the plain the surplus stones are chiefly a slanting light. 
gathered into mounds. Many of them have been 
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were not produced for the needs of irrigation, for the seasonal supply of water in the 
beds of the winter torrents down the slopes is a menace, and not a benefit, to agri- 
culture on the hillsides. A good illustration of this fact was noted by us in 1955, 


4 


MILES 


Fic. 1. The oblique lines show the extent of ancient terraced cultivation, 
planned from air photographs. The dotted line marks the 250-metre 
contour. 


Bordering the bed of a winter torrent we found the remains of a revetment wall 
built to protect the ancient terracing from erosion. The site is near the centre of 
the area on pl. 1x. Pl. x d gives a ground photo, looking along the lower slopes 
of Hymettos, with Glyphada down by the sea on the extreme right. In the fore- 
ground is the deep bed of the water-course, dry in summer. Across the centre of 
the photo can be seen part of this long, straight wall of large ‘cyclopean’ blocks 
of stone (preserved to a height of 4 ft.) which ran alongside the bed, and which 
protected and supported the flank of a large block of terracing at right-angles to it. 
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a. Line of stones showing the top of a terrace, behind 4. Debris of an ancient terrace, behind Trachones 


Glyphada 


c. Pirnari Valley: a line of orthostats as a field boundary d. Revetment-wall protecting ancient terracing from 
erosion, behind Glyphada 


Remains of ancient fields on the slopes of Mt. Hymettos (pp. 175-7) 
Photographs by J. S. P. Bradford 
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On the southern slopes fronting the long Pirnari valley which cuts into the 
Hymettos range we observed some important remains of ancient field-boundaries 
of a distinctive construction on the bare, rocky hillside. These consisted of lines 
of flat stone slabs set upright on their ends, i.e. orthostats. These bounded small 
fields of rectangular shape, which were more obvious at eye-level than on the air 
photographs. From comparisons, there is little or no doubt of their Classical origin 
and date. Plate xc shows the present appearance of one of these ancient field- 
walls, formed of vertical slabs of stone standing up to 3 ft. high; some lines run 
up-hill, i.e. not as terraces. These field-walls have not been previously recorded. 
From its present state it is clear that this spot has been totally abandoned by agri- 
culture for very many centuries. 

Little has been published about the remains of ancient fields in Attica. But, 
fortunately, there is one excellent and clear parallel for these rectangular fields 
enclosed by walls. It comes from an archaeological survey of the deme of Sounion 
by Mr. J. H. Young.' A comparison with his evidence quickly shows the simi- 
larities. This study was based ontwo inscriptions, found in the Agora at Athens, which 
refer to property held by Sounion demesmen of the ‘Salaminian’ clan in the fourth— 
third centuries B.c. This property included a good stretch of arable land at a place 
called ‘Porthmos’, which he identifies with a small coastal plain near Bounda Zeza 
(‘Black Point’) a few miles north-east of Cape Sunium. Mr. Young examined this 
area carefully in order to locate actual archaeological remains which would cor- 
respond to the general picture obtainable from the inscriptions. “The region about 
Porthmos’, he writes, ‘must have been occupied by a small farming community 
with fields of grain marked off from each other by boundary stones and walls, with 
threshing floors, farmhouses, and at least a small olive grove.’ Of special interest 
to us is the evidence of ancient fields which he noted—in settee an ancient 
field-wall with branches running from it at right-angles, built of stone slabs set 
vertically in the ground (compare photo, op. cit., fig. 10). They resemble exactly 
the straight walls inclosing ancient rectangular fields which we found on the south 
side of the Pirnari valley. It is important to note that at Porthmos they were in 
association with the sites of Classical farms which Mr. Young located but did not 
excavate (0p. cit., p. 191 and fig. 11). His report also illustrates an interesting and 
rare piece of evidence for a field mark or boundary stone—fortunately preserved 
by a slab of rock which had been cut so as to provide the base for a small stele. 
Other remains of ancient field-walls could be distinguished from extra accumula- 
tions of small stones, and he observed that such lines, running across the bare 
rocky slopes, could often be seen better at a distance (op. cit., p. 190). Part of the 
ground round the bay is still under cultivation, and he considered that some of the 
present terraces seem to be built upon ancient ones which served, he adds, ‘to hold 
back the earth along the winter stream beds’. The area covered by his fieldwork 
was more compact, and less disturbed in modern times, than mine, but in the 
archaeological evidence there is much that is common to both. A study of air 
photographs should certainly add to the fields found at Porthmos, and I have this 
in mind. 


1 ‘Studies in South Attica; the Salaminioi at Porthmos’, Hesperia, x, 1941, pp. 163-91. 
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Reverting to the Hymettos area we come next to the remains on the lowest slopes 
and on the plain. Modern cultivation now covers almost the whole, but some of 
the old terraces (especially in the area of the Pirnari valley) have been taken into 
use, and the plough keeps to their lines. Progressively, however, they are being 
cleared away, and many efforts are being made to level them. Soon few will remain, 
I noticed instances where the mass of stones which formed the revetment-wall of 
the terrace were actually being dug out. But this is very laborious, for these banks 
of stones form a massive obstacle. Generally the farmer has been content to remove 
the edge of the terrace gradually by ploughing over it, and in this case a stony ‘soil- 
mark’ remains for observation on the ground and from the air. On air photos 
these remains of a ‘buried landscape’ resemble corrugations or ripples across the 
surface of the present expanses of ploughing. The closer we approach the coast the 
more faint are these traces. Often, only a thin white line of stones protruding from 
the ground has survived to show where a field-wall stood originally. On patches of 
ground between new houses on the edges of Glyphada, and even in their gardens, 
such traces of the earlier landscape are still visible—and we gave some time to this 
unusual form of archaeology in a suburban waste land. Without the air photos as 
a guide one would not notice these lines of almost levelled earthworks, or under- 
stand that they had formerly extended, in methodical rows, over so vast a zone. 

True, the German surveyors and archaeologists who prepared sheet VIII (dated 
1885) of the Karten von Attika had already recorded a few indications of ancient 
agriculture in this zone, but only in one small part of it—i.e. in an area now on the 
northern fringes of Glyphada. In this area, 14 miles wide, between the sea and the 
inland line of the ancient main road to Athens, they marked on their map (using 
the red overprint reserved for antiquities) some traces of about twenty straight field- 
walls or terraces—a good beginning but in fact only a very small proportion of the 
total layout.! In 1885 this area was wild moorland,? and some of this moorland 
pasture remained intact as recently as 1943 when air photos gave a detailed picture 
of this fine group of ancient field-divisions, set in parallel lines. But in 1955 I found 
that new houses and army camps had obscured or even obliterated most of these 
earthworks. This is regrettable for they were among the best examples in the whole 
area round Hymettos, being notable for their orderly regularity of layout which 
strongly suggested an origin in the classical world. Their position was close up 
against the north side of Aixone itself.3 The slope of the plain to the sea is only 
slight here, and probably the terraces or field-walls were never high—but today 
their remains are only a few inches in height. Even with the help of the air photos 
it is now a difficult matter to identify them on the ground, and to follow the low 


1 An air view showing the remains of these fields 
and the ancient road can be studied in my book 
Ancient Landscapes. ‘This photograph is a valuable 
record, for this sector of the road, which was one 
of the best along its whole course, has since been 
largely covered with new houses. 

2 Dodwell described this part of the plain as 
being ‘covered with bushes’. Tours through Greece 
in 1801 and 1805-6, i, 556. 


3 Aixone was a relatively large and important 
deme. The Karten von Attika recorded extensive 
traces of buildings for a distance of over 1,200 
yds. But it seems probable that the village in Clas- 
sical times stood a little distance from the sea (like 
other Attic coastal demes in this period) and lay 
near the ancient main road—only spreading down 
to the coast in late Hellenistic and Roman times. 
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stony mounds and white soil-marks. From vestiges of these parallel lines seen on 
the photos it is clear that they originally extended down to the sea itself, and in 
reality there are very many more than those noticed by the German map-makers. 
Moreover, as we can now see, the small area of ancient fields which they recorded 
is of course only a fragment of the very much larger zone of remains round Hymet- 
tos which must be considered as a whole. 

It is not only in Attica, but in all Greece and indeed in the Mediterranean as a 
whole, that ancient terracing presents problems to archaeologists. In all regions 
there is one absolute essential before further progress can be made, and this is the 
detailed study of one limited and distinct area, (i) by ‘total mapping’ (by air and on 
foot), (ii) by excavation (especially of the associated sites of farms) in search of 
datable material. Mapping and dating—these requirements are basic and para- 
mount. 

To balance the remains of terracing which I have described on the western slopes 
of Hymettos there ought, naturally, to be traces of the same kind on the opposite, 
eastern, side of the hills, on the edges of the a plain (the ‘Midland’—im- 
portant equally in ancient and modern times for its fertility). It is noteworthy that 
such remains can, in fact, be clearly seen; and they can be seen, also, on the Aigdleos 
hills in proximity to the sites of ancient demes on the north side of Athens. A study 
of air photos, and of the ground, makes these facts apparent. This report cannot 
go into details about them, or about the remains of ancient terracing in the Pele- 
ponnese which we examined in 1955—for example at Karathona Bay, a mile or 
two south of Nauplion, where I had noted extensive traces of abandoned terraced 
cultivation on the grass-grown hillsides round this deserted bay, in the course of my 
study of British war-time air photos. A ground-check confirmed their resemblance 
to those on Hymettos. I should add that the Karten von Attika shows numerous 
areas with remains of ancient agriculture in need of similar study; and some specific 
examples have been listed in Ancient Landscapes. Similar surveys could be directed 
with profit to some of the Aegean islands—to Delos! for example—and naturally 
also to adjacent lands among which Turkey, Syria, and Israel must be noted in 
especial. 

Finally, then, to summarize the facts about Hymettos and its environs. We have 
seen that there are two primary questions: what, in truth, are these extensive parallel 
banks of earth, now partly obliterated—and how are we to date them? To the 
first question we have given an answer. High up the mountain side, where they 
are best preserved, they have a profile that resembles the ‘strip-lynchets’ which are 
found in England and owe their formation partly at least to continual ploughing 
along the slope. It can be agreed that ancient ploughing may have emphasized 
these ‘stepped’ profiles on Hymettos, but essentially and primarily they must have 
been caused by deliberately constructed terracing. 

When we come to the question of date, we must remember that—apart from the 
study of Roman centuriation—the field archaeology of ancient cultivation is still 
relatively undeveloped in many parts of the Mediterranean. The copious remains of 


‘ Compare remains of ancient terracing, which continue in use, Exploration Archéologique de Delos, 
Fasc. IV, i, fig. 58. 
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ancient terracing have never had a Crawford or a Curwen to study them. Let us 
think, for a moment, of European archaeology as a whole. The nineteenth cent 
saw a wide recognition of the existence of ancient field-systems—and the first half 
of the twentieth witnessed increasingly systematic attempts to map them. It js 
only in very recent years that we have moved forward to the next stage, in England, 
Denmark, Holland, and Apulia—namely the vital attempt to date field-systems by 
excavation, i.e. by fact and not by inference. No archaeologist would deny the 
difficulties inherent in this aim. 

The initial evidence from the Hymettos fields consists of fragments of pottery 
which we found on the surface of some of the abandoned, grass-covered, terraces high 
up the mountain side. Although such evidence has obvious limitations it is suggestive, 
Only ancient Greek and Roman fragments could be found, and the earliest were 
black-glazed sherds of the late fifth or early fourth century B.c. It is reasonable to 
suppose that sherds would have reached the fields when they were being cultivated 
and fertilized with manure from the settlements. But the evidence from surface 
finds is faute de mieux. Excavation is the essential criterion, with the aim of estab- 
—s the relation of these fields to a structure of Classical date, particularly to the 
site of a farm. Excavation was, of course, beyond the scope of our reconnaissance 
in 1955. Most of all we need to find the sites of farms, but a very detailed search 
will be required—for rural settlement in Classical times was chiefly in compact 
villages (whose sites are largely obscured by modern settlements). The problems 
which confront excavation are therefore not easy ones. The evidence from inscrip- 
tions may in due course prove helpful. 

I do not wish to minimize the difficulties which face such an inquiry into the 
rural economy of ancient Greece, from the viewpoint of field-archaeology. How- 
ever, as regards the area here examined, it will be wise to evaluate the data in 
terms of probabilities. The problem is open to discussion, and the facts are here 
made available for the first time. There is a strong possibility—to say the least— 
that this intensive agriculture round Hymettos had its origin in the Classical world, 
when there was a populous capital city close to the spot, providing a considerable 
urban population which required large quantities of food. This conclusion was 
shared by Mr. T. J. Dunbabin in our discussions on the problem. However, field- 
systems are, in their nature, organic and living things which grow and suffer 
abandonment in their various parts. The occupation of some demes in this area 
continued to flourish up to early Byzantine times, and parts of these fields were 
probably in use then. But I strongly suspect that Classical hands shaped the 
origins of this widespread organized layout. 


1 For example, cf. J.G. ii, 2; 2492 (Editio tion it is clear that this land would support vines, 
Minor). This refers to a forty years’ lease of land olives, and corn. I am grateful to Professor A. 
in the area of Aixone, but it cannot be related to Andrewes for help in studying this inscription. 
any definite position. From the terms of the inscrip- 
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ANGLO-SAXON SITES IN LINCOLNSHIRE: 
UNPUBLISHED MATERIAL AND RECENT DISCOVERIES: 


By F. H. Tuompson, F.S.A. 


I. RuskIncTon 


Finps from the interesting pagan Saxon cemetery at Ruskington, 3} miles north 
of the better-known cemetery at Sleaford, have been published piecemeal? and, for 
the sake of completeness, it seems desirable to place on record certain objects 
acquired recently by Grantham Museum under the terms of the will of the late 
Dr. J. H. Gibson of Aldershot.3 It appears that the latter was in the neighbourhood 
of Ruskington in 1917 and acquired the objects from a local farmer who had 
previously obtained them from the gravel-pit north of the village of Ruskington, 
where burials have been recorded from time to time. 

No details of the actual discovery now survive and it is impossible to say from 
how many burials the objects were derived, but the group includes the following: 
two iron spear-heads with split socket, 17 and 9} in. long respectively; an iron 
shield-boss of the carinated type; part of an iron shield-handle; fone complete and 
one incomplete iron knives; two annular iron brooches; three annular bronze 
brooches, one plain and two decorated (hg I, 2 and 3); and a bronze-gilt square- 
headed brooch with a disc on the bow (pl. x14 and fig. 1, 1). With these Saxon 
objects there was also most of a Romano-British pot (fig. 2, 1) of an interesting 
type and of so early a date that there is not the slightest possibility of its being a 
survival; if it came from the same site it must be regarded as an indication of an 
earlier Romano-British use of the ground. 

The brooch is in good condition except for a break in the foot above the bottom 
lobe; there has been a recent attempt at repairing this both by means of soldering 
and also by the drilling of holes, presumably for the insertion of wire or the attach- 
ment of joining bars. 

The late Mr. E. T. Leeds kindly examined a drawing and photograph of the 
brooch and wrote as follows: 

It is the most extraordinary demonstration of an artificer aiming to reproduce a style which 
he was quite incapable of interpreting because he had not the history-sequence of forms and 


1 The material here dealt with came to the 


writer’s notice while he was at the City and County 
Museum, Lincoln, and he would like to place on 
record his great debt of gratitude to the late Mr. E. 
Thurlow Leeds, F.S.A., and Mr. J. N. L. Myres, 
F.S.A., who gave generous assistance by reporting 
on the brooches and pottery respectively ; his sincere 
thanks are due also to Mrs. G. M. Crowfoot for 
her report on the textile fragment from Laceby 
and to Professor A. J. E. Cave for his report on the 
human remains from Stenigot. 

N 


2 Antig. Fourn. xxvi (1946), 69, and pl. x; 
Arch. Fourn. ciii (1946), 90, and pl. x; ibid. cviii 
(1951), 65-99 passim; E. T. Leeds, 4 Corpus of 
Early Anglo-Saxon Great Square-Headed Brooches 
(1949), p. 67 and no. 1074. 

3 Grantham Museum D/N 3217, A.S. 84 
(Gibson Bequest); the writer is much indebted to 
Mr. C. P. Willard, A.L.A., Borough Librarian and 
Curator, for kindly lending the objects for examina- 
tion and recording and for providing information 
about their previous history. 
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motifs to guide him. I can say at once the brooch falls into my group B8.!_ The decoration 
is of course quite imaginary and the maker evidently had not the faintest conception of whatit 
should be. The clue to the brooch’s relationship can be seen at once at the sides of the head. 
plates of nos. 108 and 109, which have a row of small masks of faces, like the upper part of 
the masks on the side of 104. The copyist, viewing the design vertically, sees it as a chain of 
links and so reproduces it as a guilloche with a dot in each loop. What model he had for the 
upper border I cannot fathom. I can only conceive that again he had something like 109 
before him, but with a larger width to fill he produced a sort of quadruple guilloche by inter- 
twining two of the lateral type. Once launched forth on this self-made style of decoration, 
he applied it to all the other surfaces, being unable to understand the dismembered zoomorphic 
ornament that the late brooches display. The shape of the foot-lobes he could learn froma 
group like B7. In rising to the addition of a large stud on the bow he may perhaps have seen 
a late example of B1 group, where the studs occur most commonly. The animal is delightfully 
active and, what is more, a complete beast. All of which makes it the harder to fathom the 
artificer’s mind in his treatment of the other decoration. Lastly, I note the side-spurs above 
the bottom lobe. This I think is a late sign. One can trace its appearance in embryo on 
various brooches one would normally regard as late or late in their group. 


For parallels to the animal on the stud, Mr. Leeds quoted a bouton from Marceuil, 
Pas de Calais (Belgique Ancienne, iv, 162, fig. 130), and remarked, ‘It is not exactly 
like the Ruskington stud, because it is a triplex arrangement of animal-pieces, but 
I was struck by the similarity of the drawing. Other studs or buttons which gave 
me a similar impression are those from Bourogne (13 km. south of Belfort) figured 
in Ferdinand Scheurer et Anatole Lablotier, Fouilles de la cimetiére barbare d 
Bourogne, pls. 1v, 1x, and xxi. All the above are late Frankish, particularly the 


Belgian piece. Is it possible that trade in the late 7th century was bringing over 
new models of zoomorphic style? That is the kind of thing we have to watch for.’ 

Of the two decorated annular brooches, the one (fig. 1, 3) is of the flat quoit 
type, elsewhere regarded by Mr. Leeds as characteristically Anglian. Apart ben 
the dot ornament around its inner and outer edges, it calls for no comment. The 
other (fig. 1, 2) has a faceted oval section and dot ornament on its upper surface. 
Where the point of the iron pin came, the brooch is broad and flattened and bears 
further dot ornament in the shape of two opposing biting heads. This is interesting 
as a further example of the survival in England of the Gallo-Roman style as known 
from Vermand.3 Two identical brooches, also from Ruskington, appear in the 
collection of the City and County Museum, Lincoln. 

The pot already referred to (fig. 2, 1) is of a sandy buff ware with a light brown 
surface, originally fumed black. The marked corrugation of the wall provides the 
clearest evidence for date and is best paralleled by Claudian pottery eens Margi- 
dunum.* This feature is no doubt of Belgic ancestryS but is unlikely to date before 
A.D. 50 in Lincolnshire; it is, however, symptomatic of early Romano-British 
occupation in the Ruskington area. 


1 Leeds, op. cit. 4 Cf. F. Oswald, The Commandant’s House at 

2 E. T. Leeds, The Archaeology of the Anglo- Margidunum (University College, Nottingham, 
Saxon Settlements (1913), p- 77- 1948), pl. 1v, 3, and F.R.S8. xiii (1923), pl. x, 1-3 

3 Cf. Leeds, Early Anglo-Saxon Art and Archaeo- 5 Cf. Hawkes and Hull, Camulodunum, pp. 26% 
logy, pl. v. 263, discussing Form 229. 
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Fic. 1. 1-3, Ruskington, Lincs.: square-headed and annular Saxon brooches: 4, Laceby, Lincs.: 
_ knobbed ring from Saxon burial: 5, Stenigot, Lincs.: iron blades from Saxon barrow (}). 
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II. Lacrsy 


Under the terms of the will of the late Mr. L. W. Pye, formerly Borough 
Surveyor of Cleethorpes, a number of Anglo-Saxon relics, emanating from Laceby, 
5 miles west-south-west of Grimsby, were bequeathed in 1954 to the City and 
County Museum, Lincoln, and so became available for study. They came originally 
from a sand-pit on the east side of the ancient trackway of Barton Street near the 
northern boundary of the parish (N.G.R. 54/204066) which was worked between 
the years 1934 and 1939, and were presented to Mr. Pye by the owner of the pit, 
Mr. W. Allison. The latter had already presented to Lincoln Museum the objects 
from an Anglo-Saxon burial found there in 1934, comprising a square-headed 
brooch,! knife, spear-head, beads, and accessory vessel? (L.M. 3.34 and 41.36) 
and the evidence was enough to suggest the presence of a cemetery.3 Other periods 
are also represented from the site: Mr. Allison presented to the Museum the 
remains of a mammoth tusk, found in 1934 (L.M. 23.34). Mr. R. N. Hannigan 
recovered Bronze Age flints and sherds from the area in 1949, while a sherd of 
Early Iron Age character occurs in the Pye bequest (fig. 2, 4). At the present time 
the field in which the pit lay has been levelled and returned to the plough. 

The objects presented by Mr. Pye (L.M. 90—101.54) consist of the following: 


(i) A square-headed brooch of bronze (pl. x1 4) found with a burial in 1939; beneath the 
corroded remains of the iron pin, at the hinge, a scrap of textile was preserved. ‘There 
were also, on both back and front of the brooch, impressions of other textiles, so sharp 
that it proved possible to determine the weave in each case. 

(ii) Three cruciform bronze brooches, two lacking a foot (pl. x1 c), found together in 1937, 
in association with a knobbed bronze ring (fig. 1, 4); the five knobs are decorated with 
groups of punched dots, and the ring in general is not unlike one found at Sleaford, 
though this had only four knobs.+ 

(iii) Fragment of an annular bronze brooch decorated with transverse notching, found alone 
in 1937. 

(iv) A pm disc with broken edges, 1-3 in. in diameter, found in 1939 near (i). 

(v) T'wo iron spear-heads and a knife, found in 1938. 

(vi) Fragments of a double-edged bone comb with ring-and-dot ornament, found alone in 


1935- 

(vii) A small spherical bead, found in 1939 near (i). 

(viii) Fragments of two accessory vessels (fig. 2, 2 and 3), found with a burial in 1937, and 
a small rim-sherd of dark grey ware with light surface and decoration of short vertical 
incisions on the outer edge of the rim (fig. 2, 4); it can probably be referred to the Early 
Iron Age, rather than the Anglo-Saxon period.5 

(ix) A stone with wedge-shaped sections found with (viii) in 1937, and perhaps originally 
used as a whetstone. 


The generally late character of these (cf. reports following on the brooches and 
pottery) and the earlier finds suggests that the Anglian settlement of this north-east 
corner of Lincolnshire may only have taken place in the late sixth or early seventh 


1 E. T. Leeds, 4 Corpus of Early Anglo-Saxon 3. Ibid. xci, 154, 172. 
Great Square-Headed Brooches, 1949, no. 53. 4 Archaeologia, |, pl. xxv, fig. 2. 
2 Arch. Fourn. cviii, 89, and fig. 10, 1. 5 Cf. P.P.S. xix, fig. 12, 25. 
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century, that is in the closing stages of the occupation of the county (considered 
purely as a ee area). Earlier settlers had no doubt penetrated farther 
inland in search of richer and more sheltered lands and one is tempted to think 
that only forestalment elsewhere can have impelled the families represented by 
these finds to found their homes on these bleak slopes of the Lincolnshire Wolds, 
exposed to the raw winds of the Humber Estuary and North Sea. As supporting 
evidence may be cited the inhumation burial in Riby Park, 14 miles to the north- 
west, which produced an accessory vessel dated by Mr. Myres to the seventh 


century.! 


The brooches 

The late Mr. E. T. Leeds, F.S.A., kindly agreed to examine the brooches and 
reported as follows: 

(i) (pl. x1 6) Large, square-headed brooch (L.M. 90.54). 

Head-plate—three borders of almost unintelligible zoomorphic ornament in which dots 
within curved lines seem to indicate faces. At each top corner an ovate boss in good relief. 
The panel consists of triple three-sided elements; outer, a plain band; middle, a decorated band, 
composed of lateral bands of skein design, and an upper band of sloping strokes; inner, within 
a narrow line a wider band of transverse strokes. 

Bow—broad, shallow; three flat bands and two deep grooves; the middle band perforated 
at the summit of the arc for attachment of a boss as on the Tuxford brooch, but there is no 
sign that any boss had ever been attached, since the edges of the perforation are perfectly clean. 

Foot-plate—trilobed; with biting heads completely misunderstood; each lobe has an ovate 
boss in relief plainly imitating a cabochon jewel setting. From the bottom boss a bar runs 
straight up to meet the middle bar of the bow; the bar and the boss are enclosed by a narrow 
pitted band, but interrupted where narrow extensions of the lateral lobes, themselves framed 
by an outer line, impinge on the vertical bar, thus producing a cruciform effect. 

History. The brooch adds one more member to the interesting family descended from the 
superb brooch of Kentish workmanship found at Herpes, Charente (Corpus of Anglo-Saxon 
Great Square-headed Brooches, B4). ‘The prototype is fairly accurately copied at Sarre, Kent, 
Duston, Northants., and Linton Heath (grave 2), Cambs., except for minor additions or 
embellishments, though even at Tuxford, Notts., the original design is still present, particu- 
larly the panel of the head-plate with its borders of masks in full face or profile. The head- 
plate has there been enlarged by the addition of an upper band of full-face masks. The maker 
of the Laceby brooch seems to have had a faint idea of the original border of masks but appears 
to have followed the supplementary Tuxford band, and intended to add a boss on the bow, but 
evidently never did. On the foot-plate, though retaining the ovate cabochon settings, he has 
omitted to include the triangular settings as did the copyist at Badby, Northants. (Corpus, B4, 
87) though on other brooches, far off the mark in other respects, as Woodstone, B4, 87 and 
Norton, B4, go, they are still present. 

The chief interest of the Laceby brooch is the indication of a cruciform pattern on the foot, 
suggesting some knowledge of the latest variety of Kentish square-headed brooches like Aberg, 
The Anglo-Saxons in England, figs. 135-7 which went out of fashion before the close of the 
sixth century. The brooch can therefore be approximately dated to c. 600. 


(ii) (pl. xtc, 2) Cruciform brooch (L.M. 92.54) 
Group IV a with lappets but no excrescences on the knobs. The brooch and knobs, which 
1 Arch. Fourn. cviii, 88, and fig. 9, 2. 
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are flat behind, have been cast in one piece. The head-plate and the panel on the head-plate 
are bordered with punched circles; also the lappets with a bull’s-eye circlet at their middle, 
Lacking knowledge of the foot the nearest comparison is a brooch from Beeby, Leics., which 
has the same spreading head-plate, similar decoration, but has a vertical groove down the bow 
instead of a flat ridge; it is now in Leicester Museum. Cf. Darlington (Baldwin Brown, 
The Arts in Early England, iv, 810, pl. civ, 8). The shape of the lappets recurs again in 
Leicestershire, e.g. Saxby (V.C.H. Leics. i, pl. 1v, no. 4, top row) now in Burton-on-Trent 
Museum. Driffield (Mortimer, Forty Years Digging, 278, pl. xcvu, fig. 768) ? at York. | 
suppose the form is originally an eagle-head, which gradually was stylized. 


(ili) (pl. x1c,3) Cructform brooch (L.M. 93.54). 

Imperfect, foot missing. Group V; knobs, cast in one piece with the body of the brooch, 
are in the form of masks, with upturned, eagle-headed moustaches; panel on head-plate 
bordered by punched dots; lappets well illustrate the difficulty of interpretation noted above; 
in outline they much resemble those on 92.54 but they remind me of the curious little curly- 
tailed animal that appears on more elaborate examples of this same florid type, e.g. Mitchell's 
Hill, Icklingham (Leeds, Early Anglo-Saxon Art and Archaeology, pl. xx11b). The Laceby 
piece is the early stage of the florid type. I know only one other example, from Haslingfield, 
Cambs. (Ashmolean, Evans Collection). This has lost its side-knobs but has an outrageous 
expression of the design of the knobs used to terminate the foot (Leeds, Archaeology of the 
Anglo-Saxon Settlements, fig. 13, top row, r.). It illustrates how at this period the brooch- 
designers were fumbling to give the lappet real meaning again which it had begun to lose by 
earlier stylization. Other moderately early pieces are Sporle, Norfolk (J. Y. Akerman, 
Relics of Pagan Saxondom, 1855, 79, pl. xt); Upton Snodsbury, Worcs. (V.C.H. Wores. i, 
col. pl. facing p. 228, no. 6); and a horrible piece from Islip, Northants., which I published in 
Antiq. Fourn. xxi, 234-6, pl. xt. 


(iv) (pl. xtc, 1) Cruciform brooch (L.M. 91.54). 


Group V; originally gilt; axe-shaped excrescences on three knobs and finial of foot covered 
by silver plates. It is unquestionably, I believe, one of a group of brooches produced in whatever 
workshop was responsible for the later Sleaford brooches from grave 143 (B.A. Guide, 1923, 
fig. 18); grave 95 (Aberg, Tab. 1, group V, no. 235) and grave 116 (Aberg, idid., no. 236). 
The Laceby brooch comes between Sleaford 95 and Sleaford 116. The Laceby knobs are like 
Sleaford 95, but with the axe-head excrescences more pronounced; similarly with the foot 
which in place of a triangular expansion below the animal snout on the foot, has the rounded 
form of Sleaford 116. In fact Laceby is an immediate forerunner of Sleaford 116, which has 
the same elongated panel on the head-plate, but has discarded the neat cross-bars at the base 
of the knobs, bringing the knobs directly into contact with the framing of the panel. Sleaford 
116 has a long furrowed ridge on its bow; very clumsy drooping-head lappets; a zoomorphic 
panel below the bow; and a hammer-shaped excrescence on the foot. The four brooches are 
one of the best object-lessons in an Anglian school’s design that I have come across.! Laceby 
is almost an inch longer than Sleaford 116, because the animal-head has been coalesced with 
the finial so far as to place the eyes on the top of the finial. Sleaford 116 also had plated 
excrescences, since you will note on my very rough tracing that the transversely 
nasal ridge stops short just where the hammer appendage begins; traces can be seen on the 
photograph. 

1 Although, as Mr. Leeds pointed out in a later ness of the grouping of the others (Sleaford—%, 
letter, the six brooches in his group Vc include one Market Overton—1, Laceby—r) is not to b 


from Exning, Suffolk (Fox, Archaeology of the spoilt, must be ascribed to a cause such as marriage. 
Cambridge Region, pl. xxix, 2) which, if the neat- 
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4. Laceby, Lincs. 


a. Ruskington, Lincs. 


Square-headed Saxon brooches (3) 


d. Laceby, Lincs.: fragment 


CMS. 


c. Laceby, Lincs.: cruciform Saxon brooches (3) 
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The pottery 

Of the two accessory vessels already referred to, the first (fig. 2, 2) is a simple, 
crudely made bowl of dark brown ware with occasional grits; the outer surface is 
brown and the inner black. The second (fig. 2, 3), an urn of similar ware, bears 


Fic. 2. 1, Ruskington, Lincs.: Romano-British pot: 2-4, Laceby, Lincs.: Saxon accessory 
vessels and Iron Age rim-sherd: 5, 5a, Stenigot, Lincs.: bronze cauldron (restored) from 
Saxon barrow and details of riveting (scale 4, except 5a, 1). 


on the neck and upper part of the body a decoration of roughly scored horizontal 
lines on which had been superimposed three rows of short oblique strokes. This 
latter pot, in Mr. Myres’s view,! is late and appears to belong to the type of beaker- 
like vessels, illustrated on figs. 9 and 10 of his Anglo-Saxon Pottery of Lincolnshire.? 
The broken-line decoration is clearly related to that on the earlier pot from Laceby 
(ibid., fig. 10, 1) but the form is more akin to that of some of the plain Ruskington 
pots (ibid., fig. 10, 6 and 7). He would give it a mid- to late sixth- or even seventh- 
century date; the simple bowl can no doubt be referred to a similar period. 


‘ In a letter to the writer, after seeing drawings of the pottery. 2 Arch. Fourn. cviii, 86—go. 
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The textile and impressions 


Mrs. G. M. Crowfoot has kindly examined the fragment of textile and the 
impressions on back and front of the square-headed brooch and reports as follows: 


(i) (pl. x1d) Fragment of braid, with centre in warp pattern weave and two tablet twists on either 


side 


When Mr. L. W. Pye was cleaning the brooch, this braid was found ‘jammed tightly 
against the pivot’. It shows staining due to this position, rust red from the iron pin and green 
from the bronze of the brooch, and it has left a fine impression on the back of the brooch close 
to the pivot; the tablet twists and sewing threads show clearly, and some of the thread itself is 
still present. There is also a confused impression which may be from another piece of the same 
braid, to the left of the pivot. The braid could have been used as an edging on a twill cloak 


(see below, no. ii). 


Size—preserved length, 3 cm. Width 1-1 cm. The full width of the braid is only preserved 
for part of its length. At one end the warps are broken off short, at the other they are held 
together by a sewing thread stitching round them. When this thread was removed no trace 
of weave was found, only loose warps; this then may be the end of the braid. Down the centre 
of the braid, where there seems to be a break, a double thread has been used for repair; it passes 
round several threads on the front, floats down the back and then stitches round several threads 


again. 


Material—iinen (determined by the Shirley Institute). 
Spinning—warp and weft, Z-spun, S-ply, variable, especially in the tablet twists. 


Repair threads, Z-spun, S-ply, 
Sewing thread—Z-spun. 


Weave—the centre pattern weave (measuring c. 7 mm.) has 24 warps, the two tablet twists 
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on either side (c. 2 mm. each) 4 warps each, total 40 warps. 

On the face the plain weave can be seen with warps predominating, on 
the back are floating threads; where both are sufficiently preserved for a 
count to be taken the number of warps and floats agree. This proves that 
the warp was set up double, probably in at least two colours, one thread of 
each pair being used to make the pattern on the front while the other floated 
at the back. Thus 12 warps are visible on the 7 mm. wide surface, while 
the weft count is c. 4-55 threads per 5 mm., giving a proportion of ¢. 15- 
16X9-10 threads per cm. 

No change of colour can now be seen, so the pattern could not be traced 
on the front, though it could partly be made out by studying the floats on 
the back. These formed two meeting triangles, which must have been of 
one colour on the front and the other at the back, but the diamond-shaped 
area between, of which little remains clear, seems to have had no long floats, 
and this would indicate some small pattern, checks or the like. When 
experimenting I found that if these areas were regular diamonds the floats 
were longer than those found, and a rectangular form seemed more probable 
(see drawing, fig. 3). It must be remembered that the only certain portions 
of the design are the triangles. In this kind of weave it is possible to vary 
the design by transposing the colours, or the design itself can be changed, 
within the compass of the small number of warps. 

An experiment sample was woven with four tablets for the borders and 
the centre warps set up on two laze rods in pairs and picked up with the 
fingers to form the pattern, but for a longer piece it would obviously have 
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been more practical to use a rod heddle and shed rod, as is usual in Bedouin warp pattern 
weave. The braid could also have been woven wholly on tablets, with six 2-hole tablets, with 
two threads in each hole, turned back and forward to give the plain weave of the centre; or it 
is possible that two holes were made at each corner, to keep the threads separate, as has been 
done in Scandinavian peasant weaves (see M. Hald, Brikvaevning, Copenhagen, 1932, 
fig. 36). 

“< is the first time that this warp pattern weave has been found on such an early Saxon 
braid. There is, however, a tiny fragment of fine silk braid in this weave among the relics of 
St. Cuthbert, which is to be published in the forthcoming catalogue. Here also tablet twists 
are used in the borders while the centre is in a warp weave with floats at the back; it is much 
destroyed, but there are traces of a diamond pattern. 

This new discovery from Laceby is of value in establishing that this technique was already 
known to the Saxons in the sixth century, and gives support to the view that the St. Cuthbert 
braid is probably not a foreign import, but a Saxon use of the new and beautiful foreign silk. 

There were also traces of two different textiles, one on the back and one on the front of the 
brooch, so sharp and hard that it was possible to take plasticine impressions giving the appear- 
ance and correct spinning directions of the originals. 


(ii) Impressions of twill 

Back of brooch, to left of pivot, near the braid impressions. 

Spinning—Z-spun one system, S the other, regular spinning. 

Weave—twill, probably 2x2, but it seems slightly irregular and may be part of a diamond. 
Count of threads in the Z system, c. 7 to 5 mm. 


(iii) Impressions of plain weave 

Front of brooch, in patches all over the surface. On the right edge, below the cross, a small 
fragment of actual weave is present. 

Spinning—Z warp and weft; very clear impressions of rather uneven thread, splitting, or 
perhaps plyed Z. The appearance suggests that it may have been linen. 


Weave—plain. Count c. 14X14 per cm. (In one system the count could only be taken 
over 5 mm. i.e. 7 per § mm.) 


III. Hatt Hitt, West Kear 


Hall Hill, in the parish of West Keal, lies at the southern end of the Lincolnshire 
Wolds and forms a bold spur dominating the flat Fenland immediately to the south. 
Its summit is composed of outcropping Spilsby sandstone, which rapidly breaks 
down to form a fine sandy soil eminently suited to primitive occupation (though of 
little value to modern agriculture). Thus it is that the area yields traces of human 
settlement in every archaeological period from the Mesolithic to the pagan Saxon.! 
The evidence for the last period, as recorded by Mr. C. W. Phillips, F.S.A., con- 
sisted of potsherds with stamped decoration and glass beads, but these were 
surface finds and insufficient to demonstrate the precise nature of the occupation. 

In the spring of 1954 a visit was made to the site by Mr. G. V. Taylor, a farmer 
and keen amateur archaeologist, who is making a study of the prehistoric occupa- 
tion of the Salmonby district. His intention was primarily to secure microliths for 
comparative purposes but, on arrival at Hall Hill, he found that the farmer had 


' Cf. Arch. Fourn. xci, 170-1; for the Mesolithic finds in particular cf. J. G. D. Clark, The Meso- 
lithic Age in Britain. 
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deep-ploughed the land with the intention of sowing a grass crop. This, together 
with some movement of the light soil by wind or gravity, had exposed a considerable 
quantity of pagan Saxon pottery, much of which had been broken and scattered by 
the plough; in a few cases, however, actual urns containing cremated bone could 
be distinguished and, though damaged, were capable of restoration. Mr. Taylor 
retrieved these, together with a large quantity of individual sherds bearing stamped 
decoration (fig. 4), and submitted them to the writer at the Lincoln Museum. Two 
of the urns (pl. x11 a and fig. 4, 2 and 4) were restored completely at the Institute 
of Archaeology and two large pieces of a third (fig. 4, 3), while a fourth (fig. 4, 1) 
is now the property of Mr. J. Davies of Bradford. Mr. Taylor estimated, on the 
basis of this and subsequent visits, that sherds were scattered over an area of 
approximately 2 acres on the western tip of Hall Hill (N.G.R. 53/356640) but 
thinks that the actual cemetery (for such it seems to be) is perhaps half this size. 
It may thus rival in size the cemetery at South Elkington excavated in recent years 
by the Lincoln Archaeological Research Committee,? from which probably only 
a quarter of the urns have been extracted.3 

It has been thought best to place the new discovery on record immediately and 
the opportunity has also been taken of describing a number of sherds found on the 
site in 1930 and now in Lincoln Museum. 


The pottery 

Fig. 4, 1. Grey-brown ware with polished black surface. Decoration of three horizontal 
lines beneath which are groups of two-line chevrons. An Anglo-Frisian type common at 
South Elkington and probably nearest to no. 201 from there.* 

Fig. 4, 2, and pl. xia, 1 (L.M. 14.54). Dark brown ware with polished surface. Two 
horizontal lines on neck containing stamps in groups of two; short vertical bosses beneath, 
flanked on each side by pairs of slightly curved lines containing vertical rows of stamps (five 
different stamps are employed). ‘This is essentially a shoulder-boss urn of Anglian type, 
though the presence of stamped decoration may suggest the emergence of latent Saxon 
influence; it could represent an intermediate though early stage in the development of the 
panel style (cf. Antig. Fourn. xvii, 431-2) since the emphasis is on the bosses rather than the 
space between. A date towards the end of the fifth century may be appropriate. A number of 
fragments of a very similar, if not identical, urn were included among the pottery presented 
by Mr. Taylor to the Museum. 

Fig. 4, 3 (L.M. 15.54). Two fragments sufficiently large to establish a sub-biconical profile; 
the ware ranges from dark brown to black and has a smooth, polished surface. Decoration of 
four pairs of horizontal lines enclosing three rows of different stamps, beneath which lies a zone 
composed of groups of vertical and diagonal lines, with stamps in the intervening spaces. The 
stamps are similar to three of those on the preceding urn, but are not actually identical; Mr. 
Myres considers that the pot itself is late. The horizontal decoration is similar to that on an 
urn from Lackford, Suffolk,’ which Mr. Lethbridge thought late. A mid-sixth-century date 
may be indicated. 

Fig. 4, 4, and pl. xm a, 2 (L.M. 13.54). Grey ware with polished surface ranging from 


1 L.M. 13-15.54 (presented by Mr. Taylor). 4 Arch. Fourn. cviii, 34, fig. 5. 

2 Arch. Fourn. cviii, 25. 5 'T. C. Lethbridge, 4 Cemetery at Lackford, 

3 Information from Messrs. F.'T. Baker, F.S.A., Suffolk (C.A.8. gto Pudbns., n.s. vi), fig. 27, 49s 20. 
and G. Webster, F.S.A. 
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Fic. 4. Hall Hill, West Keal, Lincs.: pottery from Saxon cremation cemetery (scale }, except 8, 4). 
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brown to grey in tone. Raised and slashed collar, beneath which is a zone of short vertical 
and diagonal lines arranged in groups of three; this is separated by a single horizontal line from 
a lower zone of chevrons, between two pairs of which appear schematic zoomorphic figures; 
occasional stamps in the field. Mr. Myres compares the beast with those appearing on certain 
pots from Lackford and would place the West Keal example last in the typology, preceded by 
Lackford 48, 2485 (fig. 8) and 48, 2473 (fig. 23), in that order; he has noted a further 
example from one of the Frisian terps. The beast itself he interprets as a dragon, designed to 
protect the urn against disturbance by evil men or spirits, the dragon being the guardian or 
protector of anything precious, as in Beowulf. 

In form, this vessel is comparable to a shoulder-boss urn from Hough-on-the-Hill, Lincs,,! 
which is dated to the first half of the sixth century, despite its early-looking slashed collar; 
a similar or even slightly later date would no doubt be applicable to the West Keal pot in view 
of the degeneration of the animal motif. 

Fig. 4, 5 (found 1930). Rim of urn in sandy black ware with polished surface; decoration 
of horizontal rows (at least two) of stamps set between carelessly executed close-set lines. 
Mr. Myres thinks it late in date.? 

Fig. 4, 6, 7. Two sherds showing line-and-dot decoration characteristic of Anglo-F risian 
pottery of c. A.D. 500.3 

Fig. 4, 8. Group of stamps (the last three found in 1930) appearing on sherds otherwise 
too small for illustration. 


Discussion 

The new cemetery lies only 15 miles south of that at South Elkington and, on 
prima facie grounds, it might be supposed that the two groups of people using these 
burial grounds had, broadly speaking, a common racial origin. The evidence of 
the pottery is as yet too limited to allow the formation of any definitive conclusions 
but, for what it is worth, the Anglian or Anglo-Frisian element predominant 
at South Elkington is well represented at West Keal and the Saxon element, as 
represented by the use of stamped ornament, is clearly there also. The period 
during which the cemetery was in use cannot yet be ascertained either but it seems 
likely that burials were being deposited before a.p. 500 and subsequently through- 
out the sixth century. 

The most interesting point about West Keal is its position midway between the 
northern and southern groups of Lincolnshire cemeteries with their respective 
connexions with the Humber region and Middle Anglia. To which group, if 
either, it might be assigned, cannot yet be said but the problem may serve as a spur 
to future excavations.* 


IV. STenicoT 


In July 1954 the breaking up of grassland at Stenigot, six miles south-west of 
Louth, brought to light various objects of the pagan Saxon period, with which were 


t Arch. Fourn. cviii, 74, and fig. 2, 4. 4 There is always the possibility to be borne in 

2 He assigns it to a group of beaker-like vessels mind that its position at the southern end of the 
with slightly everted rims and profuse stamping isolated Wolds may mean that its closest links are 
which belong to the later part of the pagan period across the Wash with the communities of East 
(cf. Arch. Fourn. cviii, 86, figs. 9 and 10). Anglia. 

3 Ibid. 62 and 70-72. 
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associated human bones. The actual scene of the discovery (N.G.R. 53/253822) 
was a spur of ground projecting, at a height of 3 50 ft. above sea-level, from the steep 
northern slope of a small valley through which runs a tributary of the river Bain, 
itself a main highway through the Lincolnshire Wolds in the prehistoric period. 
The finds themselves were submitted for identification and subsequently presented 
to the City and County Museum, Lincoln, by Mr. Peter K. Dennis of Stenigot 
House, the owner of the land. 

The actual operation which revealed the finds was ploughing to the unusual 
depth of 15 in. The ploughman collected the objects as they were turned up and 
then dug by hand to see if more could be found. Finally, the field was disc-harrowed 
and any possibility of detailed examination of the site, particularly its stratification, 
rendered extremely difficult. However, conversation with persons familiar with 
the ground and in particular Mr. G. V. Taylor, to whom the writer’s thanks are 
due for a careful investigation of the site and the recovery of certain small objects 
which had been overlooked, revealed that there had originally been a slight rise in 
the surface of the field at this point. In Mr. Taylor’s view, there had once existed 
here a small, low, round barrow, standing on an outcrop of red chalk and composed 
of chalk rubble covering the burial, capped by soil. Examination of the human 
remains (see Appendix B) disclosed the presence of three individuals, all adults, 
of whom two were male and the third uncertain. The finds, other than the human 
bones, consisted of the following: the remains of a bronze cauldron with triangular 
ears (pl. x111 a, 4) and fragments of its iron handle (pl. x11 4, 5), an iron dirk or 
langsax,! its bronze scabbard-chape and a fragment of bronze scabbard-binding 
(pl. x11 4, 1 and 4), a small tongue-shaped bronze plate of very thin sheeting and 


two of the pins by which it had sea J been attached (pl. x11 4, 7), an iron 
e 


strike-a-light (pl. x11 4, 2), a small iron knife (pl. x11 4, 3), and two iron blades with 
aknife-section and a perforation at one end (pl. x11 4, 6 and fig. 1, 5), together with 
fragments of a third (not illustrated); finally, there were numerous fragments of 
iron plate showing curvature (not illustrated), some with an overlapping joint 
across which ran a thin iron bar as if for strengthening. 

Several of the objects establish beyond question the pagan Saxon date of the 
barrow, principally the cauldron with triangular ears which will be discussed in 
detail later. The others are the iron strike-a-light, the small iron knife, and the 
dirk. None provides a close date with the possible exception of the last, which 
appears elsewhere in latish contexts, viz. in the Winchester burial, dated sixth 
century? and in grave 36 at Shudy Camps, Cambridgeshire, dated seventh century.3 
Inaddition, the Shudy Camps dirk has a scabbard-chape very similar to the example 
now _— A seventh-century date may well be correct for the Stenigot group 
as a whole. 

The other objects are less familiar and consequently less helpful in dating the 
burial, though intrinsically they are of some interest. The thin bronze plate is so 
fragile that it can scarcely have been other than ornamental; the slender bronze pins 
by which it was secured were § in. long, suggesting attachment to wood of at least 


Cf. Baldwin Brown, The Arts in Early 2 Antiq. Fourn. xi, 4, and fig. 2. 
England (1915), iv, p. 230, and pl. xvi, 6. 3 C.A.8. gto Pubns., n.8., V, fig. 7, 1. 
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I in. in thickness. More puzzling are the iron blades with one perforated end, 
Their pronounced cutting-edges certainly suggest use as knives in some specialized 
way and in fact one bears evidence of having undergone considerable sharpening, 
In each case the perforations are bevelled on one side suggesting that they may 
have served to take a countersunk rivet for the attachment of a folding handle, 
rather than as a means of suspension. It has been suggested! that they may have 
been early forms of razor with a folding wooden handle, though this accords ill 
with the accepted idea of Saxon coiffure! The morphology of the razor in historic 
times is little known and it may well be that ordinary knives with carefully sharp- 
ened edges were largely used. Such early examples as survive seem to be of the 
post-medieval period and have the distinctive feature of the ‘safe edge’ between 
blade and handle by which the implement could be held.? This was perhaps in 
itself a technical advance, in which case the Stenigot examples may represent an 
earlier stage. Finally, the pieces of iron plate may be the remains of some such 
vessel as a pail3 but are too fragmentary to permit reconstruction. 

The unusual nature of some of the objects is matched by certain peculiarities 
about the bronze cauldron. This belongs to a type met with fairly commonly in 
Anglo-Saxon cemeteries where, in contrast with more ornate vessels, it seems to 
represent the deceased person’s cooking-pot; the Stenigot cauldron is in fact 
heavily sooted on the exterior as if from prolonged exposure over an open fire, 
They were not, however, local products but a Frankish type manufactured in the 
Rhineland+ whence they were also exported to Norways and Switzerland.° 

Their distribution in this country (fig. 5; the data on which the map is based 
are given as an appendix to this note) emphasizes their role as objects of trade, 
since they are spread widely over both Anglian and Saxon areas and appear fre- 
quently on sites with easy access to the North Sea and so to the mouth of the Rhine 
(e.g. East Anglia and the river Thames). The outlying group of three cauldrons, 
found in a hoard of other sub-Roman or dark-age bronze vessels at Halkyn 
Mountain, Flintshire, suggests an extension of this trade along the Channel and 
into the Irish Sea; there was, no doubt, a brisk demand for such containers in the 
Celtic west, with its chronic shortage of domestic pottery.7 These are the only 
examples not found in a funerary context, which, with their appearance in a hoard, 
suggests that the enterprising trader responsible for shipping them to this distant 


1 By the late Mr. E. T. Leeds, to whom the 5 Ibid. Cf. also Universitets Oldsaksamlings 
writer is indebted for helpful comments on the Skrifter. I: Listas Fernalder, figs. 40 and 42 
material as a whole. (reference supplied by the late Mr. E. 'T. Leeds). 
2 As pointed out by Mr. N. C. Cook, F.S.A., © Cf. the cauldron with imperforate lugs from 
who kindly compared the blades under discussion Martigny, Canton du Valais, now in the Musée 
with razors in the Guildhall Museum. d’Art et d’Histoire at Geneva (Ganava, xi, 193} 
3 Analogous to that from a well at Pagan’s Hill, _p. 64, pl. v, 3 and fig. 4, 8). The writer is indebted 
Chew Stoke, Somerset, dated seventh-eighth to Dr. Edmond Sollberger, Keeper of Archaeology 
century (a reference kindly supplied by Mr.G.C. at Geneva, for the publication reference and for 
Dunning, F.S.A.). confirming the absence of perforations, which 
4 Aspects of Archaeology, 1951, p. 182 (C. F.C. suggests that the article may still have been on 
Hawkes, Bronze-Workers, Cauldrons and Bucket-  trade-route. 
Animals in Iron Age and Roman Britain). 7 Hawkes, op. cit., pp. 177 and 189. 
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shore may not have been successful in actually distributing them. A parallel 
instance of Anglo-Saxon semi-luxury objects appearing on a Celtic site is provided 


A TYPE! 


@ TYPE II 


@ III-HYBRID OR 
INDETERMINATE 


O IV-POTTERY 
DERIVATIVES 


Fic. 5. Distribution of Anglo-Saxon bronze cauldrons with triangular lugs, and pottery derivatives in 
England and Wales. 


by the recent discovery of Merovingian glass during the excavation of the hill-fort 
at Dinas Powis, Glamorgan, by Mr. A. L. Alcock in 1954. 

Professor Hawkes would trace the development of this cauldron back to a 
probable prototype of the second century a.p. in the Roman Rhineland,' the cylin- 
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drical upper portion of which obtained a concave profile by the third century! and 
which reached its fully developed form by the substitution of triangular ears for 
ring-handles shortly afterwards. This was to become the regular type of the fourth 
century and appears subsequently, as already noted, as a Frankish export. But it 
would be wrong to assume that the concave profile was a consistent feature on this 
type of cauldron as known from Anglo-Saxon sites in this country. In certain cases 
they are only fragmentary so that it is difficult to be certain about that original 
shape, but complete cauldrons exhibit a range of form varying from the normal 
concave wall rising from a carination, as at Long Wittenham? and Halkyn Moun- 
tain, to others where the carination is softened into a rounded base, though some 
trace of the concave profile above remains, as at Little Wilbraham, Holywell Row, 
and Fairford, and finally to those of completely globular shape as at Bidford-on- 
Avon and the river Thames at London (though the latter seems to preserve some 
trace of the carination in the form of a basal angle). It is possible that this variation 
may represent a typological degeneration from the original concave profile, in 
which case the globular examples may well be the latest in the series. 

At what point the Stenigot cauldron stands is, in view of its mutilated condition, 
somewhat difficult to say but certain technical details in its construction afford some 
aid. The normal method of fabrication with this type of cauldron seems to have 
been to beat up a single piece of bronze sheet, already cut with triangular ears, into 
the required shape, so that it was essentially of one-piece construction. The 
original thickness of the sheet can generally be discerned at the rim, but the 
hammering reduces this at the base to paper thinness, of the order of } mm. or 
less. The Stenigot cauldron, however, seems to be unique in that it is of two-piece 
construction, composed of a single sheet, riveted down one side, forming the upper 
part of the vessel, to the lower edge of which was riveted an approximately circular 
sheet to form the base. This reconstruction is based on the fact that the gap in the 
wall of the largest fragment (pl. x111 a) is filled by a smaller fragment showing the 
riveted seam (pl. x111 4, 1), while the base fragment (pl. x111 4, 2) can be fitted to 
the lower edge of the large piece. The whole technique is decidedly awkward and 
it evidently proved necessary to make vertical cuts at intervals in the lower edge of 
the upper sheet in order to fit it neatly to the base piece. The final effect must have 
been somewhat as shown in the reconstructed drawing (fig. 2, 5); the weak point 
was evidently where the wall turned sharply inwards towards the base, and it was 
here that a break must have occurred when the cauldron was subjected to prolonged 
strain. In general shape, then, it conforms more to the globular type, as might be 
expected, if there is any validity in the typological sequence, from the generally late 
character of the burial. 

The rivets themselves are of a rather unusual type. They are composed of small 
bronze strips with tapering ends (fig. 2, 5 a) which are folded, as indicated by the 
broken lines, to form a square head. The tapered ends are then brought together 
and passed, from inside to outside, through slots in the two edges to be joined; 
finally, they are bent back in the manner of the modern paper-fastener (fig. 2, 5 4 


1 Hawkes, op. cit., fig. 47¢. should be made to the appendix at the end of this 
2 For this and the subsequent sites, reference _ paper. 
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a, 4. Stenigot, Lincs.: fragments of bronze cauldron from Saxon barrow 
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and pl. x11 5, 2). Technically the method has a makeshift look but was no doubt 
adequate to make a tight joint in view of the thinness of the component sheets." 


APPENDIX A 
List of Sites in England and Wales producing Bronze Cauldrons with Triangular Ears 


In this list, on which the distribution map (fig. 5) is based, an attempt has been made to group 
the cauldrons into two main types, I with concave wall rising from a carination, and II with 
convex wall giving a globular profile; as suggested above, the former may be earlier than the latter. 
Under III are listed those of indeterminate or hybrid type and under IV the pottery derivatives. 
Under types I and IT have been classified only those cauldrons about the profiles of which there 
is certainty; thus the vessels from Holywell Row, Fairford, and Little Wilbraham have been 
placed under ITI since there is a suspicion of concavity about the walls, although in all other 
respects they conform to the globular type, IT. 

While it is not claimed that this is an exhaustive list, every effort has been made to make it as 
complete as possible and the author tenders his sincere thanks to those museum curators and 
others who have responded to his inquiries in this connexion, and especially to Mr. D. M. Wilson 
for notes on the specimens in the Cambridge Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology. 


Site Description 
I. Concave WALL RISING FROM CARINATION 
Long Wittenham, Berks. Grave 93: at feet of skeleton 


Museum or Publication 


Archaeologia, xxxviii, 345, and 


of boy. Also present, iron 
spear-head, knife, and bronze- 
bound beaker, _ probably 
Frankish. 


Barrow’ with  inhumation 
burial: cauldron at feet, 
associated with bronze bowl 
with bossed rim; sword and 
shield-boss also present. 


Three found, with other sub- 
Roman or dark-age vessels 
(?a merchant’s hoard). 


Sawston, nr. Cambridge 


Halkyn Mountain, Flints. 


Ixworth Thorpe, Suffolk Found with iron sword, shield- 


boss, and spear-head. 
II. Convex WaLL AND GLOBULAR PROFILE 


Barrington, Cambs. 


Stenigot, Lincs. Described in this paper. 


351, pl. xvint, 2; Guide 
to 4.-S. Antiquities (1923), 
pp. 68-70, and fig. 77. 


Archaeologia, xviii, 340-3, pl. 
xxv, 4. [The cauldron lacks 
a base but clearly belongs to 
this group.] 


Archaeologia, xiv, 275, pl. 
xx, (f); Ellis Davies, Pre- 
historic and Roman Remains 
of Flintshire (1949), p. 176. 

Ipswich Museum: I.C.M. 
1951-59. 


Cambridge Museum of 
Archaeology and Ethnology. 


' For a similar method of riveting cf. the 
cauldron in the Grosvenor Museum, Chester, 
found in a late second-century deposit in the 
excavation of the Deanery Field barrack-blocks 
(4.4.4. xviii, 3-4, 142, fig. 8 2) and the secondary 

0 


repairs on the Romano-British cauldron from 
Carlingwark Loch, Kirkcudbrightshire (P.8.4.8. 
Ixxxvii, 28, and fig. 7). 

2 Information kindly supplied by Mr. S. E. West. 
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Site 
River Thames, London 


Brightwell Heath, Suffolk! 


Bidford-on-Avon, Warws. 


Girton College, Cambridge 


Little Wilbraham, Cambs. 


Fairford, Glos. 


Queniborough, Leics. 


Illington, Norfolk 
Holywell Row, Suffolk 


Croydon, Surrey 


Bidford-on-Avon, Warws. 


III. Hysrip or INDETERMINATE 
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Description 


From barrow, associated with 
(?) draughtsman, beads, bone 
disc, ivory bracelet, and bone 
comb. 


(a) One found with saucer- 
brooch, possibly to be asso- 
ciated with child’s skeleton. 

(2) Another found at head of 

male burial in grave 182. 


Grave 56. 


Three: two contained ? cre- 
mations, one accompanied by 
bone comb. 


Two: one found 1844-5, the 
other 1851 with spear-head, 
strips of copper, knife, shears, 
and shield-boss. 


Found with bronze bow] with 
bossed flange, bucket, pottery, 
shield-bosses, and buckles. 


Grave 11, from burial of child, 
associated with bronze bowl 
with bossed flange, square- 
headed brooch, etc. Prob- 
ably seventh century. 


Fragments. 


? Information kindly supplied by Mr. S. E. West. 


Museum cr Publication 

London Museum A. 10121; 
London Museum Catalogue 
no. 6; London and the Saxons, 
p- 147, and fig. 25. 

Ipswich Museum: I.C.M.: 
R. 1920-20; Ipswich Field 
Club Fourn.vi(1921), 11-13, 
and fig. 24. 


Archaeologia, \xxiii, 100-1, 
pl. rxxim, fig. 5. 


Archaeologia, \xxiv, 276, and 
pl. vu, 3. 


E. J. Hollingworth and M. M. 
O’Reilly, The Anglo-Saxon 
Cemetery at Girton College, 
Cambridge, p. 17. 

Cambridge Museum of 
Archaeology and Ethnology, 
48, 1327, 1380, and 1457; 
R. C. Neville, Saxon Obse- 
quies (1852), p. 23, and pl. 16. 

W. M. Wrylie, Fairford 
Graves (1852), pp. 15 and 
19, and pl. vim, fig. 1; 
C. Roach Smith, Collectanea 
Antiqua, ii, 160. 

John Nichols, History and 
Antiquities of the County of 
Leicester, vol. i, pt. il, p. 377, 
and pl. 1, 2. 


Norwich Museum, 220-950. 


Cambridge Museum of 
Archaeology and Ethnology, 
Z. 7106); C.A.8. 4to Pubns., 
n.s. iii, 8, and fig. 3, I. 


Baldwin Brown, The Arts in 
Early England (1915), 
Pp. 472, and pl. cxvil, 3. 

Archaeologia, \xxili, 100-1. 
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Site Description Museum or Publication 
IV. Porrery Derivatives 
Sutton Courtenay, Berks. xcii, 90, and 
g. 10. 

Harston, Leics. sa Trans. Leics. Arch. Soc. xxviii, 
50, fig. 3. 

Lackford, Suffolk dey C.A.8. 4to Pubns., n.s. vi, 20, 
and fig. 23. 


APPENDIX B 
Report on Skeletal Remains by Professor A. F. E. Cave 


Nature of remains. An inextricably mixed mass of comminuted human bones, showing old 
and recent post-mortem fracture, with practically no single long bone entire. Skull remains 
particularly fragmentary and imperfect. No criterion available for the mutual allocation of 
individual bones (even after restoration) and no possibility of determining with certainty the sex 
and age of the individuals represented. 


Summary of identifications: 


A. An adult (not aged) male individual. 
B. Robust male adult (middle aged or older). 
C. Young adult individual (around twenty years of age or less). ? sex. 


Conclusion. So far then as the evidence goes the Stenigot osseous remains represent three 


individuals: an adult male, a tall, robustly-built adult male of middle or later life, and a young 
adult, probably about twenty years old or less and as to whose sex there is no positive evidence. 

A platycnemic tibia and some corresponding foot-bones (perhaps belonging to skeleton A) 
are green-stained by copper or bronze. 

The teeth available for examination show a degree of functional attrition common in the 
Saxon period. 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF GREEK BLACK AND TERRA 
SIGILLATA RED 


By Mavis Bimson 


Cuassicat pottery such as serra sigillata has no parallel in the post-classical world, 
and was studied by scholars for many years before the methods of its manufacture 
were known. It is remarkable that practically none of the research on the technical 
aspect was carried out in England, and, in spite of their great interest, the processes 
involved still seem to be little understood here. It is the purpose of this paper to 
review these processes, to show how various misconceptions have arisen in regard 
to them, and also to suggest some more probable explanations in the light of work 
done recently at the British Museum laboratory. 

An unfortunate result of the early ignorance concerning the nature of the surface- 
layer was the borrowing of the term ‘glaze’, which ought to be strictly confined to 
the vitreous layer wherewith most porcelain and earthenware are covered. It will 
be shown that the superficial layer of terra sigillata is a very different and completely 
unrelated substance; and it may be said at once that the most acceptable alternative 
to the word ‘glaze’ seems to be ‘gloss’,! which has no misleading associations and 
will therefore be used in this paper. With serra sigillata, the closely related problem 
of the so-called Greek black ‘glaze’ will be considered. 

Among the earliest scientific work on the Greek black gloss were two analyses 
published in 1844 by Brongniart,? which showed that it contained the oxides of 
silicon, aluminium, magnesium, calcium, iron, sodium, and potassium. In spite of 
these analyses, Brongniart came to the conclusion that sufficient manganese must 
have been present to give a manganese-iron black,3 an error which unfortunately 
gained a firm place in the literature. 

The credit for first recognizing that the colour was due to an oxide of iron should 
probably be given to Durand-Gréville,* who wrote as follows: ‘If one heats out of 
contact with air... a sherd of Greek vase covered with black paint, this keeps its 
colour, but, if the fragment is strongly heated in the presence of air, its black colour 
is oxidized and becomes red in the form of ferric oxide.5...’ In scientific terms, this 
means that when there is a shortage of oxygen in the kiln the black oxides of iron 
are stable; but when there is a plentiful supply the red oxide, which has a higher 
ratio of oxygen to iron, is formed. It may be noted that serra sigillata red is thus 
essentially the same as Greek black, the only difference being the higher state of 
oxidation of the iron it contains. 

The question as to how the Greeks were able to obtain iron in different states of 
oxidation on the same vase was answered by two Americans, C. F. Binns and A. D. 

1 This term was used by R. J. Charleston in that time. 

Roman Pottery (London, 1955). « E. Durand-Gréville, ‘Couleur du décor de 

2 A. Brongniart, Traité des arts ceramigues (Paris, vases grecs’, in Revue Archéologique, 1891, pp- 99" 

1844). 118. 
Me Tne black glaze in common use by potters at 5 Ferric oxide, Fe,O3. 
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Frazer.! Their experiments showed that when antique sherds were refired under 
reducing conditions and oe allowed to enter during the cooling stage, the iron 
oxide in the body of the sherds was reoxidized while in the painted areas it remained 
black. As a result of this work, Binns and Frazer concluded that the Greek kilns 
were fired in three stages; first an oxidizing fire to 600° C., then a reducing fire to 
about 950° C. (obtained by using a type of fuel which would produce a dense 
smoke), and finally a second oxidizing period after the temperature had fallen to 
§50° C. While there can be no certainty about the details of a lost technique this 
seems to be unnecessarily complicated and would be difficult to carry out in a simple 
kiln. A bright, fierce fire is needed to raise the temperature of a kiln from 600° C. 
togs0° C. and that is not consistent with a reducing atmosphere. It is more likely 
that normal firing continued until the baking was complete and then the fire was 
damped down and all vents sealed. By this means the access of oxygen would be cut 
toa minimum and a reducing atmosphere would automatically ensue, whether or 
not some special smoky fuel was introduced; as soon as the temperature had fallen 
sufficiently, the fire would be raked out and air allowed to enter. This schedule has 
been used very successfully at the British Museum laboratory for firing Greek black. 

Although the technique of firing the ware was now understood, the material used 
for the gloss remained unknown to the archaeologist. This problem had been taken 
up by workers in Germany who were interested in the commercial possibilities of 
the process. According to A. J. Rijken? the first person to reproduce terra sigillata 
was C. Nuissl, who took out a patent for it in 1914.3 Nuissl allowed the heavy 
particles to settle from a suspension of ferruginous clay and used the supernatant 
slip for his gloss. Subsequent attempts to repeat his results failed, since at that time 
it was not realized that the majority of clays cannot be used to produce serra sigillata 
no matter what method is used. In 1936 Schumann‘ did succeed in reproducing 
the gloss and attributed his success to the selection of clay particles of colloidal 
dimensions. These anomalous results suggested to A. J. Rijken and J. C. Favejees 
that it might be interesting to investigate the mineralogical composition of the clay 
fraction less than 2 uw and they found it to consist in most clays of kaolinite, mont- 
morillonite, and/or a muscovite-related® mineral. Pure samples of each of these 
minerals were then made into slips, painted on unbaked sherds and fired at 1,000° C, 
The kaolinite and montmorillonite both gave dull layers, whereas illite gave a 
‘coherent shiny layer’ in the unfired state, and when fired, had the characteristic 
appearance of serra sigillata both as regards shine and colour. Their work showed 
that a high percentage of illite in the slip is essential for the production of the gloss. 
The need for deposits of suitable clay explains very satisfactorily the localized dis- 
tribution of terra sigillata manufactories on the Continent and the varying quality of 
their products. 


™ ‘The Genesis of the Greek Black Glaze’, in 3 D.R.P. 299493. 
American Fournal of Archaeology, xxxiii (1929), 4 D.R.P. 660928. 
I-10. 5 Chem. Weekblad, xxxviii (1941), 262. 

* ‘Some Aspects of Glazes, Engobes and Terra © Dr. Rijken states that his muscovite mineral 
Sigillata,’ International Ceramic Congress, Maas- closely resembled the mineral to which Grimm gave 
tricht. the name illite. 
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Once the technique of producing serra sigillata was known, it was a short ste 
to the reproduction of Greek red and black figure ware, and Schumann,! who had 
previously worked on serra sigillata, was apparently the first person to be successful, 
From his account it seems probable that the Greek potters prepared what is now 
called a casting slip. By adding a very small percentage of certain salts, a sticky clay 
slip is converted into a thin mobile liquid from which the heavy particles settle out, 
The supernatant slip then contains only particles of very small dimensions and if 
they consist predominantly of illite the slip will be suitable for use as a gloss. In his 
paper Dr. Schumann greatly stressed the importance of adding protective colloids 
to the clay slip; but though it is impossible to say that such colloids are not necessary 
(since they are naturally present in most clays) it has been observed in preparing 
samples of the gloss in the British Museum laboratory that their addition is not 
essential. Similarly Schumann stressed the addition of further alkali, which was 
also found to be unnecessary; unlike the more common clay minerals illite contains 
an alkali element.2 An account of Dr. Schumann’s work was incorporated in the 
Faber Monograph on Greek pottery? and although in his original paper Schumann 
refers in a footnote to the work on clay minerals by Rijken and Favejeet it is un- 
fortunate that the reference was not carried over to the Monograph, which leaves 
the misleading impression that particle size is the paramount factor in the produc- 
tion of a gloss. Using Schumann’s methods, it was found impossible to reproduce 
terra sigillata in the British Museum laboratory until we obtained a German clay 
from the Pfalz;5 this readily gave a satisfactory gloss and the author is greatly 
indebted to Dr. Rijken for the sample of this clay. 

Another theory of Schumann’s referred to in the Faber Monograph concerns 
the design of the Greek kiln. He appears to have based his theory on a paper by 
Hussong® who in turn based his reconstruction on a vase-painting.” In this illustra- 
tion (pl. x1v) the upper half of the oven is shown filled with pots, and the per- 
forated floor is supported beneath by a central wall; on one side of this wall are 
black dots which have been accepted as representing fuel and on the other side is an 
object which may be a vessel or a flame. From this Schumann conjectured that the 
central wall extended beyond the oven to support the arch of the tunnel and that 
only one side of the tunnel was used for firing, the other being used to introduce 
vessel containing some material to assist reduction. Such a procedure would make 


1 'T. Schumann, Ber. Deut. Keram. Ges. xxiii known in this country is the one at Colchester; I 
(1942), 408-26. found the local London clay which is dug to make 
2 For example, kaolinite is 4[Al,Si,0,(OH),]; _ bricks quite unsuitable for serra sigi//ata. However, 
illite is Ky gAl)Siyg-13035-3¢(OH) 9-13- Naturally the clay which was discovered packed in pits around 
occurring illite almost invariably contains iron as an __ the kiln site did give a gloss though of rather poor 
impurity. quality, not unlike that found on the greater part of 
3 A. Lane, Greek Pottery (London, 1948). the kiln’s products. It would be very interesting to 
4 Loc. cit. know the source of this clay, and the author is very 
5 Deposits of suitable clay are found in N. grateful to Mr. M. R. Hull, F.S.A., of the Col 
America (see J. B. Kenny, The Complete Book of chester and Essex Museum, for a sample of it. 
Pottery Making, p. 218) but the Ceramic Research 6 L. Hussong, Zur Technik der Attischen Geass 
Association could not tell me of an English clay  keramik, Inaugural Diss. (Heidelberg, 1928), p. 34 
sufficiently rich in illite. The only sigillata kiln 7 Antike Denkmaeler, i (Berlin, 1891), pl. 1 
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it extraordinarily difficult to fire the kiln properly. In fact a problem seems to have 
been created where none exists; because any kiln whose draught can be controlled 
may be used successfully for firing Greek black. The firing of terra sigillata is com- 
plicated by the fact that the fine red gloss is easily reduced but very difficult to re- 
oxidize—even to a muddy brown—and it is necessary to keep smoke out of contact 
with the ware during the whole firing. The kiln for firing serra sigi/lata which was 
excavated at Colchester contained a series of vertical clay pipes so that the products 
of combustion passed through the oven without contaminating the atmosphere 

x1v 4). 

O hee, the replica of a simple Romano-British kiln was fired recently at the 
Wattisfield pottery! a few pieces of raw serra sigillata were included; it is interesting 
that two were slightly reduced and one emerged as Greek black (without the slightest 
intention on our part). It may be that this represents an early stage in the develo 
ment of the technique and that the potters of the Geometric period were equally 
uncertain whether their slip decorations would fire black or red. Observation of the 
results would in time lead to the discovery that by controlling the conditions of 
combustion they could to a great extent control the colour. 

Finally there remains a small group of pottery of which the method of manu- 
facture is still in doubt; a type in which both red and black gloss are found on the 
same vessel. Dr. Schumann suggested to Miss Richter? that the vessels were fired 
twice, the red gloss being applied after the first normal firing had produced the 
black gloss and during the second firing never exposed to reduction at all. This 
method is quite practical and has been carried out in the British Museum labora- 
tory. However it was felt by various scholars that a single firing was more probable 
and I understand that experiments are proceeding in America to show that differ- 
ent clay fractions may have been used for the different areas. The results should be 
most interesting. 

There are also various scientific questions which must be considered in any dis- 
cussion of this subject. First, which oxide of iron is responsible for the black colour ? 
It is fairly certain that no one particular oxide is concerned; of three samples of 
classical Greek black examined for this laboratory at the British Museum (Natural 
History) by X-ray diffraction, one was shown to contain the mineral wiistite (FeO) 
and the other two gave diffraction patterns previously unrecorded.3 Another 
problem is why the black gloss retains its colour when the ‘reserved’ areas are re- 
oxidized to red. It is usually suggested that this difference in behaviour is due to 
the oxidizing gases having greater difficulty in penetrating the gloss; either because 
of sintering or close packing of the clay particles. If this were so it follows that the 
reduction of the gloss ought to be similarly hindered; but it has been observed in this 
laboratory that after slight exposure to reducing conditions the gloss may be jet 
black while the colour of the body is hardly changed. It therefore seems probable 
that a purely physical explanation is inadequate and it is suggested here that at the 
critical temperature (9 0—1,000° C.) the lower oxidation state of iron may be much 


' Through the interest of Mr. F. J. Watson. 2 G. M.A. Richter in The Annual of the British 
An account of this experiment has not yet been School at Athens, xlvi (1951), 143-50. 
published. 3 These oxides were not identified. 
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more stable in the gloss than in the body, due to differences of bonding in the mole- 
cule. Finally there is the nature of the shiny surface layer. Dr. Schumann! believed 
that it was due to the small size of the particles, but it has been shown that this 
single factor is not sufficient ;? others have considered that sintering took place and 
a glassy layer was formed. However, it was observed by Rijken and Favejee? and 
has been confirmed in this laboratory that the gloss is apparent before firing; also a 
cross-section made here showed no vitreous layer at a magnification of x 100. The 
similarity between this gloss and that obtained by polishing an ordinary clay 
suggests that the effect may be due to the orientation of the mineral particles parallel 
to the surface. In polishing, this is achieved by external pressure, whereas in the 
case of the mineral illite the plate-like particles? apparently take up a similar 
orientation by virtue of their surface forces. 

In conclusion, it may be claimed that the technique used in the manufacture of 
this pottery is now understood in its general outline, though some scientific prob- 
lems remain to be solved. It has been shown in this paper that serra sigillata red and 
Greek black are fundamentally the same; in both cases the gloss is obtained by 
painting or ‘slipping’ the partly dried pot with a fine suspension of an illite clay 
containing a certain amount of iron. The ware may then be fired either to obtain 
terra sigillata red, when it is kept from contact with reducing gases, or to obtain 
Greek black if exposed to reducing gases; in each case the colour is due to an oxide 
of iron. The important points which it is hoped that this paper has succeeded in 
establishing are, firstly, that a particular mineralogical species of clay is essential to 
the process and, secondly, that the process itself—from the technological point of 
view—is one of extreme economy and simplicity, although the underlying theories 
may appear somewhat complicated. 

The author would like to thank Dr. H. J. Plenderleith, F.S.A., and her col- 
leagues in the Research Laboratory and the Greek and Roman Dept. of the British 
Museum, to whom she is greatly indebted. 


1 Loc. cit. mica (muscovite) which occurs in large laminated 
2 By Rijken and Favejee, /oc. cit. sheets. 
3 It may be noted that illite is closely related to 
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a. Fragment of a vase painting 
showing the vertical section of a 
Greek kiln 


after Antike Denkmaeler 


4. Smoke ducts from the serra sigi//ata kiln at Colchester 
By courtesy of the Colchester and Essex Museum 
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CHURCH ORIENTATIONS AND PATRONAL FESTIVALS 
By Tue Rev. Hucu Benson, M.A. 


In Antig. Fourn. xxx (1950), pp. 47-51, the late C. J. P. Cave, F.S.A., contributed 
a paper on the orientation of churches. He referred to Wordsworth’s poem on 
Rydal chapel, written in 1823, and to the note prefixed to it. In this note Words- 
worth says: ‘Our churches invariably perhaps, stand east and west, but why is by 
few persons exactly known; nor, that the degree of deviation from due east often 
noticed in the ancient ones was determined, in each particular case, by the point in 
the horizon at which the sun rose upon the day of the saint to whom the church was 
dedicated.’ The poem that follows describes a vigil on the site the night before, 
and in the morning the solemn fixing of the church’s position by observing the 
rising sun.? 

It must be admitted that there is no evidence in service books or other records 
that churches were set out actually in this way. The infrequency of a clear sky at 
sunrise in England would seem to make it impracticable. Moreover, if the site had 
been previously occupied by an earlier church or a preaching cross, the point in the 
sky where the sun rose on the patronal festival or special saint’s day could have been 
observed over a course of years, and marked by some feature, so that the new 
church could be set out on any day without sunshine or ceremony. This paper will 
therefore be concerned simply with Wordsworth’s statement that English churches 


faced sunrise on their patronal festivals. Is it true? 
Cave says that his observations give no support whatever for the idea. He adds, 
referring to other investigators, that the late F. C. Eeles also concluded that there 


' Wordsworth does not tell us how he came to 
know this. It is reputed to be a Scottish Masonic 
tradition. (See Dictionary of Architecture, Archi- 
tectural Publication Society, 1853, article on 
‘Orientation’, and W. A. Laurie, History of Free- 
masonry, 1859, p. 414. These articles, however, 
both quote Wordsworth in corroboration.) A very 
much earlier mention is to be found, by Silas Taylor 
(or Domville). Domville was a captain in the Parlia- 
mentary army, who later devoted himself to anti- 
quarian pursuits. He died in 1678. One of his 
manuscripts contains this passage: ‘In the days of 
yore, when a church was to be built, they watched 
and prayed on the vigil of the dedication, and took 
that point of the horizon where the sun rose from 
the East, which makes that variation, so that few 
stand true, except those built between [ = at] the 
equinoxes. I have experimented some churches and 
have found the line to point to that part of the 
horizon where the sun arises on the day of the saint 
towhom the church is dedicated.’ During the Com- 


monwealth Domville ransacked the cathedral libraries 
of Hereford and Worcester with great zeal. Hence 
he may have got his information from early sources. 
This is quoted from Walter Johnson, Byways iz 
British Archaeology, 1912, p. 225. On the other 
hand, at his date, Domville might have had contact 
with the living tradition as a Masonic secret. 

That English churches faced sunrise on their 
Patronal Festivals is referred to by John Mason 
Neale and Benjamin Webb in 1842 as ‘a practice 
undoubtedly prevalent in England’ (Symbolism of 
Churches by Durandus, trans. J. M. Neale and B. 
Webb, 1842, p. 14,n. 17). They neither tell us the 
source of their information nor mention Words- 
worth. Nor do they say how far they really assured 
themselves it was a fact. They note, however, that 
Durand himself knew nothing of the custom, in fact 
he expected all churches to face due east like St. 
Peter’s, Rome, and complained that a few faced sun- 
rise at the solstices instead. 
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was no support for it in Scottish churches, and that T. W. Shore agreed for Hamp- 
shire. Cave also mentions that W. Airey too disposed of the idea. 

In his paper Cave tells us that he measured 642 churches. He takes as his first 
example his churches that are dedicated as St. Peter’s. He had measured 62. Their 
orientations ranged from 544° to 1154°. The position of sunrise on the feast of St. 
Peter and St. Paul (29th June) was, he says, 524° (latitude 51° N.) in the thirteenth 
century. Thus nota single church was less than 2° off the required direction. Most 
were very wide of it. Cave’s other examples gave similar results. 

My own investigations I have carried farther. Firstly, for example, St. Peter has 
two other festivals besides 29th June. They are 22nd February, the festival of his 
Throne, and 1st August the festival of his Chains. In order to discover if a church 
faced sunrise on one of these days rather more accurate calculations must be made. 
It is of little use just to measure the church’s orientation. The local horizon is of 
great importance, and must always be measured too. In some cases it might make 
a difference of 20° to the position of local sunrise. All deductions based on an 
assumption that every horizon measures 0° o’ will be false. Actually, 0° 0’ is rare, 
and only found where churches are on exposed sites. It is most unfortunate that 
Cave never measured his horizons. Nor did Eeles, Shore, Airey, or other investi- 
gators I know.! 

Calculation of sunrise positions must be made for the sun’s upper limb, not its 
centre. Due allowance must also be made for the refraction of light. Neither of 
these is very much, but in England their combined effect is a matter of 14° in the 
position of sunrise. There is lastly the Julian calendar, which means that the position 
of sunrise on any particular day changed from century to century. Every church 
measured must therefore be dated. 

Taking these several factors carefully into consideration I have measured the 
237 churches and chapels of Oxfordshire that certainly are either medieval them- 
selves or have medieval foundations, and have calculated in each case the days they 
faced sunrise. Among these churches there are 25 now dedicated as St, Peter's. 
Eight of these faced sunrise on a festival of St. Peter, to the very day: 


Broadwell (D) ‘ 
Broughton Pogis (D) 


1 e.g. J. Rigg, “The Orientation of King’s 
College Chapel’ (Camb. Antig. Soc. Fourn., vol. i 
(1853)). Rigg calculated the chapel’s sunrise day to 
be 22nd Mar. The chapel is indeed on level ground, 
but it is not on an exposed site, so the local horizon 
would not be 0° o’. Distant treetops, etc., in such 
cases always make it at least 1° high, and this would 
bring the sunrise day to 25th Mar. 

See also S. Gsell, Les Monuments antiques de 
LP Algérie, ii, 1901, p. 124. Gesell may have had his 
refraction, etc., correct, but he disregarded his local 
horizon. What is more, his book contains a photo- 
graph of his church, the basilica of St. Salsa at Tipasa, 
and this shows an enormous hill to the east. If he 


29th June 
Ist August 


had made allowance for this hill he migAt have found 
his church facing sunrise on St. Salsa’s Day after all. 
But in any case the basilica was built in the middle 
of an ancient cemetery, all the tombstones of which 
lay in a particular direction, including that of St. 
Salsa herself, which was preserved intact and made 
the centrepiece of the new church. In such circum- 
stances the church could hardly be expected to run 
skew-wise across the tombs, whatever the reason. 
I obtained this reference to Gsell’s book from 
J. D. Davies, The Origin and Development of Early 
Christian Architecture, 1952, p. 83. Davies rejects 
the idea of Patronal Festival orientation on the 
strength of this isolated and unsatisfactory example. 
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Dorchester Abbey . . , . 22nd February 
Drayton-St.-Peter . . 22nd February 
Hook Norton (nave) : 7‘ . Ist August 
South Newington . ‘ ‘ . 22nd February 
Wilcote ‘ ‘ R . 22nd February 
Wolvercote . ‘ . ‘ . 29th June 


This is admittedly less than half, but is nearly a third, and very different from 
Cave’s nil. 

The two churches in this list marked (D) call for special note. Broughton Pogis 
isa Norman church with an Early English chancel. The Norman nave was built to 
face sunrise on 1st August. When the Early English chancel was built a century 
and a half later, the sun was rising on 1st August about 1° farther to the south. The 
new chancel runs therefore in this new direction. This is the reason for the crooked 
chancel. 

A somewhat similar thing seems to have happened at Broadwell. The parts of 
Broadwell church are difficult to date, since it was much rebuilt in the thirteenth 
century, but on analogy with other churches it seems that the chancel preserves at 
least the foundations of an older church. So at Broadwell it is the chancel that has 
the original direction, and the nave the corrected direction. This again is the 
reason for the crooked chancel. 

There has been a great deal of speculation on the reason for crooked chancels, 
from the sentimental—that they represent our Saviour’s inclined head on the cross,! 
to the practical—that they are due to the carelessness or ignorance of medieval 
builders.2 I think it will be found, on the contrary, that in possibly every case they 
are due to a deliberate change of orientation in parts built at a later date. There 
are 87 crooked churches in Oxfordshire, and in very nearly every case the difference 
of orientation between the two parts of the church is simply the difference required 
by the change of the position #3 sunrise due to the use of the Julian calendar. Feast 
days in the first half of the year (15th December to 15th June, Norman calendar) 
required a change to the north, and feast days in the second half (1 5th June to 1 5th 
December) required a change to the south. In just a few cases the orientation seems 
—— been changed for other reasons in addition to the requirements of the Julian 
calendar. 

That these changes of orientation are deliberate is further emphasized by the 
following observation. The new part of the church, with its new direction, is not 
just added clumsily to the old. It is usually joined, rather ingeniously, according to 
a definite design, the purpose of which is to have the effect of changing the direction 
of the church as a whole. One such design is found where the chancel is new, and 
another where the nave is new. In the first case the two axial lines will be found to 


' The Symbolism of Churches by Durandus, trans. 1914, p. 249; C. Munro Cautley, Norfolk Churches, 
J. M. Neale and B. Webb, 1842, p. lxxxii. 1949, pp. 14-17. Cautley pictures the mason 
2 e.g. Cave himself at the end of his article, setting out the site of a church by scraping his foot 
p- 51. See also A. Hamilton Thompson, The along the ground, as a farmer might set out the site 
Ground Plan of the English Parish Church, 1911, of a rick. 
p. 131; F. Bond, Dedications of English Churches, 
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cross one another in the centre of the nave. In the second they will be found to cross 
one another in the centre of the chancel. The whole church appears to have been 
swung round, as it were, on one or other of these two points. The diagrams in 
figs. 1 and 2 will make this clear. 


3 4 
Crooked Churches 
1. The orientation of an ancient church changed by means of a new chancel. 
2. The orientation of an ancient church changed by means of a new nave. In both cases the change is 
to the south. The new parts are shown in black. 
3. A simple change of direction at the chancel arch. Either the chancel or the nave may be new. 
4. The axial lines parallel—no change of direction. 


The chancel arch is in most cases, it seems, rebuilt so as to stand centrally astride 
the new axial line, at right angles to it. 

There is indeed a third type of crooked church frequently found. It cannot be 
said to have the effect of changing the direction of the church as a whole. The axial 
lines simply meet at the chancel arch, and only the styles of architecture in the first 
instance will indicate which half of the church has the original direction and which 
the correction. This type is illustrated in fig. 3. Broughton Pogis is like this. 
Broadwell is of the type shown in fig. 2. Fig. 1 is the type most commonly found, 
perhaps half the crooked churches met with are of this plan. 
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I have added fig. 4 asa warning. There are quite a number of churches like this. 
To an unpractised eye they can be mistaken for the type shown in fig. 2. 

There are also a few churches which have a small part of an older church incor- 
porated into them—perhaps only a few feet, but enough to show the different 
direction of the earlier one. In Oxfordshire this can be seen at Bicester and Bodi- 
cote. The same sort of thing, but on a very grand scale, is found at Oxford Cathe- 
dral. Cardinal Wolsey’s new college, with new chapel planned but never built, is 
set out on a line turned nearly 5° north of the line of the old priory church, now the 
cathedral. The cathedral seems to incorporate very old foundations, which give 
it its direction,' and to have faced sunrise on 25th March when it was originally 
built. During the passage of six or seven centuries the position of sunrise on 25th 
March had changed by nearly 5°. Hence the line of the present buildings. 

To return to our Peter churches, the remaining 17 churches that did not face 
sunrise on a festival of St. Peter faced sunrise on the following days: 


14th September 
3rd April (or 29th August) 


Alvescot 
Aston Rowant 


Bucknell (D) 3rd April 
Cassington . 15th August 
Caversham (D) 25th March 
Checkendon . March 
Cornwell. 25th March 
Deddington (D) . 1oth March 
Hanborough (D) . 3rd April 
Hanwell (D). ; 29th August 
Great Haseley (D) 29th August 
Marsh Baldon (D) ‘ . 15th August 
Oxford, St.-Peter-in-the-East (D) 15th August 
Shiplake ‘ 25th March 
Steeple Aston 25th March 
Stoke Lyne . 14th September 
Swalcliffe 25th March 


As before, the sign (D) indicates a crooked church with two alignments of different 
dates, each correct for its own century. 

The above days are typical of what is found for the county as a whole, my totals 
for Oxfordshire being: 


44 churches 25th March (The Annunciation) 
 —_— 14th September (Holy Cross) 


' S.A. Warner, Oxford Cathedral, 1924, pp.20, rected I do not know, unless the shrine made this 
21. The foundations discovered to the east of the inadvisable. Note that Oxford Cathedral is an in- 


Lady Chapel and north Choir Aisle belong either to 
the original or to the second Saxon church. What- 
ever the date of the east wall itself, the chapel lies on 
the line of this Saxon building, as the plans show it. 
So does the Norman church. Why it was not cor- 


stance where our arguments could be reversed, for 
the orientation requires a Saxon foundation line, 
else the sunrise day would be 22nd Mar. not 25th 
Mar. Dorchester Abbey is another instance where 
very ancient foundations are indicated. 
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27 churches 15th August (The Assumption) 

12 22nd August (Octave day of the Assumption) 
about 20 3rd April 
about 20 29th August (St. John Baptist) 

14 1st August (St. Peter) 

13 29th September (St. Michael) 

12 roth March or near 

II 22nd February (St. Peter) 

29th June (St. Peter and St. Paul) 
or 24th June (St. John Baptist) 
II - in various smaller groups or isolated cases 
14 doubtful, or difficult to measure, including five college chapels which 
may not be in the scheme. 


It will be seen that apart from 3rd April and roth March these days are all festivals 
of Holy Church—a very significant fact. It is also interesting to see the great 
popularity of the Annunciation, the Assumption with its octave day 22nd August, 
and Holy Cross, accounting between them for nearly half the churches of 
Oxfordshire. 

I obtained this list of sunrise days first of all from my crooked churches, for they 
conveniently reveal which half of the year their sunrise day is in. When dealing 
with my straight churches I have then taken it that the same sunrise positions in- 
tended the same days, although of course every straight church has an alternative 
day in the other half of the year. The 3rd of April and its alternative day in the 
Norman calendar, 29th August, are both found among crooked churches, and in 
about equal numbers. I have therefore for my totals divided these straight churches 
equally between these two dates. 

Early calendars! often enter THz ResurrecTION against 27th March, as tradi- 
tionally the first Easter Day. As 3rd April is seven days later it would be Low 
Sunday on this reckoning. Did churches with titles like Holy Trinity, or Christ 
Church, possibly keep their festivals on this day? I do not know. Nor have I any 
idea what 10th March was. 

An interesting church in the list, included among the isolated examples, is St. 
Swithun’s church, Merton. It has an ancient north wall to its chancel, a feature 
frequently found. When this wall was built, presumably part of an older church, it 
faced sunrise on 2nd July. The 2nd of July was then St. Swithun’s Day.! When 
the nave was built in the thirteenth century, and the chancel enlarged, St. Swithun’s 
Day had been changed to 15th July, his Translation. The difference between the 
sunrise position on these two days in July, including the change of century, is about 
5°. So the Early English nave has this new direction, and Merton is an outstanding 
example of a reorientated church with 5° difference between its chancel and its nave. 
The plan is that shown in fig. 2. Note also that its dedication is still St. Swithun. 

My list of churches and chapels in Oxfordshire is, I believe, the complete list. It 
includes various ruined chapels whose dedications are not now known. There are, 


1 F. Wormald, ‘English Church Calendars before 1100’ (Heary Bradshaw Soc., vol. |xxii). 
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however, 224 churches with known present dedications. In 39 cases the church 
faced sunrise on its saint’s day. This is not a large portion—only about one in six. 
But it must be remembered that a number of these present dedications are almost 
certainly not medieval. At the Reformation dedications seem to have been fre- 
quently forgotten.' Furthermore, every time that a church was substantially rebuilt 
it had to be reconsecrated, and a reconsecration was always an opportunity for a 
change of dedication. So even medieval dedications may often not be the original 
dedication of a church. 

Oxford Cathedral, now known as Christ Church, was previously called St. Frides- 
wide’s, and is so called in Domesday Book, but St. Frideswide’s father, we are told, 
built the first church ‘to the Holy Trinity, the Immaculate Virgin Mary, and All 
Saints’.2 Its feast of title would presumably be Lady Day, 25th March. It faces 
sunrise on 25th March—that is, in the eighth-century Julian calendar. 

Lichfield Cathedral is another example. Bede mentions two churches at Lich- 
field: St. Mary’s and St. Peter’s.3 The present dedication of the cathedral is The 
Blessed Virgin Mary and St. Chad. It was, however, built on the site of the St. 
Peter’s church. Its orientation is to sunrise on 1st August (St. Peter’s Day)—that 
is, in the twelfth century, with later correction in a later century. 

Another example is Rochester Cathedral. In 1542 the cathedral was rededicated 
in the title of Christ and the Blessed Virgin Mary. Bede, however, gives the 
original dedication as St. Andrew, which was indeed its medieval dedication. The 
foundations of the original church still exist, facing in a very southerly direction. If 
the small map sold to visitors has been correctly drawn it is several degrees away 
from the position of sunrise on St. Andrew’s day. There is, however, no doubt 
about the great Norman church which took its place. Standing at 127°—an even 
more southerly orientation—it faces the exact position of local sunrise on 30th 
November (St. Andrew’s Day) in the Norman calendar. 

These examples seem to me extremely significant. It is possible that there are a 
very large number of churches like these, where the sunrise day preserves the © 
original dedication of the first church on the site. 

It is true that we occasionally have records or legends of the foundation of a 
church, perhaps after a vision or message that indicated both the site and the dedica- 
tion. But it is impossible in any particular case to be sure even then that there was 


' K. E. Kirk, Church Dedications of the Oxford 
Diocese, 1946, p. 18, mentions Brize Norton as one 
instance among others. Here the village took its 
name from the Bruns family which once owned the 
place, not, as supposed, from St. Brice. I imagine 
Stanton-St.-John is another, for the Sinjohn family 
once owned the place. There are also instances like 
Chipping Campden in Gloucestershire. There the 
church was taken as being St. James’s, after the local 
fair held on that day. Though often a reliable guide, 
it was not so in this case, as the medieval dedication 
is now known to have been St. Mary (see Diocesan 
Calendar of recent years). Another one-time St. 


James’s church is rather amusing. The place need 
not be named, but the rector told me his church 
had always been called St. James after an ancient 
well, popularly known as ‘Jim’s well’. The well, 
however, turned out to be comparatively recent, 
named affectionately after a previous rector who had 
dug it. St. James was therefore dropped as patron 
saint of the church, but not before a large picture of 
him in painted glass had been placed in the east 
window. 

2 §. A. Warner, Oxford Cathedral, 1924, p. 4. 

3 Bede, 4 History of the English People (1955, 
Penguin edn., p. 207). For Rochester, see p. 103. 
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no previous church already on the site, which, in some way or other, was originally 
incorporated in the building of the new church, and determined its general direc. 
tion, and sunrise day. 

Merton has already been mentioned. There are three other churches in Oxford- 
shire where the orientation has been changed by 4° or 5° after the lapse of hardly 
more than a century—Alkerton, Beckley, and Great Milton. This difference is far 
too much for the requirements of the Julian calendar, and must indicate a change of 
day. In all three cases it is a change between 22nd August and 15th August—the 
octave day of the Assumption and the Assumption itself. This is not a change of 
saint, but, like Merton, is merely a change of day, and would seem to be meaning- 
less unless the day was something like the Patronal Festival. There are two ‘problem’ 
churches in Oxfordshire—Brightwell Baldwin and Hook Norton—which may be 
a change of saint. 

Outside the county I have mainly sought churches of special interest, such as 
very ancient churches like St. Piran’s in Cornwall, and hill-top churches like 
Brentor, Glastonbury Tor, Mount St. Michael, and such. St. Piran’s faces an earth- 
work on the horizon two miles away, marking the point where the sun rose in the 
seventh century on 15th August. Brentor had a Lady Day orientation in all prob- 
ability, and Glastonbury an Assumption orientation. Mount St. Michael in Pen- 
zance Bay was 3rd April. The little Michael chapel on Rame Head, Cornwall, 
faces the conical peak of the Mewstones five miles away. This peak marks the point 
on the horizon where the sun rose on 29th September (St. Michael’s Day) in the 
fourteenth century, the date of the chapel. This chapel is known to have been St. 
Michael’s from the first, for contemporary records state that Mass was permitted 
there only on Mondays and on St. Michael’s Day itself. 

I have measured quite a number of churches in different parts of England, and 
they suggest that what I have found in Oxfordshire is broadly typical of England as 
a whole. 


SELECTED SuNRISE PosiTions In THE NorMAN CaLenpar (TRvuE Horizons) 


Lat.55°| 54 | 53° | 52° | 51° | 50°N. 
Purirication (2nd Feb.) | 1144° | 114° 113h° | 113° | $° decrease 
Sr. Perer (22nd Feb.) . 103° 102$° | 1024° | 102° 102° |} 
toth Marcu . 928° | 928°} g2° 92° » 
AnnunciaTion (25th Mar.) . 82° 82° 82° 824° 824° 824° | 
ged 764° | 763° | 77° 77° 
Sr. Joun Bart. (24th June) . | 454° | 463° | 48° 49° 50° 50%° | 2° increase 
Sr. Peter anp Paut (2gth June) | 46° 47° 484° 494° 504° 
Sr. Perer (1st Aug.) 584° 594° 60° 61° 614° 62° » 
Assumption (15th Aug.) . . | 663° | 67° 68° 68° 684° | 69° | » 
Octave or Assn. (22nd Aug.) . | 71° 714° | 72° 724° | 73° 737° 
Sr. Joun Barr. (29th Aug.) . 76° 764° 764° 77° 77° 77 
Hoty Cross (14th Sept.) . 864° 864° 864° 87° 87° 87° 
MicuaeLmas (29th Sept.) | 964° | 963° | 968° | 96° 96° 96° » 


1 Notes in Rame parish church. 
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This table of selected sunrise positions is for Norman and Transitional buildings. For Early 
English buildings subtract the figure in the last column, which is one day’s movement (or add 
it, after 15th June), twice this for Decorated buildings, and three times for Perpendicular. 

Churches should be measured with a prismatic compass to the nearest degree, or half degree if 
possible. Stoves and iron must be carefully avoided when using the compass, as they deflect the 
needle. Some churches are very magnetic and difficult to measure inside. Several measurements 
from different places should always be taken as a precaution. 

The magnetic north is slightly different in different parts of England. A map of the variations 
shows the isogonal lines, as they are called, running south-west to north-east at an angle of about 
20° with the meridian. At the point 50° N. on the Meridian of Greenwich, 1955, the variation 
was 8° 15’ W. Elsewhere allow an increase of 15’ for each degree of latitude north of this, and 
33’ for each degree of longitude west of this. Also, deduct 9’ for each year after 1955. 

A rough means of measuring the local horizon is by extending the hand at arm’s length, with 
the fingers closed. The four fingers cover about 5°, that is, 1}° for each finger. The sun moves to 
the south about 2° in England for each 1}° it rises in height. So if a hill, for example, is two 
fingers high, measured from what is taken to be the level, the sun will have travelled 4° to the south 
by the time it appears over this hill. 

It must be remembered that the indefinite skyline of treetops on level ground is normally 
about 2° high, and the sun has travelled 3° to the south before it appears. If, however, the church 
is on a slight rise, or the ground slopes away gently, the sun will have travelled only 2° or 1°. 
Actually 0° is only found in exposed sites. On a real hill-top site, with low distant horizon, the 
sun will rise 1° earlier than shown in the sunrise tables. Chalk downs seem to have been treeless 
in medieval times, and also a considerable area around any castle; otherwise hills were wooded, 
and should be measured to tree-top height. 

For a methodical work, sunrise tables for every day in the year are a necessity, and also horizon 
tables, which, like the sunrise tables, vary with the latitude. I measure my horizons with an 
Abney spirit level. 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE ALFRED JEWEL 
By Prorrssor D. Tarsot Rice, F.S.A. 


Tue Alfred Jewel in the Ashmolean Museum has received attention on numerous 
occasions; the most recent and most complete publication is that by Miss J. R. 
Kirk, issued by the Museum in the form of a ‘guide’. A full bibliography is there 
given.! The figure in enamel on the obverse has been variously described by 
different authorities as Christ, the pope, some saint, or even Alfred himself (pl. 
xv a). Earlier parallels for its iconography have been cited, and Miss Kirk notes 
several instances in Celtic art, where similar figures are to be found, as well as a 
textile from Akhmin, in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, which bears the bust of 
a figure holding two wands in a similar position.? In connexion with it she cites a 
suggestion put forward by Dalton that the idea of this figure holding two wands 
was modelled on that of the Egyptian god Osiris, who assumes a very similar 
position. More recently Dr. Schramm has attempted to explain the two staffs as 
a sceptre and a ‘baculum’, twin insignia of rule# Though Dr. Schramm’s ex- 
planation is reasonable, and the ultimate derivation of the theme from an ancient 
Egyptian model seems perfectly possible, the more immediate ancestry of the 
jewel’s decoration is hardly accounted for by these explanations, and what seems to 
the writer a more convincing iconographical prototype is here proposed. It is that 
the figure represents a portion of a theme which was very popular in East and West 
alike from the tenth century onwards, namely the ‘Ascent of Alexander’. 

A rendering of this theme which is closely parallel to that on the jewel is offered 
by an enamel at the base of a bowl in the Ferdinandeum at Innsbrick (pl. xv 4). 
Here the staffs in the figure’s hands are held in exactly the same way, the hands 
before the chest, and the staffs inclined at an angle over the shoulders. The ex- 
tremities of the staffs are also similar; more similar than those held by the figure 
of Christ in the Book of Kells which Miss Kirk illustrates. The chief difference is 
that on the jewel the figure is three-quarter length and appears alone, whereas on 
the Innsbriick dish it is part of a larger composition, with a winged gryphon on 
either side. 

The Innsbriick dish has been dealt with in several publications.® It was made for 
a Sultan of Amida of the Ortokid dynasty, who reigned around 1144, and the 
enamel depicts, beyond question of doubt, the theme of Alexander’s ascent into 


1 The Alfred and Minster Lovel Fewels (Oxford, 6 Strzygowski, Amida (Heidelberg, 1910), 


1948). 

2 Loc. cit., pl. 1v. Strzygowski, Fakrbuch der 
Kéniglich - Preussischen Kunstsammlungen, xxiv 
(1903), 164. 

3 Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, 2nd 
series, xx (1904), 71 ff. 

4 E. Schramm, Herrschaftszeichen und Staats- 
symbolik, i (Stuttgart, 1954), 173- 

5 Loc. cit., pl. 11. 


pp. 120 and 348. Migeon, Manuel d’art mussulman 
(Paris, 1927), ii, 21. Migeon suggests that it was 
done by a Chinese craftsman, a proposition which 
seems most improbable. There is nothing Chinese 
in its style, and excellent enamels were being pro- 
duced at this time in the Byzantine world and in 
the Caucasus. The style of the enamel is moreover 
markedly Byzantine. 
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the upper air. According to an old legend, Alexander harnessed two gryphons to 
his throne and held joints of meat on poles above them: the gryphons flew up to- 
wards the meat, and so raised the throne into the air.! The distribution of this 
theme has been fully surveyed by Loomis.? One especially characteristic example 
already noted by him may however be cited here, as an illustration of the theme in 
its purest form, namely a slab built into the walls of St. Mark’s at Venice (pl. xv @), 
which is probably to be dated to the eleventh century.3 A few additional examples 
may also be added to Loomis’s list; all are probably of the same eleventh-century 
date. The additional examples comprise a slab at Chilandari on Mount Athos,* 
another slab at Thebes in Greece, a silver vase from Transcaucasia,® a ring in the 
Stathatos collection at Athens,7 a Byzantine enamel that forms a part of the Pala 
d’Oro in St. Mark’s at Venice (pl. xv c),8 and a lead seal in the Hermitage at 
Leningrad.? This is the earliest example of the Alexander theme in its pure form 
that is so far known in developed Byzantine art; it is to be dated to the joint reign of 
Leo VI and Constantine VII, that is to 911 or 912. 

The theme thus seems to have been very popular in the Byzantine world in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, and to have come into circulation early in the tenth. 
It became almost equally popular in the West in the twelfth, being introduced 
presumably from the Byzantinized parts of the Italian mainland. Emile Male 
thinks the troubadours were responsible for popularizing the story.!° The tale was 
also popular in the Islamic world, and Grabar suggests that the theme in art was 
developed there before it was adopted in the Byzantine world, but though the 
Byzantine objects on which it is depicted are usually oriental in style, there are no 
Islamic examples of an earlier date than the Byzantine ones. Nor is our theme, 
as we know it, rendered in exactly the same way in Sasanian art which was pre- 
sumably the basis on which the Islamic renderings were founded. Celestial 
chariots do appear there at an earlier date, but they are of a rather different type 


1 The story appears as an interpolation in the 


failed to recognize the true nature of the theme. 
Life of Alexander of the Pseudo-Callisthenes, which 


5 L. P. L’Orange, Studies on the Iconography of 


was composed in Alexandria in the third century 
aD. The original text has perished but there are 
anumber of later variants. See G. Millet, ‘L’Ascen- 
sion d’Alexandre’, Syria, iv, 1923. This important 
article by Millet, marked at the end ‘a suivre’, was 
never actually completed. There is every reason to 
suppose that an illustrated version of the text existed 
in the late classical period. See K. Weitzmann, 
Greek Mythology in Byzantine Art (Princeton, 1951), 
194. 

2 Burlington Magazine, xxxii (1919), 136 ff. and 
177 ff. 

3 It was assigned to the tenth by Bertaux, L’Art 
dans |’ Italie méridionale (Paris, 1904), p. 490, but 
this dating seems too early on stylistic grounds. 
Bréhier dates it to the tenth or eleventh; La Scu/p- 
ture et les arts mineurs (Paris, 1936), pl. xx1. 

* J. H. Arberry, The Legacy of Persia (Oxford, 
1953), pl. 12 4. In publishing this photograph, I 


Cosmic Kingship in the Ancient World (Oslo, 1953), 
fig. 87. He dates it to the tenth century, but the 
eleventh is more probable. 

6 A. Grabar, ‘Lesuccés des arts orientaux la cour 
byzantine sous les Macédoniens’, Miinchner Fahr- 
buch der bildenden Kunst, 3rd series, iii (1951), 46. 

7 This will be published in the catalogue now 
being prepared by M. E. Coche de la Ferté, as 
no. 21. It dates from the thirteenth century. I take 
this opportunity of thanking him for telling me of it. 

8 Grabar, /oc. cit., p. 46. I am indebted to Pro- 
fessor Grabar for the loan of the photograph. 

9 A. Bank, ‘Une bulle de plomb avec l’image 
de l’Ascension d’Alexandre le grand’, Hermitage 
Museum, Oriental Department, Travaux, iii (Lenin- 
grad, 1940). Text in Russian, summary in French. 

10 EK. Male, L’Art religieux en France au XII 
siécle (Paris, 1922), p. 271. 
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from the Byzantine ones. Thus a ‘Moon chariot’ on a Sasanian silver plate in the 
Hermitage takes the form of a structure not unlike a ciborium, mounted on wheels, 
and drawn upwards by buffaloes on either side.! 

The theme was actually extremely widespread. Indeed legends of a celestial 
ascent are to be found in practically every region in the Near East. In Jewish 
legend the ascent was made by Akhikar.? In Persian legend it was associated with 
the name of Kai Khaus, the story probably deriving from the Zend Avesta, In 
Babylonia Nimrod was believed to have ascended in a chest borne aloft by two 
large birds, and there is a similar story connected with the name of Etanna in the 
cuneiform texts.3 The ascent of Helios may also be noted, and in the Old Testament 
that of Elisha.* 

In all the areas where the legend was current the ascent was probably portrayed 
in art from quite early times onwards, and the same iconography appears to have 
been broadly speaking common to all. A human figure thus appears at the centre, 
seated on a throne, orb or chariot, to which large birds, winged gryphons or similar 
creatures are attached. In the Byzantine world there were usually two; in Persia, 
where the ascent of Kai Khaus is depicted, four of these. The meat is usually held 
above them on two long poles. 

But though the main theme was similar, there were also considerable variations 
in its rendering. Sometimes, as on an enamel from Sakhnovka in the Hermitage, 
the staffs look rather like hammers in the figure’s hands.’ Sometimes the figure’s 
arms are upraised on each side of his head, and hold sceptres rather like rattles, 
as on an interesting floor at Otranto.6 On an ivory at Darmstadt? the figure holds 
a sceptre in one hand and what appears to be an orb in the other. Sometimes the 
whole scene is shown, quite realistically, as on the slab in St. Mark’s already noted 
(pl. xv @). Sometimes the composition is extremely stylized, as on the enamel which 
forms a part of the Pala d’Oro in St. Mark’s, where the gryphons are there, but 
where the human figure is represented only by a minute crowned head in a medal- 
lion (pl. xv c). A further stylization appears on an enamel attached to the famous 
flagon in the church of St. Maurice d’Agaune in Switzerland, where the head in 
the medallion has become no more than a rosette.8 

With so many variations before one it is not really surprising to find the figure 
represented without the gryphons or throne, as on the Alfred jewel. What is sur- 
prising is that the jewel is to be dated to the end of the ninth century, whereas 
none of the Eastern examples, whence the theme must have come, are earlier than 
the tenth. This, however, is no doubt to be attributed to the vicissitudes of preser- 
vation, and one example, perhaps of the seventh, and certainly not later than the 
eighth century, happily survives. It is a textile now in the Musée du Cinquantenaire 


1 A. U. Pope, 4 Survey of Persian Art (Oxford, W. E. Crum (The Byzantine Institute, 1950), 


1938), iv, pl. 207. P- 539- 
2 G. Millet, Joc. cit., p. 113. 5 History of Russian Art, i (Moscow, 1953), 255: 
3 E. A. Wallis Budge, Life and Exploits of Alex- 6 L’Orange, op. cit., fig. 54. 

ander, p. 33. 7 Bréhier, La Sculpture et les arts Mineurs, pl. 


* For an interesting note on this confusion see XxxIx. 
Elizabeth Riefstahl, ‘A Coptic roundel in the 8 M. Rosenberg, Geschichte der Goldschmiedt- 
Brooklyn Museum’, in Coptic Studies in Honor of  kunst; Zellenschmelz, iii (1921), fig. 46. 
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at Brussels which came there from Minsterbilsen (fig. 1).!_ It bears a figure in 
Sasanian costume, who holds two long staffs like sceptres in the characteristic 


Fic. 1. Textile from Minsterbilsen. Musée du Cinquentenaire, Brussels. (?) 


position; on either side, however, is a horse instead of a bird or winged gryphon, 
and below is a wheeled chariot. 

The similarity of the pose to that of the figure on the jewel is obvious. Whether 
the figure in the Book of Kells cited by Miss Kirk? stems from this source is less 
certain, for the tops of the staves end in definite rosettes. There was, undoubtedly, 
agreat deal of confusion of motifs over the centuries, and it may be that two themes 


have here been drawn on. But the very close similarity of the Alfred Jewel to the 
Innsbriick enamel and to other examples of the Alexander theme supports the 
derivation in that case with reasonable security. 


? Von Falke, Kunstgeschichte der Seidenweberei (Berlin, 1913), p. 57; fig. 74- 
2 Op. cit., pl. m1. 
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NOTES 


The medieval ‘Brygyrdyl —Mrs. F . Russell-Smith contributes the following: ‘The ‘brygyrdy!’ 
or ‘breke-belt’ by which the medieval garment known as the ‘breche”! or ‘breke’ was secured 
around the body seems to have been an article of very little worth. It is seldom mentioned in 
inventories and there seems to have been no instance of its having been bequeathed in a medieval 
will. The changing pattern of the medieval ‘breche’ is reasonably familiar to us from manuscript 
illuminations; it was usual, for instance, to strip criminals to their ‘breche’ before execution, so 
that paintings of medieval punishments are useful sources for the study of these undergarments, 
I]luminations showing wrestlers, penitents, or patients awaiting medical treatment are also worth 
studying. Paintings of the crucifixion frequently show the two thieves in the medieval ‘breche’, 
although Our Lord is often painted in the more ancient loin-cloth.2 In spite of the abundant 
number of these pictures available to us, the design of the belt which held up the ‘breche’ and the 
method by which it was fastened have remained unexplained. This is because the voluminous 
folds of the ‘breche’ were always drawn over and around the belt, thus completely concealing it 
from view. 

The problem would have remained of interest only to students of medieval dress had there not 
been a related archaeological puzzle connected with the function of certain circular buckles 
(sometimes called brooches) which have been found im situ on each femur of some medieval 
skeletons. Perhaps the examples best known to archaeologists are those shown in the reports on 
the mass graves excavated at Visby in Gotland.3 Two of these buckles were also found in one 
interment in the churchyard at Herjolfsnes in Greenland. These were found at the level of 
the belt, and about 10 cm. apart from each other.* 

Had the continental examples of thigh buckles worn by the laity not been available to us, and 
had we been forced to rely upon insular evidence alone, it might have been tempting to associate 
them with some use peculiar to friars and monks. In Oxford six such buckles have been found 
associated with burials at White Friars;5 in Cambridge a group came from the site of Austin 
Friary, and recently Group-Captain Knocker has excavated several coffined burials, with the 
buckles i situ rather high on each thigh, at the Benedictine Abbey of Chertsey.6 This seeming 
restriction to one class of wearer can be explained by the medieval practice of burying lay-people 
in shrouds, while members of the religious orders were invariably buried in their ordinary clothing, 
i.e. their habits. Only in such exceptional circumstances as those of the mass graves at Visby or 
the medieval interments at Herjolfsnes could we hope to find medieval burials of lay-people 
with any of their clothing or ornaments or clothes-fastenings intact. 

It has been suggested that these circular buckles may have been used to ‘fasten either a cod- 
piece worn beneath the outer clothing, or possibly an attachment for hose’.7 The first suggestion 


1 O.E.D. ‘Breech in M.E. usually breech as 
a singular, whence the Kentish breechgerdel, 
North, brekgyrdil.’ 

2 See a Crucifixion by W. de Brailes, pl. xrx in 
The Work of W. de Brailes, Roxburghe Club 
(Cambridge, 1930); also for a fourteenth-century 
instance see the Missal of Nicholas Litlyngton. 

3 Bengt Thordeman, Armour from the Battle of 
Visby, 1361, vol. i (Kungl. Vitterhets Historie och 
Antikvitets Akademien (Stockholm), pp. 117-24, 
figs. 117, 118, 120). 


4 P. Norlund, ‘Buried Norsemen at Herjolfsnes’, 
Meddelelser om Gronland, vol. \xvii (Kobenhavn, 
1924), p. 

5 Oxoniensia, vol. iii (1938), figs. 21, 4, ¢, and d. 

© I owe most grateful thanks to Group-Captain 
Knocker and the Ministry of Works for permitting 
me to mention these examples before the official 
report on the excavation has been made. 


7 London Museum Catalogue (Medieval), 
p- 275. 
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cannot be sustained when we remember the multitude of illuminations showing the ‘breche’ 
worn during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. All of the evidence shows that the cod- 
piece was not introduced until the fifteenth century, and some of these buckles are fairly closely 
dated; the ones at Visby to 1361, and one from Seacourt village, which was abandoned in the 
fourteenth century.! That they may have been used as a fastening for hose at this period seems 
quite feasible, and some support for this opinion is given by a painting in the Luttrell Psalter 
which shows a little man dancing. His short tunic has fallen apart to show his pointed hose sup- 
ported by a round object which can hardly be anything else but a circular buckle. Yet, if the 
hose were buckled at mid-thigh, as they are shown in the Luttrell Psalter example, the only 
garment to which they can have been buckled was the ‘breche’. In this case, in spite of the fact 
that part of the strain would have been taken by the garters worn beneath the knee, the arrange- 
ment would seem to have been a precarious one, especially when the wearer was indulging in 
violent exercise.3 Moreover, many medieval paintings show that the long hose were not always 
supported by garters; in this case the buckle-cum-breche arrangement would have become 
wholly impracticable. After some experiment with hose cut on the pattern of the Greenland 
examples,* and a ‘breche’ arranged to correspond as nearly as possible with those shown in late 
thirteenth- and early fourteenth-century paintings, the writer was forced to the conclusion that 
the arrangement was not one that would commend itself to a man either walking or riding, still 
less to one who was doing any manual labour. It seemed, however, that had the buckles been 
suspended from a strap from the ‘brygyrdyl’ the arrangement would have been perfectly secure 
without tearing the linen ‘breche’, and would have had a certain amount of desirable elasticity 
as well. The strap, therefore, seemed a functional necessity, but one for which there was little 
hope of assembling a satisfactory body of evidence. 

Recently, however, when visiting the Cambridge Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, 
the writer noticed that one of the buckles which came from Austin Friars had a small piece of 
leather adhering to it. This lent some strength to the theory of a strap, but there was far too 
little leather left to be conclusive. Shortly afterwards a drawing in the London Museum Medieval 
Catalogue, which had been perfectly familiar if incomprehensible before, assumed a new signi- 
ficance as a possible example of the elusive ‘brygyrdyl’ itself. 

Here we have a strip of leather with one of the circular buckles suspended from it by a thong, 
which would have given a great deal of elasticity to the tension between hose and belt (pl. xvr a).® 
Along the upper edge of the belt is a series of small punched holes which must have been deliber- 
ately inserted and therefore must have had some function. If this is a medieval ‘brygyrdy!’ there 
would have been no reason to pucker it with a draw-string, a solution which the holes immediately 
suggest. To have done this would have resulted in an uncomfortable and untidy bunching of the 
leather at the waist. There is, however, another solution which may be acceptable. Medieval 
people seem to have been willing to sew portions of their clothing together day after day, in a 
manner which would seem somewhat tedious to us. Thus, before buttons as sleeve fastenings 
became fashionable, young women sewed the foresleeves of their tunics to a fashionable tightness 
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' Oxoniensia, vol. iii (1938), p. 174. 

? The Luttrell Psalter, B.M. MS. Add. 42130, 
fol. 60. 

3 It was, however, customary for manual 
labourers to release the hose from their fastenings 
while at work, and in the fourteenth century to 
allow them to fall over the garter (Holkham Bible 
Picture Book, fol. 5r.) or in the fifteenth century to 
allow them to fall with their points dangling. 


4 See P. Norlund, op. cit., Meddelelser om 
Gronland (Kobenhavn, 1924), pp. 183 et seq. 

5 Many of the Visby buckles also had fragments 
of leather and even of thongs adhering to them. See 
Thordeman’s publication mentioned above, figs. 120, 
19-22. 

6 The miniature size of both buckle and belt 
make it seem likely that if this was a ‘brygyrdyl’ it 
was made for a small child. 
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from elbow to wrist.! This was regarded simply as part of one’s morning duty. It seems at least 
a reasonable guess that something like this was done in attaching the “breche’ to the ‘brygyrdyr’, 
Most medieval illuminations, until the latter part of the fourteenth century, show the ‘breche’ 
as a voluminous garment with many folds. If one imagines the garment, fresh from having been 
laundered, placed in neat folds under the strip of leather shown in pl. xvi, it will be seen thata 
simple running stitch, following the pattern of the pre-punched holes, would secure the linen in 
place. The effect shown in illuminations could be achieved by simply turning the ‘brygyrdy? 
over and buckling at the sides. 

In spite of the plausibility of this theoretical identification of the object in the London Museum 
collection, it was felt that the argument should be supported if possible from contemporary paint- 
ing. Two other instances of the use of the circular buckle at the thigh may be noted in the 
Luttrell Psalter. Fol. §4v. shows two wrestlers stripped to their ‘breche’; on one a distinct 
circular object may be seen at the side of the ‘breche’. Fol. 74v. shows farm-labourers stripped 
for flailing. One has the trailing end of the ’breche’ drawn up and pinned at the side. In this case 
the object is more oblong in shape, but the same effect may be achieved by thrusting the tongue 
of a circular buckle through bunched fabric. In neither of these paintings is there any indication 
of a strap, and in both the function of the buckle seems to have been to secure the ‘breche’ and 
not the hose. A third much more detailed drawing exists in the lower margin of fol. 109 in the 
Ormesby Psalter.2 This again shows two wrestlers; the right-hand wrestler has pulled the 
trailing end of his “‘breche’ through the circular buckle which, in this case, is most clearly shown 
attached to a strap (pl. xvz 4). 

These three paintings seem to indicate an alternative use of the thigh buckle, but it was more 
probably a secondary and improvised one. The primary use was almost certainly that of a hose 
fastening. After the ‘breche’ was put on and the ‘brygyrdyl’ fastened, the hose would have been 
pulled on over the lower end of the ‘breche’ and buckled by means of prepared slits at the points 
of the hose. The slits would have been an obvious necessity to avoid tearing with the blunt end 
of the tongue of the buckle. If, during the day, the wearer wished to engage in very violent 
exercise such as flailing grain or wrestling, he stripped himself of tunic, shirt, and hose, retaining 
only the ‘breche’. The removal of the hose would leave the breche-ends dangling below the 
knee, and the heavy bronze buckles of the ‘brygyrdyl’ flapping uncomfortably against the thigh. 
The wearer solved both problems at once by drawing the flapping ends of the ‘breche’ through 
the disengaged buckle in the manner shown in the Ormesby Psalter. When he dressed again the 
buckle reverted to its primary function of fastening the hose. 

It is extremely difficult to find examples of medieval paintings which actually show the hose 
fastened by the circular buckle. Men were represented either stripped for violent exercise, in 
which case the hose as well as the tunic and shirt were removed, or they were shown fully 
dressed. ‘There is, however, one example of footless hose fastened by the circular buckle in the 
scene in the Egerton Genesis which shows Joseph being stripped of his tunic by his brothers 
(pl. xvic). This painting seems to be conclusive to the argument so far as pictorial evidence is 
concerned. 

It is certainly significant, and should perhaps be stressed, that all of the instances in which these 
buckles have been shown as fastenings for the hose or ‘breche’ have come from fourteenth- 
century manuscripts. Paintings of the thirteenth century show that the same function was 
performed by simple cords suspended from the ‘brygyrdyl’. Actual specimens of thirteenth- 


1 See Chaucer’s translation of the Romance of the For out of toun me list to gon 
Rose, A fragment, 95-105. And in the swete sesoun that leef is, 
A sylvre nedle forth I drogh With a threde basting my slevis, 
Out of an aguiler queynt y-nogh, Aloon I wente in my playing. 
And gan this nedle threde anon; 2 Oxford. Bodleian MS. Douce 366, fol. 109. 
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century ‘brygyrdyls’ were included in the store of medieval clothing removed from the Spanish 
royal tombs at Burgos. Both of these had simple cords or thongs with no buckles for fastening 
the hose.! 

Documentary evidence may be useful in suggesting a terminal date for the ‘brygyrdyl’ with 
circular fastenings. Under the date 1365, John of Reading? mentions a new method of attach- 
ing the hose, not to the ‘brygyrdyl’ but to a short garment by means of ties derisively called 
‘harlotes’, “gadelings’, or ‘lorels’ when first introduced, but which were soon to become known 
as ‘points’. “he change was probably made necessary by the increasing shortness of the tunic. 
Those who adopted the new fashion would still have need of a ‘brygyrdyl’ to hold up the ‘breche’, 
but its secondary function of supporting the hose would now be redundant, and the circular buckles 
would no longer be needed. Although there is little likelihood that sedate men belonging to the 
professions adopted the excessively short tunic at so early a date, and monks would probably adhere 
to the old type of ‘brygyrdyl’ owing to the length of their habits, the date 1365 may perhaps 
be said to mark the beginning of a decline in the fashion of the ‘brygyrdy!’ with circular buckles. 


An unusual iron linch-pin from Silchester. Mr. George C. Boon, F.S.A., sends the following 
note: The accompanying drawing represents an iron linch- |, 

pin found by the Silchester Excavation Committee in 1955. 
It lay below the hard gravel surface and gravel make-up of 
one of the streets of Calleva, in mixed earth and gravel. 
From the 1938 dating of the street-plan (Archaeologia, xcii 
(1947), 135-6) the pin may be assigned to the first or early 
second century a.p. A few scraps of associated pottery (terra 
nigra; imported butt-beaker; mica-dusted ware; coarse bead- 
rim) are consonant with this dating, and may indicate the 
earlier rather than the later part of the period. 

The type of pin is unusual, possibly unparalleled, unless 
Excavations in Cranborne Chase, iii (1892), pl. clxxxiii, no. 
15 (Woodyates) is an imperfect example. The most interest- 
ing feature is the rectangular slot near the tip, for the inser- 
tion of some kind of cotter-pin to secure the linch-pin in 
place. Normally, Roman linch-pins have a loop for this 
purpose on the head (cf. Antig. Fourn. xx (1940), 358 ff.). 
Another ‘Yorkshire’ type has a simple piercing at the same 
place, but it is rarer (¢bzd.). The method of attachment in the 
present case is superior, and approaches the modern usage. 

After cleaning, it was found that the metal was in suffi- S/LCHESTER 1955 Road Cut I, below 
ciently good state for the pin to be straightened (the corrosion __ street metalling. INS. 8 CMS. 
about the middle of the shank isduetothestraining of the fibres qemu es 
of iron when the pin was bent). For straightening, the pin Fic. 1. (4) 
had to be made red-hot. During this process a few tiny beads 
of lead or a similar substance appeared on the squarish facet below the curved ends of the head. 
This suggests that an appliqué ornament may have been soldered on here. 

The pin has been added to the Duke of Wellington’s Silchester Collection at Reading Museum. 


' Manuel Gémez-Moreno, E/ Panteén Real de ‘... insuper Paltoks, vestibus curtissimis lanis ac 
las Huelgas de Burgos (Madrid, 1946), pp. 22 and _ aliis tenuis obturatis ac consutis per totum, quae anos 
25, pl. xxx, @ and 4. suos sive verenda celare nequiverunt, caligis etiam 

? Chronica de Fohannis de Reading, ed. James  tibiis longioribus ad curta vestimenta colligulatis 
Tait (Manchester, 1914), Hist. Ser. vol. xx, p. 167: _ ligulis quas harlotes, gadelinges et lorels vocabant.’ 
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REVIEWS 


Indo-European Languages and Archaeology. By HucH Hencken. 9}X6}. Pp. vi+68, 
Memoir No. 84 published by the American Anthropological Association, 1955. 


Archaeologists surely have the right and indeed the duty to face the problem posed by com- 
parative philologists, for language is an aspect of culture, but unhappily an aspect that does not 
fossilize and can very rarely be confidently identified with those aspects that do fossilize and that 
constitute the archaeologists’ ‘cultures’. Hencken is perfectly conscious of the resultant pitfalls, 
but in general he prefers to explain linguistic change in terms of migrations of peoples, on the 
analogy of the linguistic history of Britain, rather than by the intervention of an organizing 
minority as exemplified by Arabic and Romance languages. Migrant peoples should be repre- 
sented in the archaeological record by cultures, and might even be expected to express their 
individuality in distinctive ceramic traditions as much as in conventions of linguistic symbolism, 
On this assumption Hencken is justified in analysing the constitution of those cultures that can 
with confidence be attributed to speakers of Indo-European languages when the written record 
begins locally, with a view to discovering in each aculture or contributions from a culture common 
to all. But Hencken has been guided even in this early part by his acceptance of Palmer’s induc- 
tion of an original Indo-European social structure based on differential terms of land tenure, and 
therefore, of course, on ‘settled agriculture’, that must have been published after the inquiry was 
begun and that is discussed only towards the end of the monograph. Of course, Palmer’s thesis, 
it may here be remarked, is not yet universally accepted, and it demands not only ‘settled agri- 
culture’ that is itself hard to establish, but, it would seem further, a juxtaposition of villages and 
isolated estates; what has been revealed by unusually thorough field-work in Iron Age England 
and by air photography under exceptional conditions in ‘Neolithic’ Apulia would precisely 
satisfy the requirements; but such detailed information is hardly ever available, and, what is, is 
not mentioned by our author. Neither Buchau nor the Goldberg with its chieftain’s house 
in a cluster of commodious farms seem to fit into Palmer’s picture. 

Hencken begins his inquiry with Celtic, but after fourteen pages is still left with two alterna- 
tives, the Saxo-Thuringian battle-axe or the Urnfield culture. The same elements can be dis- 
tinguished in the genesis of cultures attributable to the speakers of Teutonic and Italic languages 
(though in the latter case the ‘battle-axe’ element is less obvious). ‘The Italic languages comprise 
Venetic, but perhaps not Sicel; but Hencken admits that the latest archaeological evidence is 
compatible with the older view that Sicel was closely related to Latin. If so, the connexion 
between Italic and Urnfields would, of course, be further strengthened. Messapic Hencken 
seems tempted to connect with the Apulian painted pottery which, in the light of Puglisi’s 
recent excavation at the Caverna dell’ Erba, Hencken attributes to the second rather than the third 
millenium as had always been believed previously, and which, incidentally, is associated with 
types of settlement that seem to fulfil Palmer’s requirements very nicely. But Hencken admits 
that Messapic too might be connected with Urnfields by the aid of Timmari and Taranto. In 
the Near East, where Indo-European languages were being written a thousand years earlier than 
in temperate Europe, Hencken can adduce no convincing archaeological links with the more 
western group of Indo-European languages. The first Greeks are identified as usual with the 
makers of Minyan ware, but no satisfactory ancestry for these has yet been traced. Hencken 
does not mention the recently discovered urnfield at Bogazkéy, reasonably attributable to the 
cuneiform Hittites and giving a possible clue to the archaeological identification of the Indo- 
European group there. 

In the second part, pp. 44-58, some recent theories based upon comparative philology or 
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ethnography are briefly considered. Hencken is clearly attracted by Trubetzkoy’s theory that the 
original Indo-European language or languages should have occupied an intermediate position 
between Finno-Ugrian on the one hand and a Mediterranean group ‘represented today by 
Caucasic and Semitic languages’ on the other, and hence that the cradle should lie somewhere 
between the Finno-Ugrian and the Caucasic-Mediterranean areas, i.e. in south-east Europe; 
this area is, however, exceptionally badly explored, and such data as has been published is 
available to Hencken, if at all, only at second-hand (he evidently has not seen recent Bulgarian, 
Romanian, and Ukrainian publications that correct a good deal that Childe and Gaul said before 
1951). Hencken has relied extensively on Dr. Gimbutas who has revived the thesis of Forssander 
that Corded Ware-Battle-Axe cultures arise out of that of the Globular Amphorae, which in 
turn originated in ? Podolia and Volhynia out of local Neolithic cultures and the south Russian 
‘Hut-Grave culture’, and brought westward the Caucasian idea of the port-hole cist (the local 
Neolithic cultures, however, remain empty names, and if ‘Hut-Graves’ translate srubnaya pogre- 
beniya they are much too late). Hencken concludes that European centum people can be con- 
nected with Urnfield people save for the Greeks who might be traced to the Balkans and Asia 
Minor, to which area might also be traced some of the constituents of the later Urnfield cultures. 
The alternative of a steppe origin would involve the abandonment of Palmer’s thesis. 
V. Gorpon CHILDE 


Piecing together the Past: the Interpretation of Archaeological Data. By V. Gorpon CHILpDE, 
D.Litt., D.Sc., F.B.A. 84 x54. Pp. viili+176. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1956. 
185. 


Archaeology, like any other scientific discipline, is based on a number of postulates, which are 
generally accepted without explicit formulation. Such a body of doctrine, forming, as it does, the 
necessary foundation for research, is not a static body of revealed truth, but an evolving system of 
thought. Professor Childe has performed a valuable service by analysing and formulating the 
fundamental concepts of the now dominant materialist school of archaeology. No one is better 
qualified than he to undertake this task; no one could have carried it through more competently 
and lucidly. 

A 0 of such a book can only call attention to a few points. The emphasis throughout 
ison the ‘society’, not the individual. ‘Archaeology’ deals with the results of human actions, the 
embodiments of human thoughts and purposes. Whose? Of course, ‘societies—‘groups of 
individuals inspired by common purposes and needs and guided by a common tradition to their 
satisfaction’. Similarly, archaeological types ‘are just creations of individuals that have been 
approved, adopted and objectified by some society’. The truth that evolution, whether of types or 
of societies, is a process of divergence or differentiation, often modified by convergence, is illus- 
trated and driven home. ‘A winged axe, a Northern palstav, and a Bohemian palstav is each an 
improvement on the flat celt, but along divergent lines. All three in the end had to give place to 
the socketed celt.’ The discussion of the relations between cultures in chapter 7, with its caution 
about the highly subjective interpretations on ‘political’ lines, is a model of clarity and good sense. 
It is unnecessary to multiply examples. Every word in these few short chapters tells; the whole 
text must be read—and re-read—by the student. C. A. Ratecu Raprorp 


4 History of the Giza Necropolis. Volume 11. The Tomb of Hetep-heres the Mother of Cheops. 
By Gzorce AnprREw Rersner. Completed and revised by Witt1am STEVENSON SMITH. 
134 + 10}. Pp. xxv + 107 + figs. 148 + pls. 55. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1955. $25. 


This second volume of the History of the Giza Necropolis is of more than usual interest, as it 
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is entirely devoted to the unique discovery of the tomb of the mother of Khufu (Cheops), the 
builder of the Great Pyramid. Intact private burials of the Eighteenth and later dynasties are not 
uncommon, and there have been several instances of royal tombs still containing well-preserved 
grave-gifts, but this Fourth Dynasty queen antedates them by over a thousand years. The pit 
beside the Great Pyramid Causeway was not her original tomb, which still awaits discovery, but is 
the secret secondary grave to which her complete burial equipment had been removed for safety 
quite soon after her funeral. 

The present volume demonstrates the skill and patience of the late Dr. Reisner’s excavation 
methods. The tomb itself was discovered in 1925, and it took 321 working days to complete the 
removal of the contents, while the treatment, reconstruction, and restoration of the fragments 
extended over a number of years. The restored objects, now in the Cairo Museum with replicas 
in Boston, include a bed and canopy complete with poles, a decorated curtain-box, gold-cased and 
inlaid armchairs, and boxes containing silver bracelets and toilet articles, all superb examples of 
the amazing beauty of design and craftsmanship of the material culture of the period, supple- 
menting in the most satisfactory manner the representations of such objects in tomb-chapel 
reliefs already known to us. 

Dr. W. S. Smith was assistant to Dr. Reisner from 1930, and himself took part in the later 
stages of the work on the Hetep-heres material. He is also an expert on the art and archaeology 
of the Old Kingdom, having worked for many years in the vast necropolis of the contemporary 
officials which surrounds the Giza Pyramids, and he has taken this opportunity to give us a 
valuable account of the chief personalities who formed the background of this ancient queen- 
mother. For the specialist there are useful appendices concerning types of pottery and alabaster 
vessels, which formed a considerable part of the queen’s treasure. The whole volume is a model 
of what such books should be, and it is perhaps ungrateful to ask for anything more, but a coloured 
illustration of the curtain-box (pls. 11-13) would have been a very welcome addition to the ex- 
cellent photographs and drawings. 

R. L. B. Moss 


Documenta archaeologica Wolfgang La Baume dedicata. 8. ii. 1955. Edited by O. KiEEman. 
12X8. Pp. 144+7 figs., 34 pls. and a map. Bonn: Ludwig Rohrscheid, 1956. Price not 
stated. 


La Baume was for many years Director of the Museum at Danzig and later Head of the 
Prehistoric Service at Kénigsberg (Kaliningrad). This volume contains a curriculum vitae and 
bibliography with articles on antiquities from the old German province of West Prussia, which 
became Polish in 1918, Danzig, and East Prussia, which remained German till the end of the 
Second World War. The immense loss of objects and records from this area renders the publica- 
tion of surviving relics doubly useful. 

Two contributions deal with amber of the neolithic and early metal ages; Bohnsack lists 
a miscellaneous collection in private possession and Sturms the finds belonging to the eastern 
amphora culture. The other early finds published are corded-ware vessels from Succase, now in 
Freiburg (Kilian), metal and pottery finds in the Museums of Coburg and Hamm (Kleeman), 
and an illustrated list of socketed axes and neckrings from West Prussia (Sturms). Three 
hundred and sixty out of an original 1,000 denarii found in a hoard at Ossa, deposited in ¢. A.D. 
200, are catalogued by P. La Baume, who compares the composition of the hoard with that 
found at Zoppot. Graves of the late fourth or fifth century from Masuria and of the seventh to 
eleventh century from Samland are described by Kleeman in reports which give a rather fuller 
picture of the circumstances of discovery; the latter group are horse burials with early examples 
of stirrups. Kuhn contributes an exhaustive and well-illustrated survey of the Masurian fibulae 
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of the sixth and seventh centuries; concluding that the culture, of which they are characteristic, 
was that of the Heruli, who withdrew northwards after their defeat in 505. Paulsen discusses 
the interaction of Viking and eastern influences on the swords of the tenth to twelfth century 
found on the eastern shores of the Baltic. C. A. RaLtecu Raprorp 


Stonehenge. By R. J. C. Atkinson. 8}x 5}. Pp. ix+210, with 8 figs. and 25 pls. London: 
Hamish Hamilton, 1956. 16s. 


Stonehenge is one of the most remarkable prehistoric monuments in Western Europe, and it 
must be considered the most remarkable prehistoric monument when one gives weight not only 
to its impressive size and appearance but also to the remarkable craftsmanship which it exhibits. 
Prior to 1901 there was already a bibliography of over goo items; several hundred further items 
have in the meantime been added to the list. In view of this, it is necessary in the first instance 
to emphasize that the book under review is amply justified because many of the previous publica- 
tions were ephemeral, dealt only with aspects of the subject or are out of date. Two recent 
developments give further justification for Mr. Atkinson’s book—the first is the discovery in 
1953 of the carvings of Mycenean-type daggers and bronze axes on the stones at Stonehenge; 
the second is provided by the recent excavations carried out by Mr. Atkinson, Professor Piggott, 
and their colleagues and by the new outlook on the early cultures of the area, which, to such a 
large degree, has been the result of the work of these same prehistorians. This new outlook has 
meant the appreciation of the different cultural influences which went to the building of Stone- 
henge and also of the contacts with the higher cultures of the Mediterranean—something which 
tends to give precision to the chronology and understanding of the background against which we 
must view the monument. The discovery of the carvings was not only an important addition to 
our knowledge but also an astounding example of the psychology of observation. Over the 
centuries hoards of visitors had looked at Stonehenge and had never seen these carvings until one 
day Mr. Atkinson, in the course of his photographic survey of the site, discovered them. 

The attractiveness of this book is added to by a discussion which reaches beyond the cold facts 
and speculates on the details of the building, the source of the inspiration and the social conditions 
which enabled this gigantic monument to be erected. In this Mr. Atkinson has been helped by 
an experiment carried out in connexion with a B.B.C. television programme; a model of one of 
the blue stones was floated along the River Avon and pulled over the plain—the necessary 
muscular effort being provided by groups of schoolboys. ‘This enables one to realize the feasibility 
of transporting these stones from the Prescelly Hills but does not take from our awe and wonder 
at the achievement, and we still have to realize that the sarsen stones are much heavier and had to 
be transported a considerable distance. 

Stonehenge gives an example of prehistoric stone-working which is unequalled anywhere in 
Western Europe. The precision and the method of working the stone are admirably dealt wit 
by Mr. Atkinson and are illustrated by excellent photographs which illustrate not only the 
architectural character of the Stonehenge monument but also the various stages of grooving and 
smoothing by which the dressed faces of the stones have been obtained. 

Mr. Atkinson’s book will be gratefully received not only by the general public for whom, he 
says, it was primarily written but also by specialists who will be glad to have conveniently 
assembled all the essential information regarding Stonehenge—its structure, the sequence of its 
construction, the techniques employed, the cultural background of its builders, and a summary 
of previous thought and writing on the subject. Its publication should lead not only to a better 
understanding of Stonehenge but also to a fuller appreciation of its wonders of craftsmanship— 
for which the more intelligent visitor must continue to thank the author heartily. 

Séan P. O RforpAIn 
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History and Archaeology in Africa. Report of a conference held in July 1953 at the School of 
Oriental & African Studies. Ed. by R. A. Hamitton, with a foreword by Professor C. H. 
Puitips. 9X7. Pp. gg. School of Oriental & African Studies, University of London, 1955. 


The first international conference on the history and archaeology of Africa was held in the 
summer of 1953 in the School of Oriental and African Studies. It formed a supplement to the 
familiar congresses on African prehistory. For though many of the papers start 1,500 years 
ago much of the material discussed was more recent since one of the aims of the conference had 
been to correlate the evidence of archaeology and oral tradition. No recent conference has been 
more stimulating or more constructive. Partly this may have been due to accidental factors, the 
organizing ability of Dr. Roland Oliver, the dynamism of Sir Mortimer Wheeler, the calm 
presidency of Professor Philips, but primarily it came from the consciousness that the conference 
marked the official opening of a new continent to historic archaeology. 

Inevitably much has been omitted in the 95 pages of the Report. The four most important 
papers, those of M. Mauny and M. Monod, Mr. Arkell and Professor Lawrence, are only 
printed in précis, the liveliness of the discussion is lost in its brief summary. Some significant 
contributions have been omitted, like that of Mr. Bradford on the use of aerial photography. 
But it has been very carefully edited and printed at a fantastically low price with an admirable 
preface, an invaluable bibliography and good maps. All Africanists now owe a further debt to 
the School of Oriental and African Studies. GervasE MatHew 


Préhistoire de I’ Afrique, Tome premier: Le Maghreb. By RaymMonp VauFREY. 11X69. 
Pp. 458 +60 pls. and 223 figs. Publications de I’ Institut des Hautes Etudes de Tunis, vol. iv. 
Librairie Masson et Cie., Paris, 1955. n.p. 


We have long known that the feeling prevalent in Britain that French prehistoric researches 
generally, and reports particularly, called for overhaul and bringing into line with present-day 
methods, has been shared and expressed in no uncertain way by the author of this admirable 
survey of the prehistory of a large part of North Africa. Despite the immensity of the territory 
studied, Professor Vaufrey has not flinched before the task imposed by a consideration of its Stone 
Age industries ranging in time from before the second glaciation (Mindel in the Alps) to an early 
expression of the Neolithic complex in the Holocene. The result is a beautiful and imposing 
volume that, apart from its paper covers, ranks with any of the archaeological treatises issued 
recently from British university presses and printing houses of like standing. Truly, the author 
has made sure that his publishers should give very real effect to what he himself has advocated 
for years. We may be certain that, if left to Professor Vaufrey, the standard he has set will be 
maintained in the seven volumes intended to follow this on the Maghreb, six dealing with well- 
defined regions and one with the prehistoric art of the African continent. Thus, he will seek to 
uphold the hypothesis that, as it moved farther southward from the Mediterranean, stone-using 
culture progressed at an ever-decreasing rate, and finally reached South Africa where it persisted 
until last century. 

The author has done us and archaeology a great service by collecting into this book what is 
known of the Stone Age and all its associations in the three expanses of North Africa, Tunisia, 
Algeria and Morocco, that form the Arabs’ Djezirat el Maghreb, self-contained like an island 
between the Atlas Mountains and the sea. How scrupulously he has done this appears from a list 
of no less than 332 titles in a bibliography to which can be added a large number of literary 
references in footnotes. Seventy years have passed since the first report was made on Lower 
Palaeolithic remains in Tunisia. Before 1902 Constantine in eastern Algeria made no showing 
as the field of archaeological promise that has since been so amply fulfilled. In the central part 
especially, by the turn of the century good work had been done. Around Oran in the west, how- 
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ever, prehistoric sites were being explored in 1890. As far back as 1875 a cave near Cape Spartel 
in Morocco had already been recognized as a habitat of early man. The pioneers were geologists, 
by whose disciplined outlook and conduct of inquiry a tradition was established. To this is no 
doubt due the fact that from the time archaeologists began to investigate they have on the whole 
pursued inquiries and recorded with commendable scientific application. Behind all this, too, 
for many years have been the university schools and collaboration with workers in allied realms 
of research, as well as the supervision exercised by qualified and competent territorial inspectors 
of antiquities. 

Of he seven chapters of the book, only one is concerned with the Lower Palaeolithic. 
However, it is not solely an industrial and typological review, for it also treats extensively of the 
terrestrial and maritime features in a clear exposition of the geology of the three areas comprised 
inthe Maghreb. Two chapters are devoted to the Capsian culture in the vast range of its blade 
industries from the equivalent of south-western European Upper Palaeolithic onwards. Every 
facies of its growth and peak, and transitional characteristic at its inception and decline, is examined 
minutely. Another chapter surveys the early Neolithic with all its included survivals from the 
decaying Capsian, from which it is not easily differentiated save for the new pottery element. 
All this descriptive matter is placed between two chapters, one, at the beginning, introductory 
and historical, the other, and last, enumerating the very remarkable and abundant Pleistocene 
vertebrate and invertebrate fauna represented at sites and in deposits of all the cultural stages 
considered. By comparison, the section on the flora, as represented by charcoal in Capsian shell- 
heaps (escargotiéres) in Tunisia and the Oran district, is short owing to the loss during the last 
war of most of the materials sent to Nancy for identification. In dealing with his subject, 
Professor Vaufrey has in all the archaeological chapters first considered separately each of the 
three territorial constituents of the Maghreb. He has thus been able to place most appropriately 
all descriptions of sites and industries. A section concluding the chapter usefully summarizes the 
author’s findings over the whole of the ground. 

Throughout, the volume is brilliantly illustrated, but it is a pity no list is included of the 
223 figures and sixty plates. Expectedly, most of the line-drawings are of stone artifacts. These 
may glut some readers, especially when so many Capsian industries are shown as to seem exces- 
sive, the more that tabulated analyses so often accompany descriptions. Such a sense of surfeit, 
however, ought to be dispelled by a study of the artists’ techniques that enable us to distinguish so 
easily quartzite from flint and bone from shell. The maps of adequate number conform generally. 
None can fail to be impressed by the beauty and extraordinary clarity of the plates. Great interest 
of course attaches to the pictures of the African scenes, features and settings. The merit of the 
plates, however, lies in their showing so well human skulls and such antiquities as small bone 
objects, beads, and ornaments. Their quality also causes one to realize that prehistoric imagery 
incised on stone and other surfaces is best and most accurately represented with the aid of modern 
photographic processes. 

As a veritable museum, this book will certainly be of the greatest help to geologists, pre- 
historians and anthropologists, all of whom must find it a mine of information on North African 
Stone Age industries and their associations, for the most part until now unfamiliar or even 
unknown to students here. It is, therefore, very welcome, and its author, besides deserving our 
gratitude, is to be congratulated on an invaluable compilation that does credit to the publishers 
and all concerned with its production. A. D. LacatLie 


Chugach Prehistory: the archaeology of Prince William Sound, Alaska. By FREDERICA DE 
Lacuna. 10}x7}. Pp. xiii+289. Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1956. $6.50. 


Of all the areas inhabited by the Eskimos, Prince William Sound in South-West Alaska is one 
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of the most favourable, with its abundant supply of wood and the availability of land animals for 
hunting. Dr. de Laguna took part in expeditions there in 1930 and 1933, and shared the leader- 
ship of the second with Dr. Birket-Smith of Copenhagen. He directed the ethnological work on 
the Chugach, and she studied the archaeological sites of their forebears. 

Caves, middens, and pictographs were studied, and one midden with a thickness of about 8 
feet of deposit was completely excavated. Four periods were distinguished, Older and Younger 
Prehistoric, Protohistoric, and Historic, but they showed little change in culture, and it does not 
appear that the oldest is of any great age. The Protohistoric period is that of Cook and the other 
early voyagers, and the culture is discussed in the light of his writings and of ethnological studies, 

The report has been long delayed; it is a competent and detailed piece of work, and is well 
illustrated. It gives a picture of an Eskimo people, who owing to position and environment are 
and have been rather exceptional in the degree in which they share the culture of the North-West 
Coast Indians, especially in their use of wood. It will be of great interest to specialists in the 
Eskimo field. G. H. S. Busunett 


Severisches Relief in Palazzo Sacchetti. Von Lupwic Buppg. 11 X 8}. Pp. vili72+Taf. 15. 
Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1955. DM. 24. 


This highly interesting work arises out of the author’s studies of the portraits of the youthful 
Caracalla and Geta. It describes a relief of great interest, somewhat damaged in post-Roman 
times, but also twice defaced in Roman days, after the fall of Plautianus and the murder of Geta 
respectively. Its recognition as a Severan piece is due to the veteran scholar, A. J. B. Wace, but 
Dr. Budde takes the matter much farther, and is able to fix the subject of the relief convincingly 
as the presentation by Severus of Caracalla and Geta as consuls on New Year’s Day, A.D. 205. 
The official party, with Severus sitting at their head, are stationed upon a suggestus, in a setting 
composed of a facade and Triumphal Arch, ingeniously identified by the author as the Arch of 
Titus, through which a procession of senators approaches. The scene thus lies at the very doors 
of the Imperial Palace, with all the implications concerning the dynastic aims of Severus and his 
relationship to the Senate which the selection of that spot carries with it for propaganda. The 
identification of Papinian’s figure upon the suggestus fits well his relationship to Geta. Even 
more interesting, were it true, would be the suggestion that the defaced figures of senators were 
Geta’s supporters. Here is a dilemma. The author argues that Papinian, though Geta’s friend, 
received no damnatio and therefore survives; while his senatorial supporters, certainly not more 
powerful than Papinian, suffered defacement. This seems in some degree illogical. It in no way 
mars, however, the many valuable things said about Severan art, or detracts from the interest of 
the convincing excursus on the Severan fercula. I. A. Ricmonp 


Basel in rimischer Zeit. Von Rupot¥ FELLMANN. 112X 83. Pp. 141. Basel: Birkhauser 
Verlag (= Monographien zur Ur- und Friihgeschichte der Schweiz, Band 10), 1955. 
28.10 Swiss francs. 


This is an excellent study, by a pupil of Professor Laur-Belart (who has done so much himself 
for the study of Roman Switzerland); it incorporates some of the latter’s own discoveries, and 
includes a section contributed by Professor Vogt (pp. 90-117), dealing with the material from 
his excavations in 1928. Roman Basel is of particular interest for its early period and for its late 
Roman development as a key-point in frontier defence, with a strong fort crowning the hill on 
which the medieval minster now stands. Dr. Fellmann’s report is clear and methodical, particu- 


larly valuable for its treatment of the pottery and other small finds, which include a rich series of 


Augustan and later first-century material and some very useful pottery and glass of the fourth 
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century; a well of the latter period yielded sufficient of its bucket to permit a reconstruction 
(p. 140). Altogether the report does great credit to the Swiss Prehistoric Society, which has 
included it in its series of monographs, and to the ‘Pro Augusta Raurica’ Foundation and the 
Canton of Basel-Stadt, which contributed to the cost of its publication. E. Brrvey 


ewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman World. By Epwin R. Goopenoucu. 4 vols. 12X9. 
Vol. i. The Archaeological evidence from Palestine. Pp xvii+300. Vol. ii. The archaeo- 
logical evidence from the Diaspora. Pp. xi+323. Vol. iii. Pp. xxxv-+10-+figs. 1209. Vol. 
iv. The Problem of Method. Symbols from Jewish Cult. Pp. xiii+229+figs. 117. New 
York: Bollingen Series XX XVII: Pantheon Books, 1953-4. 


It isa common fallacy to consider Judaism as practised by the great majority of its followers in 
Graeco-Roman timesas akin to rabbinic Judaism as codified later in the Talmud, or, worse still, as 
a kind of puritanic bibliolatry, based exclusively on the books of the Old Testament, if not in the 
original texts (the percentage of Jews reading Hebrew is probably even greater today than it was 
in those times), at least in the Septuagint version. The author, Professor of the History of 
Religions at Yale University, and well known from previous studies on Philo of Alexandria, 
finds that we come nearer to the truth if we accept the prevalent hellenized Judaism as one of the 
many mystery religions of the Hellenistic and Roman world and as such making extensive use of 
what he calls the Agua franca of these mystery religions, their pictorial symbols. The elaborate 


' iconography of the synagogue of Dura Europos and of those excavated by Sukenik in Palestine 


and Greece came as something of a shock for those who took the Mosaic ban on images as an 
integral element of Judaic religion. But these were only a few instances from a wealth of monu- 
ments which Goodenough has collected and undertakes to interpret in seven monumental, but 
very readable, volumes. ‘The four that have been published so far are magnificently printed and 
illustrated, like all the publications of the Bollingen Foundation. Vol. i, after setting out the 
problem and the literary evidence, deals with the archaeological monuments from Palestine 
(tombs and their contents, synagogues, Jewish coins). Vol. ii assembles the archaeological evidence 
from the Diaspora, devoting a large section to charms and amulets. Vol. iii contains the illustra- 
tions to vols. i-ii, reproducing 1209 objects, and provides (in addition to the thorough indexes in 
both these volumes) two further indexes, one of motifs of Jewish art generally and one of 
designs on amulets. Actually half of Vol. ii and a fifth of the illustrations are devoted to the 
evaluation of charms and amulets, for which the late Campbell Bonner’s fundamental and 
unsurpassed work (cf. this ‘fournal, xxxii, 1952, p. 83) provided a basis. But while Bonner 
grudgingly admitted a certain amount of Jewish influence in these monuments of Graeco-Roman 
magic, Goodenough rightly stresses (although sometimes overstresses) the essentially Jewish 
character of very many of them. Even if fully subscribing to his general conclusions as set out in 
vol. ii, pp. 289-95, one will not always approve details of his argumentation, which is weakened 
also by the fact that he includes in his material not only reproductions of known originals (among 
them a gratifying number of hitherto unpublished ones from the collections in the British 
Museum and in Jerusalem), but also reproductions from old publications and among them many 
more or less obviously later fakes. In vol. iv, after discussing problems of method and trying to 
clarify the meaning of symbolism and symbols generally, the author deals one by one with each of 
the liturgical symbols of Judaism (Menorah, Thora Shrine, Lulab and Ethrog, Shofar, and 
Incense Shovel); a further 117 illustrations and thorough indexes conclude this volume. Good- 
enough writes in a highly personal, unpretentious, and uninhibited vein which makes for enjoy- 
able and interesting reading, even if one does not agree with some of the details or general 
tendencies. He makes a strong plea against separating religion from magic, which latter he calls 


Q 
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‘a term of judgment, not of classification’ (ii, 159). But I personally think that religion, like food, 
easily turns bad, even poisonous, and that it is at this stage where magic begins. I furthermore do 
not share his belief in psycho-analytical tenets, being aware, however, that a majority of readers 
will be on his side: psycho-analysis appears to assume in our century a similar role—as a kind of 
bridge between the religious-emotional and the ‘scientific’ outlook—to that which astrology 
played in the centuries dealt with by Goodenough. His interpretation of the abundant astrological 
symbols is promised for one of the later volumes. These, which we hope to see soon, will no 
doubt give an opportunity to print a list of Errata and Addenda. Minor errors are, of course, 
unavoidable in a work of this scope. I noted from vol. ii: p. 269 (and again p. 273) ‘Isis and 
Hathor’ (should be ‘Isis and Nephthys’); p. 221 ‘the stone of fig. 1030” (should be /ead); p. 287 
‘Abras ad’ reads really (as the illustration shows) “Arbas ad’ (not quite irrelevant, as ARBas 
might be hellenized Hebrew for what was meant by the Greek “TETRAGRAMMATON’); the 
amulet fig. 1198 (cf. p. 287, n. 585), reproduced after Montfaucon, is obviously identical with 
the original in Geneva, published by Deonna (and again reproduced by Bonner, doc. cit., pl. xxiv, 
fig. 5). As regards Addenda new archaeological finds (e.g. the Catacomb of Beth Shearim, see 
Ill. London News, 7th January 1956) and the new literary evidence from the now gradually 
accessible Qumran scrolls could furnish valuable further material for a work, which is already— 
and will be so much more, when finished—an indispensible standard work for many disciplines. 
A. A. Bars 


Das frénkische Graberfeld Kéln-Mungersdorf. Von Fritz FremersporF. (Germanische Denk- 
miler der Vélkerwanderungszeit VI.) 9x12. Pp. xii+169, with 140 pls. in separate 
volume. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1955. DM. 150. 


This is the full report on the Frankish cemetery of Mungersdorf, some 4 miles west of the 
centre of Cologne. The cemetery, which was completely excavated, contained 149 graves, 
covering rather more than 100 years (before 550—after 650); it therefore indicates a small 
settlement of 10 or 11 houses. Graves and grave goods are admirably illustrated and described 
and the various types of burial are carefully classified. Considered simply as an objective record 
of an important and carefully excavated cemetery the report would deserve the highest praise. 

But Dr. Fremersdorf has not been content to give us a simple publication of the cemetery. 
He has also provided a succinct account of other Frankish burials in the region of Cologne, 
together with a well balanced discussion of the many problems raised by an excavation of this 
type. Two instances must suffice to illustrate the breadth of his range. 

A detailed consideration of the plan of the cemetery and the placing of the individual graves 
demonstrates the inadmissibility of the term ‘Reihengraberfeld’. As on other carefully excavated 
sites, the graves fall into small groups, often of poorer graves centred on one or more rich burials. 
The suggested connexion of the groups with the families, the dependants being buried alongside 
the free Frank, is likely to command general assent. 

The accuracy with which early tomb robbers were able to locate and remove the more 
valuable jewellery implies a continuing knowledge of the exact layout of the graves and therefore 
a memorial probably in the form of a wooden post. This is a factor that has received too little 
attention. 

Largely owing to the war, we have waited nearly a generation for the full publication of this 
cemetery. The thoroughness and excellence of the final report goes far to reconcile scholars to 
this delay, but it is sad to know that most of the material no longer survives. 

C. A. Rarecu RaprorD 
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Vallhagar: A Migration Period settlement on Gotland, Sweden. Ed. MARrTEN STENBERGER in 
collaboration with Ore KiinpTt-JENsEN. 11} X 8, 2 vols. Pp. 1205 + figs. (incl. plates) 
523 and 4 folding plans. Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaards Forlag, 1955. £10. 105. 


The excavations at Vallhagar were carried out from 1946 to 1950 in pursuance of a project 
initiated by Dr. Stenberger by which all Scandinavian countries should combine in starting post- 
war Scandinavian archaeology with a major excavation. Students from Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Finland, and Iceland took part. In 1947 four English students were invited to join 
the dig, and Germany and Esthonia were also represented. 

The site of Vallhagar, which lies on the west coast of Gotland, was chosen because, among 
other advantages, it represents what is probably the largest group of remains of the Scandinavian 
Iron Age. The remains included buildings, cemeteries, field-walls or ‘vastar’, two hill-forts and 
other features, thus providing considerable variety, and the site raised problems which had been 
occupying the attention of Scandinavian archaeologists for some time. 

The datable finds from the settlement, one of small rectangular stone-built dwelling- and out- 
houses, show that its occupation can be confined to a period of about 500 years, from the early 
Roman Iron Age to the middle of the Migration Period (c. a.p. 500-50). It was a settled farming 
community, chiefly concerned with animal husbandry, and carrying on its agriculture in small 
rectangular fields enclosed by the stone walls known as ‘vastar’, which were such a feature of the 
site. “he village had enough economic resources to import foreign articles, for the finds show 
connexions with Norway, the Baltic area, and the northern part of the European continent. 

The abandonment of the site in the early sixth century can be paralleled by other Gotland 
sites, and the editor discusses the reason for this at considerable length, agreeing finally with the 
view that, at this date, there was a period of considerable disturbance in northern Europe due to 
war. No adequate solution could be advanced as to why the site was never reoccupied. 

None of the three large cemeteries lying outside the main settlement appeared to coincide with 
it in date, but they showed that there had been extensive settlement in the area from the late 
Bronze Age to the Vendel period. 

Those responsible for the excavation of the separate buildings and other sites have written 
their own reports for these volumes. Each piece of excavation has been clearly recorded and 
illustrated. Moreover, no detail has been omitted in the way of specialized reports, comparative 
material and discussions on the significance of the site in all its various aspects. It is a most impres- 
sive publication, and the editor is to be congratulated both on the conception and carrying out of 
the excavation and on the production of the report. A word of praise, too, to two of the English 
students taking part in the excavation, Messrs. John Eames and Stanley Thomas, to whom fell 
the arduous task of making the English translation. 

Joan R. CLarKE 


An Introduction to Anglo-Saxon England. By P. Hunter 84x 5}. Pp. xvi+382: 
16 pls. and g maps. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1956. 30s. 


To compose in less than four hundred pages an account of the whole Anglo-Saxon period that 
shall be both comprehensive and readable is a task presenting formidable difficulties. Its successful 
performance demands from the author not only a wide and detailed knowledge of six centuries 
of English history (a period as long as that which separates us from the reign of Edward III) but 
an unerring judgement in the selection of material and in the balance and emphasis employed in 
its presentation. That Mr. Hunter Blair has an extensive knowledge of his subject, to which 
indeed he has made important contributions, goes without saying: it is apparent on every page 
of this book, which contains throughout much useful information not assembled in this con- 
venient form elsewhere. That it is none the less a somewhat disappointing book is due in part 
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toa flat and undistinguished style of writing and in part to peculiarities in the choice and arrange- 
ment of the material and in the emphasis laid on different parts of it. 

Some of these peculiarities can certainly be defended. It may well be right to dispose of the 
whole political history of six centuries in one hundred and fifteen pages, less than a third of the 
book, though there does seem a certain lack of balance in devoting nearly a quarter of this space 
to the ninety years from the accession of A°thelred the Unready to the landing of William the 
Conqueror. It is curious that in the middle of the oddly old-fashioned account of the conversion 
to Christianity there should be inserted a section on Anglo-Saxon heathenism (pp. 120-4) which 
contains no reference whatever to the evidence for the nature of pagan beliefs and practices 
which can be derived from a study of the abundant grave-goods of the pre-Christian cemeteries, 
In the section on Local Government (pp. 222-44) a full account of the shires (pp. 223-31) 
contains no mention of the Burghal Hidage or the County Hidage, surely essential documents 
for an understanding of their evolution: nor is there anything in the discussion of the Hundreds 
(pp. 232-8) to indicate awareness of the connexion between their growing importance in the 
tenth century and the administrative reforms consequent on the contemporary monastic revival 
with its emphasis on local jurisdictions. It is not until all the familiar units of shire, hundred, 
wapentake, ward, riding, and rape have been considered that we reach three pages (pp. 241-4) 
on Primitive Divisions dealing (strangely without a mention of the Tribal Hidage) with the 
underlying archaic structure of the regio, provincia, folk, or ge, which represents the earliest 
recorded stage of Anglo-Saxon society. 

Other instances could be quoted of this disconcerting habit of putting first things last. Else- 
where the reader may be puzzled by the amount of detail offered him, for example in the elaborate 
descriptions of certain important Anglo-Saxon manuscripts. Is it really necessary to remember, 
for instance, that the 116 folios of the Caedmon manuscript have been paginated from 1 to 229 
in modern times (p. 335), or even that there are 3,182 lines in Beowulf? Too often the dry bones 
of the lecture notebook seem visible beneath the printed page. 

The maps, especially that illustrating the early Anglo-Saxon settlements (p. 23), are below 
the standard of presentation now rightly expected in a serious work of scholarship. Vermiform 
mountains execute extraordinary contortions on Exmoor and in southern Scotland: there is no 
scale: and cemeteries are indicated by diagonal strokes from south-east to north-west anything 
up to thirty miles long, and -ingas names by strokes of similar dimensions running from south- 
west to north-east; the results are grotesque. The book is not wholly free from misprints. 
Hampshire and Dorset do not share a joint Field Club (p. viii): and the author of Sculpture in 
England: The Middle Ages (1955) is not A. Stone but L. Stone (p. 367). 

J. N. L. Myrgs 


Regesta Regum Anglo-Normannorum, 1066-1154. Vol. ii, 1100-1135. Edited by CHaRtes 
Jounson, C.B.E., F.B.A., and H. A. Cronng, from the collections of the late H. W. C. 
Davis. 11 X74. Pp. xlvit+454. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1956. £5. 5s. 


The first volume of the present work was published in 1913; and the editors have used not 
only the materials left by Professor Davis, but those in the Itinerary of Henry I prepared for the 
English Historical Review in 1919 by William Farrer, to whom they pay a handsome tribute. 
To these they have added many extracts from manuscript sources hitherto unexplored and 
several original charters. 

The Introduction, following the pattern in the first volume, contains deductions of the greatest 
value. After a detailed examination of the chancery and royal household, there are several 
examples suggesting that various administrative and legal practices, usually regarded as originating 
in the reign of Henry II, had their germ in that of his grandfather. As in England claims to 
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advowsons in Normandy were tried in a lay court; and it is suggested that sometimes witnesses 
to a royal charter were not necessarily present, but were chosen from those who might subse- 
quently contest its effect. The list of original charters, including spurious or doubtful ones, 
numbers 180; and certain others might be added, e.g. nos. 668, 1002, 1433, 1547, 1650, 1946, 
and 1983. But the total includes some in the archives of La Manche, disastrously destroyed at 
St-L6. ‘Two charters of St-Etienne, Caen, sold from the Stapleton MSS. in 1920, have not 
been located. 

The Calendar itself contains more than 1,500 entries relating to both England and Nor- 
mandy. ‘They include several issued by Queen Matilda, who had her own chancellor and court 
and acted as regent during the king’s absences, and by William their son, some of whose charters 
have been assigned previously to William II. The admirable notes are the result of the widest 
possible research. In many entries the extreme limits of date are given with suggestions for 
greater precision. ‘The Appendix gives the texts of about 330 instruments not already in print. 
Several come from the valuable series of transcripts from Norman records at the Public Record 
Office, and other manuscripts not used for vol. i, especially the Battle Abbey MSS., those in 
the Huntington Library and Lincoln’s Inn sometimes giving mutually independent material. 
A suggestion may be offered that a marginal note in the Calendar referring to the relevant text 
printed in the Appendix would be helpful. There follows a long list of amendments and additions 
to vol. i, with over 60 additional entries for the Calendar, 18 texts being printed in full, and 
several alterations in place-name identification. 

Having regard to the wealth of material it is inevitable that one or two matters may require 
further consideration. ‘Thus in no. 1464, a gift to a certain Robert fitzPayn of land held by his 
uncle Everard, the insertion of [fitz John] after the latter’s name cannot be correct, and is evidently 
due to Dugdale’s confused account of the origin of the baronial family of FitzPayn; and the names 
and chronology of the early abbots of St. Mary’s, York, given in the Index and based on the 
St. Mary’s Chronicle, which is untrustworthy on the point, are subject to amendment, for 
certainly the abbot in no. 1752 was Gaufridus and not Godfrey, Geoffrey being duly recognized 
in nos. 1557 and 1253 n. But these are trivial points; and the gratitude due to the editors of the 
volume by modern historians, whose researches take them to the reign of Henry I for many 
aspects of English and Norman history, cannot be overestimated. CHaRLEs CLAY 


A History of fortification from 3000 B.C. to A.D. 1700. By Sipney Toy. 9X6. Pp. xxiii-+262. 
London: Heinemann, 1955. 30s. 


Mr. Toy’s latest volume is doubly welcome, being a new, revised edition of his Castles: 4 short 
history of fortification from 1600 B.C. to A.D. 1600, published in 1939 and long out of print. 
Valuable additions, notably of the Crusader castles, have been made to the original text, but the 
new title is not entirely justified. After a substantial, but not greatly expanded, section on anti- 
quity, the bulk of the book deals with medieval castles as before, while the seventeenth century 
in particular, though now included in the title, scarcely obtains a mention. Nevertheless, praise 
is due to the bold purview of a work which covers most of Europe and the Middle East, with 
occasional sorties even farther afield. Time and again the more provincial reader will profit from 
the cosmopolitan comparisons of Mr. Toy, as when the English Queenborough, with its circular 
design, is set beside the Castello de Bellver in Majorca and the Chateau de Montaner, Hautes- 
Pyrénées (pp. 174-5). 

This is principally an architectural study, and one may question first if such a treatment of the 
subject will suffice. Architecture is a means to an end; buildings cannot be fully understood 
without reference to their historical context and the needs they sought to meet. History tends 
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to be stripped from Mr. Toy’s fortresses like ivy from an Ancient Monument. For example, 
little is said of the feudal society which produced the castle, or of the changing conditions causing 
its decline, and, being treated mainly in its military aspect (p. xxii), the castle is cut off from much 
reality. As one smaller instance, it is irritating to read of Edwardian castles in Wales without 
mention of the conquest of Wales which was their great occasion. Within its own terms of 
reference, also, the book is open to criticism on two main points. First, its method is chiefly that 
of a series of descriptions of individual works, and this is not the best method to explain develop- 
ment. Second, doubtless in the tradition of ‘Castle Clark’, insufficient use is made of record 
evidence, which will often furnish precise dates (and much else besides), or provide authentic 
standards of reference for ill-recorded buildings. Not all Mr. Toy’s dates, in fact, agree entirely 
with recent research. A protest must also be lodged against the dangerous argument ex silentio 
touching the date at which the keep at Chateau-Gaillard was completed (p. 130). 

Yet this latest product of a life-long study (much of it refreshingly in the field), accumulated 
knowledge and great technical resource, makes a most interesting book and a valuable com- 
pendium for reference. Mr. Toy’s enviable facility in producing his own excellent plans gives, 
as always, a special distinction to his work. The plates, though their subjects are well chosen, 
are sometimes less pleasing in appearance—though the author who takes his photographs for 
himself deserves a sympathetic cheer. Both author and publisher are further to be congratulated 
on relating, both by subject and arrangement, all the illustrations to the text. 

R. ALLEN Brown 


The Shrine of Our Lady of Walsingham. By J. C. Dickinson. 72x 43. Pp. xiii+160. Cam- 
bridge: at the University Press, 1956. 18s. 


Mr. Dickinson has followed a study of The Origin of the Austir Canons and their Introduction 
into England (1950) with an admirable monograph on the monastery of Austin Canons of 
Walsingham. Excavations on the site more than a hundred years ago, hindered by trees, have 
lately been supplemented by an air photograph which has revealed very closely much of the 
foundations of the church and cloister (pl. 3¢). The ground plan has been drawn with the help 
of the measurements of the buildings made in 1479 by the Oxford scholar and antiquary, William 
Worcester, and some documentary evidence. It shows the position of the shrine on the north side 
of the nave, the inner chapel believed to be the little building c. 1130 by Richelde of Fervaques: 
possibly intended to reproduce the Holy House at Nazareth, the scene of the Annunciation. In 
the little chapel was a statue of Our Lady of Walsingham, seated with the Holy Child, of later 
date in the twelfth century than the chapel, which was subsequently enclosed in a larger building. 
Mr. Dickinson has attributed the fame of the shrine to the visits of Henry III and Edward I. 
Pilgrims brought wealth to the priory, and it appears that the church was rebuilt in the late 
fourteenth century. There was no question of making any provision for the people of Walsing- 
ham in the priory church. There were three parish churches, All Saints and St. Peter’s, Great 
Walsingham, and All Saints, Little Walsingham, all appropriated to the prior and canons before 
1254. Lists of canons from 1384 to 1538, entered in the cartulary of the priory, are printed in 
an Appendix and record some facts of interest in the building and decoration of the priory church, 
and a separate building for the library in the fifteenth century; only four manuscripts and the 
cartulary are known to have survived. The seals and several pilgrim badges are described and 
illustrated. The long ballad of Walsingham, printed by Richard Pynson c. 1491, is printed in 
full from a unique copy in the Pepys Library at Magdalene College, Cambridge. 

Rosz GRAHAM 
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English Wall Painting of the Fourteenth Century. By E. W. Tristram. Edited by Eileen 
Tristram, with a catalogue compiled in collaboration with Monica Bardswell. 10 x7}. 
Pp. xii-+312, with 64 pages of plates. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1955. 50s. 

This book, largely by the late Professor Tristram or worked up from his notes and posthu- 
mously published, continues, in a more modest form, his monumental volumes on the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. It must therefore be considered as more in the nature of a memorial 
volume. 

The smaller size, more convenient format, and more reasonable price are a distinct advantage 
over the other sumptuous but unwieldy and impossibly expensive works, even in spite of the 
Pilgrim ‘Trust’s generous subsidizing of the others. ‘There is a great need for a general work on 
English wall paintings for the not too technical reader, a thing which has never been produced 
except for J. C. Wall’s admirable little pocket volume which has been out of print for many years. 

The scheme of the book consists of a first part devoted to a discussion of fourteenth-century 
painting in general—its technique, stylistic characteristics, the documentary sources for its subject 
matter, and individual groups or types of paintings, such as the Westminster atelier, the allegories 
and moralities and paintings which are described as ‘of the more “elaborate”, and of the “simpler” 
type’. This is followed by a second part which includes the catalogue, and seven appendixes and 
an index most of which could more conveniently have been combined into two or three lists. 
Then follow sixty-four pages of plates, a fine series; and one is pleased to see that a few photo- 
graphs of the actual paintings are included, the rest being from Professor Tristram’s drawings. 

That one man should have covered so much ground in the field of wall painting in England 
is indeed a remarkable achievement and a worthy memorial. It is also something of a condemna- 
tion of our lack of interest, appreciation, and knowledge of this national medieval art that hardly 
anyone else enters the scene until the last twenty or thirty years, and that so few photographic 
copies or other records exist to supplement or check Professor Tristram’s own work. In fact a 
large number of copies and photographs of paintings do exist elsewhere, but they are not 
mentioned. This must therefore be treated as a purely personal work. It is easy to criticize the 
pioneer, or be wise in the light of more up-to-date knowledge. But it must be remembered that 
itis thanks to Professor Tristram almost solely that appreciation of English medieval wall painting 
is now firmly established. Not only is his own artistic appreciation shown in this book, but also 
his wide ‘background knowledge’ of the whole setting, so often lacking in the more precise 
specialist. 
hs is interesting to read that, beyond noticing a decline in quality in humbler paintings after 
the Black Death of 1349/50, Professor Tristram does not subscribe to the once popular view that 
the plague caused a complete suspension of activities or a break in tradition. An increase is 
however noticeable, as he points out, in the morality or warning pictures that are such an interest- 
ing and characteristic feature of English wall painting in the fourteenth and also the fifteenth 
century. 

ty of his most interesting chapters is in fact that on the Allegories and Moralities. It is 
surprising to see that he still clings to his interpretation of the “Tool Pictures’ as Christ as Piers 
Plowman, or at least having a wider interpretation than merely that of a warning against Sabbath- 
breaking. ‘This may well be so to a limited extent: we know that the first illustration of the Poem 
of the Three Living and Three Dead, in the Arundel Psalter, became in later wall painting a 
mere visual memory, pictorial and not descriptive of the French poem which would surely be as 
unknown to a Cornish peasant as the verse of William Langland. He goes on to say that ‘on 
account of one or two other inscriptions found abroad’, it has been assumed that Sabbath-breaking 
is the only interpretation, and I believe this to be so. Professor Tristram does not mention any 
place by name where these inscriptions are to be found: but surely the thirteenth/fourteenth- 
century painting of this subject at S$. Miniato, Florence, is conclusive. The inscription reads 
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‘Qui no guarda la domenica sancta e a Cristo no a devotione, Deo li glidada in damnacione 
eternale.’ 

There is bound to be controversy over the interpretation of certain scenes, particularly when 
they are in a fragmentary condition. But a good many descriptions have only too clearly been 
written up from memory or inadequate descriptions and not from recent personal observation, 
For example, there certainly is not, and as far as I have been able to ascertain, never was, a 
painting of Christ mounted like Langland’s ‘Jesus the Jouster’, at Broughton, Bucks. The 
interpretation of the Gossips at Peakirk is beyond question; and I fancy the definitive account of 
these paintings, fully illustrated, in the Archaeological Fournal, vol. cx, would have been available 
before the publication of this book. I question, also, whether the whole iconographic setting has 
been sufficiently considered in the account of the Longthorpe paintings, where the hermit with 
crutch is identified as S. Francis silencing the birds, although they are all behind him. Dr. Baker’s 
interpretation in Archaeologia, vol. 96, is far more convincing. A recent close examination of the 
Preston paintings for making detailed records suggests that these belong iconographically and 
stylistically more to the end of the thirteenth than to the fourteenth century. 

I confess I find the arrangement of the various appendixes, indexes, and lists confusing and 
irritating. It would surely have been simpler to include a// paintings, whether decorative, figure- 
subjects, major or minor, extant or destroyed, in the one catalogue and describe each as it is reached 
in alphabetical order as in Keyser’s List. As it is, one has to search about in half a dozen different 
places for different things. And one’s explorations lead one to distrust the accuracy of the whole, 
where so much cross-referencing is needed. For example, when one looks up Stoke Orchard 
under Appendix E (list arranged by counties) and then attempts to turn it up in the main cata- 
logue, one finds it is not included at all. The index gives a reference to page 27, where a Wheel 
is mentioned. ‘There are, in fact, mo fourteenth-century paintings, and probably never have been, 
in Stoke Orchard Church, the Wheel in question being of the seventeenth or eighteenth century 
on which Father Time (part of the subject of Time and Death) was mounted, as at Oxenton 
nearby. The reference has clearly been taken from Hobart Bird’s Mural Paintings in Gloucester- 
shire Churches, a notoriously inadequate and unreliable work, rather than from actual knowledge 
or inquiry. Again, a number of the Edstaston (Salop) paintings are now quite identifiable; but 
the latest reference quoted is 1912. Great Hampden appears in the county list (E); but there is 
no description in the main catalogue, or in the ‘short list’ (B) or reference in the Main Index; 
and one has to wade right through the Iconographic List (F) to find it, with a query, under the 
Seven Sins. 

In spite of these criticisms, which are more of isolated interpretations, general arrangement, 
and accuracy of reference than of solid content, the work is a most valuable and welcome one. 
It is to be hoped that it will inspire someone to undertake the real need, that of an up-to-date 
and accurate edition of Keyser. E. C. Rouse 


Lateinische Schriftquellen zur Kunst in England, Wales und Schottland vom Fahre gor bis 
zum Fahre 1307. Von Otto Lenmann-Brockuaus. 9 X6}. Band 1 (1955). A-K. 
Pp. xix+594. Band 2 (1956). L—Z. Pp. 735. Miinchen: Prestel Verlag. 


When completed this work will consist of five volumes, averaging about 650 pages and costing 
74 DM. (roughly £6) each, the first three containing the evidences and the last two elaborate 
indexes. It is a thesaurus—there is something saurian about its bulk!—of all references to 
buildings or objects of art in a large number of printed works; these consist of the Chronicles, &c. 
in the Rolls Series, the volumes of the Surtees Society, and miscellaneous other sources which 
will be identifiable in the fourth volume. Records, such as the Pipe Rolls and Close Rolls, are 
ignored. The first two volumes, here noticed, consist of 1,330 pages of matter entered under 
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topographical headings alphabetically arranged. For the art historian this is inconvenient; it 
means, for instance, that the inventories of church goods in the Archdeaconry of Ely, the manors 
of the Bishop of London, and the diocese of Salisbury, so valuable in their entirety, are split up 
under individual parishes. There is, moreover, no subdivision of the heads; thus under London 
we have 175 pages of jumbled references to Westminster Abbey, the Tower, St. Paul’s, City 
churches, crosses, and so forth. The whole is a monument of undiscriminating industry; while 
much of the material is of the highest importance, too much is of negligible value; under Foun- 
tains Abbey, for instance, we are given fourteen separate items of burials in the chapter-house, 
at the end of which we know precisely that the abbey had a chapter-house. The simple statements 
that William I built Battle Abbey, that Henry I founded Reading, and Stephen Faversham are 
solemnly buttressed with, respectively, 32, 44, and 28 lines of references. Again, with 17 lines 
of authorities for the rebuilding of Chichester Cathedral and 7 for the founding of a fort at 
Hertford, it is a pity that the passages chosen for printing give the names respectively as ‘Ciren- 
ceastre’ and ‘Herefordiam’. No consideration of the reliability of the sources is visible: under 
Croyland we are given ten pages of ‘Ingulf’ without a hint that his Chronicle is an unreliable 
forgery; and under Cambridge the statement that the University was rebuilt and restored by 
Edward the Elder (g00—25) is given without comment. L. F. SarzMan 


The English Traveler to Italy, Vol. i: The Middle Ages (to 1525). By Grorce B. Parks. 
10 X63. Pp. xx+668, with 19 pls. Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1954. 


This is a thorough and intelligent piece of work; it traverses a period of 1,500 years and it 
gives a comprehensive account of English travellers and the impact of Italy upon them. The 
author calls it ‘a study of travel literature, which is a form of historical writing’. He brings under 
contribution an exhaustive array of narratives of journeys, biographies of travellers, itineraries, 
and pilgrim guide-books. He prints from them extracts, longer or shorter, translating those in 
Latin—the majority; he details the routes taken and illustrates them by facsimiles and maps; and 
he makes considerable use of modern works. His treatment is always interesting and judicious, 
never degenerating into a catalogue of persons and places, although very few actual or legendary 
travellers have escaped notice. “The writings are made to yield up the impressions received in 
Italy, especially lively being the comments from the twelfth century. Furthermore the author 
recognizes the need to reconstruct the history of English travel if the literature is fully to be 
understood. He analyses therefore with great clarity the categories of men and women who 
crossed the Alps and their varying objectives. Rome was always the chief goal, whether it was 
the Rome of the endless pilgrims to the Apostles’ shrines or else the court of Rome, centre of 
ecclesiastical administration and justice. From the eleventh century Crusaders traversed the 
whole peninsula to take ship for the East, while clerics, scholars, and diplomats frequented the 
Norman Kingdom of Sicily; during the ‘ending of the middle ages’ soldiers of fortune, univer- 
sity students, and merchants fought or worked in northern and central Italy. 

The division of the book within each period into chapters concerned with travel literature, 
with routes and travellers, and with the Italian scene leads inevitably to repeated use of the same 
sources. The contribution of Gervase of Tilbury, for instance, must be sought in six different 
places and his vivid descriptions are often lost in a careful summary. Again many characteristic 
episodes have dropped out and the author himself seems troubled by the dimming of the picture. 
On the other hand errors of fact are pleasantly few. In regard to one of them at least it must 
be emphasized that ‘the new abbey of St. Antoine, east of Vienne’, was not ‘founded in honor of 
the new saint of Padua’. It represented a fresh dignity conferred at the time of a great re- 
building on the existing Augustinian priory, itself the successor of a famous and ancient hospital 
which boasted the relics of St. Antony the Abbot, of Egypt. 
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In the last part of the book, 1300-1500, although the period is generally familiar, the author 


has made a considerable contribution of new knowledge. He has constructed a list of diplo- 
matic envoys to the court of Rome, 1413 to 1510, in which he attempts, but only tentatively, to 
distinguish the resident from the special envoys, basing himself on the English licences to travel 
and on the too-little-used records of the Venerable English College in Rome, which supply the 
names of many clerics and laymen, inscribed as members of the English Hospice confraternities 
in the city. He has drawn new facts from the Florentine archives about the numbers and com- 
position of the ‘Free Companies’ led by Sir John Hawkwood and other Englishmen; and he has 
collected much information about English merchants and the wool trade, although he has nothing 
to say about banking relations. Finally in a very important chapter he treats of the sojourn of 
English intellectuals, not omitting Chaucer, and gives many facts about students illustrated by a 
long list of English names drawn from the records of many Italian Universities. Another chapter 
describes the new routes opened in the period and in conclusion he attempts to assess, not quite 
completely, Italian cultural influences in England at the end of the Middle Ages. A short review 
cannot give proper consideration to a book of such wide range and intimate knowledge, which 
brings together almost all the known material for English travel to Italy together with hitherto 
unused sources. There are very few misprints and the plates are apposite and clear. 
EVELYN JAMISON 


Silver. By Geratp Taytor. 7} X 4}. Pp. xxxiii + 248. Pelican A 306. London: Penguin 
Books, 1956. 55. 
As a comprehensive history of the art of the silversmith this is a remarkable and useful little 
book. Mr. Taylor casts his net wider than Mr. Charles Oman did in his Engish Domestic Silver, 
and includes some discussion of medieval ecclesiastical plate. He also summarizes the history of 


silver (and gold) mining, and the methods of refining and working the metals. The uninstructed 
reader may find some of the processes described mystifying, because Mr. Taylor has not always 
adequately defined the technical terms. Indeed, his glossary is far from complete, omitting, among 
other things, ‘incused’, for a definition of which the reader is expressly referred to the glossary. 
But, within its necessarily narrow limits, this preliminary chapter covers the metallurgical facts 
well enough. 

In the chapters that follow, the author has concentrated an enormous amount of material and 
has organized it with great skill. Each chapter opens with a brief survey of the effect of political 
events and social changes upon the silversmith’s art during the period under discussion. Then, 
after a section on the style and ornamentation prevalent, there are notes on the typical forms 
taken by the principal articles of plate, as cups, tea-pots, salvers, and so on. 

The series of 64 admirably produced illustrations show the changes of style over several cen- 
turies. At first sight it may appear that Mr. Taylor has concentrated too much, in his selection 
of photographs, upon the plate of the Oxford colleges and that in the Ashmolean Museum. Yet 
these are the things he knows best and, as one reads the text, one realizes that he has chosen his 
illustrations with a keen eye for what they do in fact illustrate. They are not merely choice 
pieces, but typical of their kind; even the solitary modern example is typical in its finicky eclecti- 
cism, though it looks better in the photograph than it really is. Moreover, the photographs have 
also been chosen to illustrate certain technical points, such as the hammer-marks of the smith or 
‘firestain’. 

The necessity for compression has sometimes resulted in a disjointed sequence of paragraphs 
and has caused a rather too summary dismissal of Victorian craftsmanship. There was certainly a 
large proportion of vulgar and tasteless work done a hundred years ago, but there was also a good 
deal that is worthy, at least, of respect and is now coming to be appreciated by collectors. ‘The 
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too summary tables of marks, which may be a useful aide-mémoire to the experienced but are no 
adequate guide to the novice, might well have been omitted in favour of a more detailed discussion 
of the craft since the great Georgian period. One is a little surprised, too, to find a connoisseur so 
appreciative of style writing that the principal craftsmen ‘seldom show any personal idiosyncrasies 
beyond the characteristics common to their period’. This is surely, as the illustrations in this book 
alone suggest, quite untrue of such artists as Lamerie and Storr. It is also, I think, untrue of the 
work of such firms as the Batemans and the Hennells, whose best products, however modest in 
scope, are distinguished by an exquisite taste and a fineness of craftsmanship that make them readily 
recognizable and therefore characteristic of themselves as well as of their times. 

Joan Evans 


Historic Hastings. By J. Matnwarine Barnes, F.S.A. 937}. Pp. xvi+433. Hastings: 
F. J. Parsons Ltd., 1955. £5. 55. 


Mr. Baines, the author of this book, has been curator of the Hastings Museum since 1935. 
He has collected here an immense amount of information concerning the town and its institutions 
which will be of general interest locally. It is essentially an illustrated scrap-book about Hastings 
with a miscellaneous collection of facts, carefully authenticated, selected mainly from records 
of the last four or five centuries and grouped under subjects which concern chiefly the conduct 
of affairs in the town. 

The author frankly disclaims any attempt to write the history of Hastings and we cannot 
therefore complain that he has not given us what he did not intend. But his method has certain 
disadvantages, the chief of which is that his readers will find it difficult to get a picture of the 
town as a whole, either in its consecutive story or in its topography. In regard to the latter what 
we miss most is a lucid description of the streets, houses, and their inhabitants and some clear 
maps to make it intelligible. ‘The geography of Hastings is peculiarly difficult tc visualize without 
these aids. 

As regards the former, more emphasis might have been given to its unique tribal settlement 
between the Jutes of Kent and the South Saxons, its early prowess as a cradle of the navy, the 
function assigned to it by William the Conqueror, who built its castle, as the head of the Rape 
bearing its name and its later maritime services in the confederation of the Cinque Ports, where 
it challenged the leadership of Dover. Hastings which distinguished itself in playing its part in 
the taking of Lisbon from the Moors in 1147 and in establishing the Kingdom of Portugal was 
no mean port in early days. The College of St. Mary of the Castle has only a passing mention. 
The Priory of Austin Canons (called by a slip ‘friars’ on p. 110), which was moved in 1413 to 
Warbleton but still held property in Hastings, is inadequately treated in the same chapter as the 
ancient Hospital of St. Mary Magdalen—an interesting example of a town hospital which would 
more fittingly have appeared in the chapter on ‘the Care of the Poor’. Nevertheless the book is 
a mine of information and an example of patient industry which should interest the citizens of 
Hastings in their past and encourage them to aid the author in preserving such vestiges as remain. 
Wa ter H. GopFrey 


Bridgend: the story of a market town. By Henry Jonn RanDALt. 9 x5}. Pp. xv+156. 
Newport, Mon.: R. H. Johns Ltd., 1955. 215. 


Our Fellow H. J. Randall provides an admirably balanced record of his native town. He is 
a distinguished member of one of the succession of families of advenae who, throughout recorded 
history, have shared the Vale of Glamorgan with the descendants of the native Welsh. 
After giving the geographical background—of essential importance—Mr. Randall records the 
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almost equally important medieval setting in which ‘a tiny but prosperous community’ began to 
develop in the fifteenth century at the eastern ‘end of the Bridge’, newly built across the Ogmore 
river about 1425 to replace an ancient ford. 

‘The town never became a borough, but ‘grew up as an indifferentiated fragment of the Manor 
of Coity Anglia in the Lordship of Coity’. Subsequently the village of Newcastle, of much 
earlier origin, with its castle and church at the western end of the bridge was included with 
‘Nolton or Oldcastle’ on the east to form the modern town. The ‘Old’ castle was Coity which, 
like Newcastle, was sited in relation to the ford. It was not until 1851 that ‘for the first time 
the town became a corporate unity, and not merely a segment of a manor’. 

Mr. Randall points out that ‘the Welsh alternative name, Pen-y-Bont, is a literary form never 
used in official documents or as an address . . . similarly Newcastle, Oldcastle, and Nolton are 
always so called, and the Welsh translations only appear in works written in Welsh’—although 
a large number of field names suggests that many of the inhabitants were Welsh speaking. 

The old church of Newcastle, now largely rebuilt, continues to serve the town, and the his- 
tories of the ancient chapels of ease of Nolton and the more modern nonconformist chapels are 
recorded. Mr. Randall quotes Mr. David Williams’s statement in his History of Modern Wales 
that ‘the most remarkable aspect of the religious life of Wales in the first half of the nineteenth 
century was the spread of nonconformity’ and describes its effects at Bridgend, pointing out that 
‘the vague modern expression “the Welsh Way of Life” is little more than an idealization of 
the Dissenting chapel which was a social centre quite as much as a religious organization’. 

The author’s wit enables him to avoid the possible tedium of purely local records for the 
stranger. 

‘In 1857 it was decided to erect a county lunatic asylum ...about two miles north of Bridgend 
. . . though greatly enlarged the institution still remains and serves its original purpose . . . its 
existence is the subject of one of the stock jokes made at the expense of Bridgend. Lunatics, 


however, are now outmoded and it has been transfigured from an asylum into a mental hospital.’ 

A record storm in August 1877 caused terrible floods which destroyed six bridges in the 
neighbourhood, and in Bridgend itself ‘the office of an auctioneer was entirely washed out, and 
the furniture in Dr. Verity’s house was almost destroyed. Even more painful was the total 
loss of 300 barrels of beer from the Brewery.’ 


W. J. Hemp 
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ENG. HIST. REV., vol. 71, no. 278:—The management of English Royal estates under the Yorkist 
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Kings, by B. P. Wolffe; The Norse emigration to the Faeroe Islands, by G. J. Marcus; The companions 
of the Conqueror: an additional name, by J. F. A. Mason. 
Vol. 72, no. 279:—The administration of the Navy and the Stannaries, 1189-1216, by W. R. Powell. 


TRANS. R. HIST. SOC., 5th ser., vol. 6:—English provincial towns in the early 16th century, by 
W. G. Hoskins; Empire and Papacy: the last struggle, by H. S. Offler; The English hierarchy in the 
reign of Edward III, by J. R. L. Highfield. 


PROC. HUGUENOT SOC. OF LONDON, vol. 19, no. 3:—The Huguenot contribution to the early 
years of the funded debt, 1694-1714, by A. C. Carter; The De Bailleuls in Flanders and the Bayleys 
of Willow Hall, by J. Gladstone; The Reformation in Southwark, by I. Darlington; The Edict of 
Nantes in the light of medieval political theory, by W. J. Stankiewicz. 


THE LIBRARY, vol. 10, no. 4: Roger Bartlett, bookbinder, by I. G.'Philip; The Ferrara Bible at Press, 
by S. Rypins. 
Vol. 11, no. 1:—Pinholes in the 1457 Psalter, by K. Povey. 
Vol. 11, no. 2:—Changes in the style of bookbinding, 1550-1830, by G. Pollard. 


MAN, vol. 56, May:—The culture of the East African coast in the 17th and 18th centuries in the light of 
recent archaeological discoveries, by G. Mathew. 


MARINER’S MIRROR, vol. 42, no. 1:—Fore-and-aft sails in the ancient world, by L. Casson; Rig in 
Northern Europe, by Sir A. Moore; A medieval cordage account, by Sir R. Lane-Poole; The armed ships 
of Dover, by M. A. N. Marshall. 

Vol. 42, no. 2:—Small craft in the Rijksmuseum voor Volkenkunde, Leiden, by H. H. Frese; The 
origin and observance of the Dragon Boat Festival in China, by G. R. G. Worcester. 


TRANS. MON. BRASS SOC., vol. 9, pt. 5, no. 75:—-Some brasses in Germany and the Low Countries, 
1, by J. Belonje and F. A. Greenhill; Lost brasses of Willesborough, Kent, by R. H. D’Elboux; The 
arms of Peplesham and the Shoveller in heraldry, by H. S. London; Two Norwich palimpsests, by 
J. F. Williams; Oxnead, Norfolk, by C. L. S. Linnell; Eaton Bray, Beds., by H. F. O. Evans; A find of 


palimpsests at Halton, Bucks., by D. C. Rutter; Brasses at Zeitz, by M. Norris; Some additions to the 
Northants. List, 1, by F. A. Greenhill; Stonor Chapel, Oxon., by H. F. O. Evans; Penn, Bucks., by 
H. F. O. Evans; An additional note on a brass at Saffron Walden, by Rev. G. M. Benton; The Rudyng 
brass, Biggleswade, Beds., by K. W. Kuhlicke; A palimpsest from Great Greenford, by J. C. Page- 
Phillips; The date of the Wytham brass, by F. A. Greenhill and A. C. Cole. 


TRANS. ORIENTAL CERAMIC SOC., 195 3-54:—-Some ceramics excavated in Borneo, by T. Harris- 
son; T’ang and Ming jades, by C. Te-k’un; Koryo inlaid Celadon ware, by G. St. G. M. Gompertz; 
Some notes on the Chinese Blue and White Exhibition, by Sir H. Garner. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION QUARTERLY, Jan.—June 1956:—Rock engravings from the Jebel 
Ideid, by E. Anati; Stories of the Creation and the Flood, by L. Woolley; Late Cypriot III: in the light 
of recent excavations, by J. du Plat Taylor; Palestine in the Roman period, 63 B.c.—a.D. 324, by G. M. 
FitzGerald; Antiquities in the mountains of Judah, by late J. J. Rothschild. 


PROC. PREHISTORIC SOC., n.s. vol. 20, pt. 2:—The quaternary deposits at Hoxne, Suffolk and their 
archaeology, by R. G. West and C. M. B. McBurney; Excavations at the Mugharet Kebara, Mount 
Carmel, 1931: the Aurignacian industries, by D. A. E. Garrod; Azilian harpoons, by M. W. Thompson; 
The excavation of a Neolithic barrow on Whiteleaf Hill, Bucks., by V. G. Childe and I. Smith; Pollen 
analysis as an aid to the dating of prehistoric monuments, by G. W. Dimbleby. 


PAPERS OF B.S. ROME, vol. 23, 1955:—The cemeteries of Cyrene, by J. Cassels; Notes on southern 
Etruria and the Ager Veientanus, by J. B. Ward Perkins; The enfranchisement of Cisalpine Gaul, by 
U. Ewins; Cumanin Cami’i at Antalya: a Byzantine church, by M. H. Ballance; The Aqueduct of 
Aspendos, by J. B. Ward Perkins; Inscriptions of Roman Tripolitania: a supplement, by J. Reynolds; The 
counties of the Regnum Italiae in the Carolingian period (774-888): a topographical study, 1, by 
D. A. Bullough. 
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BULL. JOHN RYLANDS LIB., vol. 38, no. 2:—The eve of Magna Carta, by C. R. Cheney; The place- 
names of the Domesday manuscripts, by P. H. Sawyer. 


BEDS. MAG.., vol. 5, no. 36:—A Bedfordshire topographer, by M. Greenshields; Lower Dean windmill, 
by F. Woodbridge; Someries Castle, by W. H. Manning. 
Vol. 5, no. 37:—The builder of Ampthill Castle, by M. S. F. George; Bedford’s historic mile, by 
H. S. Manning. 


TRANS. BIRMINGHAM ARCH. SOC., vol. 72, 1954:—Further excavations at the Roman forts at 
Metchley, Birmingham, 1954, by G. Webster; Excavation at Alvechurch, Worcs., 1951-2, by A. 
Oswald; Walton Hill, Romsley, Worcs.: excavation of a 12th-century kiln and a 12th—13th-century hut 
site, by G. S. Taylor; Some notes on the place-names of Birmingham and the surrounding district, by 
M. Gelling; Some Midland ice-houses, by F. W. B. Yorke. 


UNIV. BIRMINGHAM HIST. JOURN., vol. 5, no. 1:—Some hymns to the Nile, by R. T. R. Clark; 
The Laudian Church in Buckinghamshire, by E. R. C. Brinkworth. 


BRADFORD ANTIQUARY, n.s. pt. 38:—The Manor of Tong, pt. 2, by W. Robertshaw; A Bolling 
household book, 1669-1687, by S.C. Priest; Jeremy Bower: a 17th-century Bradford clothier, by W. E. 
Preson; Ponden and Ponden House, by W. Shakleton; A Rawdon cavalier, by W. Robertshaw. 


PROC. CAM. ANT. SOC., vol. 49:—The Bronze Age barrow and Iron Age settlement at Thriplow, 
by D. H. Trump; Roman burials found at Arbury Road, Cambridge, 1952, by C. Fell; Further Romano- 
British burials found at Arbury Road in 1953, by W. H. C. Frend; The initial excavation of an Anglo- 
Saxon cemetery at Melbourn, Cambs., by D. M. Wilson; Saxo-Norman pottery in East Anglia, by J. G. 
Hurst; The clergy of Willingham 1300-1955, pt. 1, by F. J. Bywaters; Excavations at St. Neots, Hunts, 
by C. F. Tebbutt. 


CAMB. HIST. JOURN., vol. 12, no. 1:—Gregorian reform in action: clerical marriage in England, 
1050-1200, by C. N. L. Brooke; The Pardon of the Clergy, 1531, by J. Scarisbrick. 


CHESHIRE HISTORIAN, no. 6:—Cheshire antiquities in the Manchester Museum, by F. Willet; 
The archaeologist in the field, pt. 6: excavations, by G. Webster; Chester excavations, 1955, by F. H. 
Thompson; The Wettenhall Parish book, by M. H. Ridgway. 


JOURN. CHESTER & N. WALES ARCHITEC., ARCH. & HIST. SOC., vol. 42:—The mint of 
Chester, pt. 1, by R. H. M. Dolley; Chester Cathedral in the 18th century, pt. 2, by R. V. H. Burne; 
A section through the Legionary defences on the west side of the fortress, by G. Webster. 


JOURN. ROY. INST. CORNWALL, ns. vol. 2, pt. 3:—The 1rog ancient parishes of the four western 
hundreds of Cornwall, by C. Henderson. 


TRANS. C, & W. ANT. & ARCH. SOC., vol. 55:—Pottery from prehistoric sites, North End, Walney 
Island, by F. Barnes; A preliminary report on a microlithic site at Drigg, Cumberland, by D. Nickson 
and J. H. Macdonald; The Roman fort at Burrow Walls, nr. Workington, by R. L. Bellhouse, J. P. 
Gillam and B. Blake; A Roman inscription from Watercrook, by E. Birley; An enamelled fidu/a from 
Brough-under-Stainmore, by E. J. W. Hildyard; Excavations in Carlisle, 1953, by R. Hogg, J. P. 
Gillam, E. M. Jope and H. W. M. Hodges; A. Dark Age coin-hoard from Ninekirks, by C. M. L. 
Bouch and J. P. C. Kent; Marmaduke Lumley, Bishop of Carlisle, 1430-1450, by R. L. Storey; Thomas 
Machell, the Antiquary, by J. Rogan and E. Birley; Robert Smith and the ‘Observations on the Picts 
Wall’ (1708-9), by R. C. Bosanquet and E. Birley; Some Fallowfield documents, by C. R. Hudleston; 
Farmanby and the Thompson family, by R. D. Thompson; New light on the skirmish at Clifton on 
18 December 1745, by C. M. L. Bouch; The poverty of Cumberland and Westmorland, by G. P. 
Jones; The library in Cartmel Priory church, by S. Taylor, with catalogue of books by D. Ramage; The 

turnpike roads of North Lonsdale, by J. L. Hobbs; William Sewell of Radley, by C. M. L. Bouch and 

C. R. Hudleston; George Henderson, blacksmith of Crosby Garrett, and his account-book, 1838-1861, 

by J. Breay; Two recently demolished Carlisle churches, by C. G. Bulman. 
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TRANS. DEVON. ASSOC., vol. 87:—The Deane of Exeter, by U. Radford; An introduction to Credi- 
ton, by T. W. Venn; The earliest settlement at Crediton, by C. Luxton; Huts and enclosures at Grippers 
Hill, Dartmoor, by Lady Fox; The Trojans in Devon, by T. Brown; Ideford through the centuries, 
by H. F. Williams; Administration of the Diocese of Exeter in the 14th century, by D. Cawthron; Short 
history of Coffinswell, by W. K. Martin; Fire beacons in Devon, by P. Russell; Archaeology and early 
history, 22nd report, by Lady Fox. 


PROC. DORSET N. H. & ARCH. SOC., vol. 76, 1954:—The excavation of a round barrow on Canford 
Heath, by P. Ashbee; A Bronze Age barrow on Knowle Hill near Corfe Castle, by W. H. C. Frend; 
A note on the mint at Wareham under Cnut, by R. H. M. Dolley; Dorset stone effigies of the Camail 
period, by G. D. Drury; The development of Corfe Castle in the 13th century, by J. C. Perks; The 
Manor of Barton, Shaftesbury, by E. Jervoise; Archaeological fieldwork in Dorset in 1953 and 1954, 
by R. A. H. Farrar; Whitchurch Canonicorum Parish Vestry, 1772-96, by H. E. Waite. 


TRANS. ESSEX ARCH. SOC., vol. 25, pt. 1:—Some notes on Roman art at Colchester, by J. M. C. 
Toynbee; The south wing of the Roman ‘Forum’ at Colchester: recent discoveries, by M. R. Hull; The 
Saxon burials at Gerpins Farm, Rainham, by J. G. O’Leary; Part of the Kalendar of a 13th-century 
service book once in the Church of Writtle, by late F. C. Eeles; The Bourchier Shield in Halstead Church, 
by T. D. S. Bayley; Wall-paintings in Essex churches. 9: a wall-painting recently discovered in Lam- 
bourne Church, by E. C. Rouse, and Essex wall-paintings of St. Christopher, by G. M. Benton. 


$OC. FRIENDS OF ST. GEORGE’S, 1955:—Coade’s artificial stone in St. George’s Chapel, by 
I. Darlington; The Dean’s Cloister, by M. Curtis. 


HANTS F. C. & ARCH. SOC., vol. 20:—The lost settlement of Brige, by R. Hill; Hampshire and the 
British Iron Age, 1905-1955, by C. F. C. Hawkes; Early proceedings before Justices in the City of 
Winchester, by B. Carpenter-Turner; Flemish medieval paving tiles in Hampshire, by G. E. C. Knapp; 
A forgotten family: the Henleys of Grange, by G. H. Blore; Two old roads, by O. G. S. Crawford; 
Hyde Abbey and Winchester College, by J. H. Harvey; The Winchester Mint, by R. P. Mack. 


TRANS. LANCS & CHESHIRE ANT. SOC., 1952-5 3:—Cheshire bells, pt. 4, by J. W. Clarke; The 
evidence of place-names for the Scandinavian settlements in Cheshire, by G. Barnes; Chadkirk Chapel, 
by T. M. Griffith; The Brigantes, by I. A. Richmond; Early Irish homesteads, by S. P. O’Riordain; 
The mesolithic hunters of Star Carr, by J. G. D. Clark; A Scandinavian flint axe from Manchester, by 
F. Willett; Excavations in Everage Clough, Burnley, 1951, by F. Willett; Excavations at Castle Croft, 
Blackrod, Lancs., 1952, by F. Willett; The demolished church of St. Matthew, Deansgate, Manchester, 
by J. T. D’Ewart. 

1954:—Ulster’s place in British archaeology, by E. E. Evans; Possible remains of Celtic fields at 
Kelsall in Cheshire, by J. D. Bu’Lock; The north gateway of Roman Manchester, by J. A. Petch; Two 
custumals of the Manor of Cockerham, 1326 and 1483, by R. S. France; The booths in Warrington 
during the Civil War, by O. M. Tyndale. 


TRANS. LEICS. ARCH. & HIST. SOC., vol. 31, 1955 :—The excavation of a bronze-age round barrow 
at Lockington, by M. Posnansky; A palaeolithic implement from near Shipley Hill, Ratcliffe-on-the- 
Wreak, by M. Posnansky; The two John angels, by J. Simon; The railways of the Leicester Navigation 
Company, by R. Abbott. 


TRANS. LONDON & MIDDX. ARCH. SOC., vol. 18, pt. 1, 1955:—-The London and Middlesex 
Archaeological Society 1855-1955, by G. B. Brown; The London Port books, by N. Williams; The 
brasses of Middlesex, by H. K. Cameron; Burial in woollen, by W. Kellaway; Anglo-Norman texts, 
by U. C. Hannam; The bells of Middlesex, by the late H. B. Walters; The Moxom collection, by 
P. G. Suggett; A note on early Finchley, by R. M. Robbins. 


PROC. SOC. ANT. NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, 5 ser., vol. 1, no. 9:—A note on Farhill Crags, 
Belford, by G. Jobey; Shot making and the Shot Tower at Elswick, by I. Glendenning; The masonry 
of the Roman Wall, by W. J. Pickering; The effigy in St. Hilda’s Church, Hartlepool, by H. L. Honey- 
man; A note on Bronze Age remains from Kelloe Law, by R. P. Wright; A 17th-century reference to 
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the Rectory of Corbridge, by C. R. Hudleston; The children of Wm. Fenwick of Bywell, by A. L. 
Raimes; Redesdale, by E. Miller. 


NORTHANTS. PAST & PRESENT, vol. 2, no. 2:—Sir William Dugdale in Northamptonshire, by 
J. Wake and G. Isham; The Battle of Northampton, 5th April, 1264, by R. F. Treharne; Northampton 
and St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, by S. M. Bond; A ring found at Pipewell, Northants., by C. L. §. 
Linnell. 


PEVEREL ARCH. GROUP, 1954:—The parish church of St. Martin, Bilborough, by B. W. Beilby; 
Some medieval Nottinghamshire bridges, by E. D. T. Revill; Stoke Bardolph 1954. 


PROC. SOMERSET ARCH. & N. H. SOC., vol. 98:—°To Mendip for coal’—a study of the Somerset 
coalfield before 1830, by J. A. Bulley; The history of Taunton Castle in the light of recent excavations, 
by C. A. R. Radford and A. D. Hallam; Monumental brasses in Somerset, part 22, by A. B. Connor; 
Some old English passages relating to the Episcopal Manor of Taunton, by A. G. C. Turner; Meare 
lake village excavations, 1953-4, by H. St. G. Gray. 


PROC. SUFFOLK INST. OF ARCH., vol. 26, pt. 3:—Laurence Clarkson, by A. L. Morton; Excava- 
tions at Grimstone End, Pakenham, by E. J. W. Brown, G. M. Knocker, N. Smedley and S. E. West; 
Funeral hatchments in Suffolk, by P. G. Summers; The Savage hatchment at Long Melford, by 
L. Dow; Clovesho and Mildenhall, by P. H. Reaney. 


SURREY ARCH. COLL., vol. 54:—Some palaeoliths from Farnham terrace gravels, by W. F. Rankine; 
The earth circles on St. Martha’s Hill, near Guildford, by E. S. Wood; Report on the excavation, 
1946—7, of a Roman site at Farnham, by A. W. G. Lowther; A Surrey charter of King John, by R.N. 
Bloxam; Bletchingley Church: recent investigations and discoveries, by A. B. Kent; The White Horse 
Hotel, Dorking, by T. E. C. Walker; The Manor of Batailles and the family of Saunder in Ewell, by 
M. L. Walker; Ewell in 1577, by P. Shearman; Richard Rawlinson and the publication of Aubrey’s 
‘Natural History and Antiquities of Surrey’, by B. Enright. 


THORESBY SOC., vol. 43, no. 102:—Kirkstall Abbey excavations, 1950-4, by T. A. Hume, D. E. 
Owen, L. Alcock, H. E. Le Patourel and others. 


TRANS. THOROTON SOC., vol. 59:—Nottingham 1835-65, by A. C. Wood; The medieval tile 
works of Lenton Priory, by H. H. Swinnerton, W. R. Chalmers and M. Posnansky; List of monuments 
in Nottinghamshire scheduled under the Ancient Monuments Acts, by M. W. Barley. 


WILTS. ARCH. & N. H. MAG., no. 202, vol. 56:—Marden and the Cunnington manuscripts, by 
R. H. Cunnington; Strip lynchets at Bishopstone, nr. Swindon, Wilts., excavated in 1954, by P. Wood; 
The choir of Old Sarum, by H. Braun; The Anglo-Saxon name for the Avebury Circle, by E. G. H. 
Kempson; The wheelwright’s shop, by E. G. H. Kempson. 


ARCH. CAM, vol. 104, 1955:—The excavation of an early Iron Age fortified settlement on Mynydd 
Bychan, Llysworney, 1949-1950: pt. 2, by H. N. Savory; Montgomery Castle and the Herberts, by 
J. D. K. Lloyd; Rhiwlas, by C. A. Gresham and W. J. Hemp; The prehistory of Caldey, by A. D. 
Lacaille and W. F. Grimes; Archaeology and history and the change from Brittonic to Welsh, Cornish 
and Breton, by T. A. Watkins; Council for British Archaeology: Research Report 2. The recording of 
architecture and its publication; Council for British Archaeology: Research Report 3. Notes on the 
investigation of smaller domestic buildings. 


BRYCHEINIOG, vol. 1, 1955:—Prehistoric Brecknock, by H. N. Savory. 


TRANS. CARDIFF NAT. SOC., vol. 83:—Notes on Bristol Channel pilot cutters, by R. J. H. Lloyd; 
Medieval platform sites in the Neath Uplands, by H. Green. 


BULL. BOARD OF CELTIC STUDIES, vol. 16, pt. 3:—Welsh students at Oxford in the Middle 
Ages, by G. Usher; Current work in Welsh archaeology: excavations and discoveries, by H. N. Savory 
and D. Webley; A corpus of Welsh Bronze Age pottery: I. Beakers, by H. N. Savory; The hill-fort in 

Cwrt-yr-Ala Park, near Dinas Powis, Glam.: I. The defences, by L. Alcock. 
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ART BULL., vol. 37, no. 4:—Peterborough, Lincoln and the science of Robert Grosseteste: a study in 
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CEREDIGION, vol. 2, no. 4:—The churches of Mount and Verwig, by E. G. Bowen; The Church of 
the Holy Cross, Mount and the Church of Saint Pedrog, Verwig, by D. Bateman; The lesser country 
houses of Cardiganshire (cont.), by H. Lloyd-Johnes; The printed maps of Cardiganshire, 1578-1900, 
in the National Library of Wales, by M. G. Lewis; The Aberystwyth town walls, by D. B. Hague; 
Brogynin, Trefeirig, by D. B. Hague; The Trenacatus Stone, by J. R. Davies. 


JOURN. HIST. SOC. CHURCH IN WALES, vol. 5, no. 10:—Liturgical commemorations of Welsh 
Saints, 1, by S. Harris; St. Teilo at Llandaff, by C. J. Edwards. 


JOURN. MERIONETH HIST. & RECORD SOC., vol. 2, pt. 3:—Merioneth in the dark ages, by 
E. G. Bowen; Castell Carndochan, by A. H. A. Hogg; The romance of the chalice and paten of Cymer 
Abbey, by H. J. Owen; A Merioneth wage assessment for 1601, by T. C. Mendenhall; Camden, 


Vaughan and Lhwyd, and Merionethshire, by E. D. Jones; The will of Dr. John Ellis, Dolgelley, by 
J. Lloyd. 


TRANS. RADNOR. SOC., vol. 25, 1955:—Robert Lewis: Radnorshire gunsmith, by R. Williams; A 
sword and spurs in Pilleth Church, by R. Williams; Presteigne’s Great Fire of 1681, by W. H. Howse; 
A Llanyre Charter of 1291-92, by E. J. L. Cole; A Presteigne Petition of 1669, by W. H. 
Howse; Encroachments on the King’s Wastes in Cantref Maelienydd as recorded in 1734, by 
W. H. Howse; The Bronze Age gold torcs from Heyhope, in connection with a forgotten episode 


of a.p. 1399 and Richard II, by F. Noble; High Sheriffs of Radnorshire, by W. H. Howse; Castell 
Collen excavations, 1955, by L. Alcock. 


AYRSHIRE ARCH. & N. H. SOC. COLL., vol. 3, 1950—54:—The protocol book by Henry Prestoun, 
by J. Fergusson; The origins of feudal Ayrshire, by W. J. Dillon; Cassillis papers, by A. I. Dunlop; The 
Carrick Covenant of 1638, by J. D. Imrie. 


TRANS. DUMFRIES. & GALLOWAY N.H. & ANT. SOC., 3rd ser., vol. 33:—The early history of 
the Crichton Royal, by J. Harper; Scott of Wamphray and their kinsmen, by R. C. Reid; The Moffats 
of Craigbeck, by W. A. J. Prevost; Iron Age and early medieval monuments in Galloway and Dumfries- 
shire, by R. W. Feachem; The Archdeacons of Galloway, by R. C. Reid; A letter of Pope Innocent III, 
concerning Ecclefechan, by G. W. S. Barrow; De Veteripont, by R. C. Reid; Yvain, Ewen and Owein 
ap Urien, by J. MacQueen; Early shipping references in Dumfries Burgh records, by A. E. Truckell; 
Gravestones in Little Dalton churchyard, by J. R. H. Greeves; An early cross at Staplegorton, by 


C. A. R. Radford; Subterranean tunnels at Tinwald House, by G. Bartholomew; A horizontal water 
mill paddle from Dalswinton, by S. Maxwell. 


AMERICAN JOURN. ARCH., vol. 60, no. 1:—Unpublished Greek vases in the Robinson collection, 


by D. M. Robinson; A Roman sourcebook for the stage, by A. M. G. Little; Other geometric objects 
in Baltimore, by D. K. Hill; A tomb of the early classical period at Bamboula, by J. L. Benson; Ancient 
towers on the Island of Siphnos, by J. H. Young; A philosophic allegory?, by F. P. Johnson. 

Vol. 60, no. 2:—The Palace of Nestor excavations of 1955, by C. W. Blegen; The landholders of 
Pylos, by E. L. Bennett, Jr.; Activities in the Athenian Agora, 1955, by H. A. Thompson; The Protome 
painter and some contemporaries, by S. A. Immerwahr; Two Mycenaean bull-craters in the G. G. 
Pierides Collection, Cyprus, by V. Karageorghis; The Phaistos ‘Piano Nobile’, by J. W. Graham; 
Medea at Marathon, by B. B. Shefton; Problems of copy and adaptation in the second quarter of the 


First Millennium, B.C., by B. Segall; Notes on the mural paintings from Boscoreale, by M. Bieber and 
D. von Bothmer. 


ARCHAEOLOGY, vol. 9, no. 1:—A masterpiece of late Roman glass painting, by G. M. A. Hanfmann; 


Hekaib the deified governor of Elephantine, by L. Habachi; Footnote to an Attic vase, archaic period, 
by A. H. Greet; Bookkeeping in ancient Sumer, by T. B. Jones; An underground shrine at Paestum, 
by P. C. Sestieri; Jewelry from the Panama Canal Zone, by S. K. Lothrop; The scrolls from the Judaean 
Desert, by F. M. Cross; Nubian churches, by P. L. Shinnie; ‘Tenth International Congress of Byzantine 
Studies, by R. J. H. Jenkins. 
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13th-century architecture and iconography, by F. Nordstrém; Spatial imagery of the Annunciation 
in 14th-century Florence, by J. R. Spencer. 

Vol. 38, no. 1:—A Greco-Italian school of illuminators and fresco painters, by D. Tselos; The Dal 
Pozzo-Albani drawings of classical antiquities, by C. C. Vermeule; Assisi, Padua and the Boy in the Tree, 
by M. R. Fisher. 


HESPERIA, vol. 24, no. 4:—Dated jars of early imperial times, by M. Lang; Menon, son of Menekleides, 
by A. E. Raubitschek; Fragments of an early Attic kouros from the Athenian Agora, by E. B. Harrison; 
Hydria-fragments in Corinth, by J. D. Beazley; Minutes of an Act of the Roman Senate, by J. H. Oliver 
and R. E. A. Palmer. 

Vol. 25, no. 1:—Numerical notation on Greek vases, by M. Lang; Archaic gravestones from the 
Athenian Agora, by E. B. Harrison; Activities in the Athenian Agora, 1955, by H. A. Thompson; 
Notes on a fragment of an archaic inscription from Dreros, by W. A. McDonald; The Geledakis painter, 
by D. A. Amyx. 


JOURN. NEAR EASTERN STUDIES, vol. 15, no. 1:—Aramaic inscriptions of the 5th century B.C.E. 
from a North-Arab shrine in Egypt, by I. Rabinowitz; Two hairdressers of the eleventh dynasty, by 
E. Riefstahl; A Greek and Aramaic inscription discovered at Armazi in Georgia, by B. M. Metzger; 
Juridical expressions of the Old Kingdom, by H. Goedicke. 

Vol. 15, no. 2:—The principal family at Pisidian Antioch, by E. C. Hudson; A note on Egyptian 
units of area in the Old Kingdom, by K. Baer. 


NEW ENGLAND HIST. & GENEAL. REG.., vol. 110, no. 437:—The Jenks family of England (cont), 
by M. B. Colket; Vital records of Brooksville, Hancock Co., Maine (cont.), by Mrs. W. M. Bush; 
Needhams of Wales, Mass., and Stafford, Conn. (cont.), by G. O. Chapman; Genealogical research in 
Europe, by G. A. Moriarty; Other descendants of Captain Gershom Bradford, by C. B. Elwood; 
Vital records of York, Maine (cont.), by L. McK. Bragdon. 

Vol. 110, no. 438:—The Jenks family of England (cont.), by M. B. Colket, Jr.; Vital records of 
York, Maine (cont.), by L. McK. Bragdon; Genealogical research in session laws and statutes, by N.C. 


Stevenson; Vital records of Brooksville, Hancock Co., Maine (cont.), by Mrs. W. M. Bush; Need- 
hams of Wales, Mass., and Stafford, Conn. (concl.), by G. O. Chapman; The early generations of 
Cornwallis of Brome, by G. A. Moriarty; Excerpts from the consular register in the American Consulate 
General, Paris, by H. H. Pierson. 


SPECULUM, vol. 31, no. 1:—The original buildings at the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem, by K. J. 
Conant; The state of historical research in Siger of Brabant, by A. A. Maurer; Hugh of St. Cher and the 
development of medieval theology, by J. Fisher; The coins and Byzantine imperial policy, by A. R. 
Bellinger; Edward II and military obligation, by M. R. Powicke. 

Vol. 31, no. 2:—Castellans of the plain of Poitou in the 11th and 12th centuries, by S. Painter; Coins 
of old French literature, by U. T. Holmes; More copyists’ final jingles, by L. Thorndike; Edward I of 
England and the regalian franchise of Durham, by C. M. Fraser. 


ARCHAEOLOGIA AUSTRIACA, Heft 18, 1955:—Bericht tiber die Grabungen des N.-O. Landes- 
museums auf dem Malleitenberg bei Bad Fischau, von F. Hampl; Ein Grab mit Bronzeschwert von 
Nopping in Salzburg, von M. Hell; Zur Entzifferung der kretischen Schrift Linear B, von W. Mer- 
lingen; Graberfunde am Kirchenberg in Bad Deutsch-Altenburg, N.-O. von H. Mitscha-Marheim; 
Neue Beitrage zur Topographie des urzeitlichen Bergbaues auf Kupfererz in den ésterreichischen Alpen, 
von E. Preuschen und R. Pittioni; Ein Silex-Stichel aus Salzburg, von M. Hell. 

Heft 19/20, 1956 :—Vorliufiger Bericht tiber eine neue niederdsterreichische Mesolithstation aus 
Kamegg im Kamptal, von F. Berg und A. Gulder; Ein neolithisches Schadelnest aus Poigen. 1. Urge- 
schichtlicher Teil, von F. Berg; Ein neolithisches Schadelnest aus Poigen. 2. Anthropologischer Teil, 
von W. Ehgartner und J. Jungwirth; Eine Siedlungsanlage der Hallstattkultur aus Asparn a. d. Zaya, 
von F. Felgenhauer; Zu einigen volkstiimlichen Felsritzungen in den ésterreichischen Alpen, von 
A. Haberlandt; Ein frihbronzezeitlicher Grabfund aus NiederruBbach, von F. Hampl; Ostgravettien 
oder Solutréen, zum Problem der ‘lokalen Unterschiede im oberen Palaolithikum’, von F. Hanéar; 
Neue Funde aus germanischen Brandgrabern von Pillichsdorf, von J. F. Kastner; Die "jungsteinzeitliche 
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Siedlung von Kicking, von H. Ladenbauer-Orel; Erforschung der Chronologie der Eiszeit, von 
M. Milankovitch; Das germanische Brandgraberfeld am Galgengrund in Mistelbach, von H. Mitscha- 
Marheim; Zwei Graber aus der Spatphase der Glockenbecherkultur in Deutschkreutz, ein Beitrag zum 
Problem des Typus Ragelsdorf-Oggau-Sarrod, von A. Ohrenberger; Das urzeitliche Bergbaugebiet 
Wirtsalm bei Viehhofen im Mitterpinzgau, von E. Preuschen und R. Pittioni; Das Siedlungsgebiet der 
Aunjetitz-Kultur in Niederésterreich, von F. Scheibenreiter; Antike und mittelalterliche Pflugscharen 
in Osterreich, von L. Schmidt; Ein Depotfund der Bronzezeit-Stufe B vom Kirnberg bei Linz a. D, 
von F. Stroh; Gruppen des Aurignacien in Ungarn, von L. Vértes. 


CARINTHIA I, Heft 1, 2, Jahr. 146:—Die Ausgrabungen auf dem Magdalensberg 1953, von R. Egger; 
Archaologische Kleinigkeiten aus Karnten, von P. Leber; Zur Burgenkunde Karntens, von W. Knapp; 
Ein rémischer Miinzschatz in Ostriach, von L. Springschitz. 


FORSCHUNGEN IN LAURIACUM, Band 2, 1954:—Die Plangrabung in der Zivilstadt 1952, von 
W. A. Jenny und H. Vetters; Zwei Portratképfe aus Enns, von H. Kenner; Das rémische Erdkastell 
und ein spétmerowingisch-frihkarolingisches Kriegergrab in Enns, von P. Karnitsch; Ein mittelalter- 
liches Fundstiick von Maria Anger, von W. A. Jenny; Anthropologische Auswertung der Skelette eines 
Doppelgrabes des 8. Jahrhunderts n. Chr. aus Enns, von A. Kloiber; Die medizinischen Instrumente des 
Ennser Museums, von H. Deringer; Neue rémische Miinzen aus Lauriacum, von H. Deringer. 


MITTEILUNGEN DER ANTHROP. GESELLSCHAFT IN WIEN, 84/85 :—Das Schadelfragment 


von Swanscombe und das ‘Praesapiensproblem’, von E. Breitinger. 


ANALECTA BOLLANDIANA, tome 74, fasc. 1-2:—‘Sub Iuliano Apostata’ dans le martyrologe 
romain, par B. de Gaiffier; S. Robert de Molesme dans l’opinion monastique du XII¢ et du XIII¢ siécle, 
par J.-A. Lefévre; Un second témoin de la Vie de S. Paul ermite BHG. 1469, par P. Joannou; Aux 
origines de la céphalophorie: un fragment retrouvé d’une ancienne Passion de S. Just, martyr de Beauvais, 
par M. Coens; L’originale greco di una leggenda in slavo su San Pietro, per E. Follieri; Vies et miracles 
de S. Petroc. Le dossier du manuscrit de Gotha, par P. Grosjean; Autour de Léon d’Ostie et de sa 
Translatio §. Clementis, par P. Meyvaert et P. Devos. 


REVUE BENEDICTINE, tome 65, nos. 3-4:—L’intercession dans la messe romaine, par B. Capelle; 
Zur Geschichte von Form und Abhangigkeit bei Rémischem und Monastischem Brevier, von C. 
Gindele; Le sermon de saint Augustin sur la femme forte du Livre des Proverbes, par C. Lambot; Die 
echten und unechten Stiicke der Korrespondenz des hl. Anselm von Canterbury, von S. Schmitt; 
Recherches sur les ‘Sermons sur les Cantiques’ de saint Bernard. 4. Les étapes de la rédaction, par 
J. Leclercq. 


BULL. COM. ROY. DES MONUMENTS & DES SITES, tome 6, 1955:—Restauratie van het 
Museum Plantin-Moretus te Antwerpen, door A. del Mol; De Restauratie van de St.-Dimfnakerk te 
Geel, door J. Schellekens; Eeen gewelfsleutel uit de Abdijkerk van Vrouwenpark bij Leuven, door 
F. van Molle; L’Iconographie de Saint Lambert, par M. Bribosia. 


BULL. DEPT. ARCH. & ANTHROP., TAIWAN UNIV., no. 6, 1955:—Stone implements from 
Yuan-shan shell mound collected before 1950 (pt. 3), by S. Wen-Hsun. 


ACTA MUSEI MORAVIAE, roénfk 40, 1955:—Die Erforschung der palaolithischen Fundstitte in 
Rozdrojovice bei Brinn, von K. Valoch; Zur Datierung des Ausgangs der aunjetitzer Kultur, von 
K. Tihelka; Die groBmahrische Kirche und Begrabnisstatte in Modrd bei Velehrad, von V. Hruby, 
V. Hochmannové und J. Pavelé&ik; Ungarische Goldmiinzen aus dem Funde in Brinn, Koblizn4, von 
J. Sejbal; Auf den Spuren der mahrischen Taboriten, von V. Fialovd. 


PAMATKY ARCHEOLOGICKE, roénfk 46, 1:—Beitrag der neuen palaolitischen Station im Pavlov 
zur Problematik der altesten landwirtschaftlichen Gerite, von B. Klima; Zur Problematik der Ein- 
teilung der béhmischen Aeneolithikums, von E. Stikov4; Der Bronzedepotfund von Staré Sedlo, von 
O. Kytlicov4; Flache Hallstatt-laténezeitliche Brandgraber im béhmischen Hiigelgrabergebiet, von 
V. Saldov4; Sidmihren in der Hallstattzeit, von M. Solle; Die laténezeitliche Graphitkeramik in 
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Béhmen und Miahren, von L. Hordkovd-Jansovd; Die laténezeitliche Siedlung bei Tuchlovice, von 
K. Snajdrova. 

Rotnik 46, 2:—Zum siebzigsten Geburtstag des Akademikers Jan Eisner, von J. Dekan; Die Anfange 
des béhmischen Schmucks, von J. Eisner; Das Fiirstengrab aus dem Beginn der Rémerzeit in Prag- 
Bubeneé, von B. Novotny; Fondations de l’église au cimetiére slave-ancien au lieu-dit ‘Na valdch’ a Staré 
Mésto, par V. Hruby; Die Entdeckung der zweiten Kirche in Staré Mésto in Siid-Ostmiahren, von 
J. Poulik; Deux églises de l’époque de la Grande Moravie — Appendice aux rapports de fouilles de 
V. Hruby et J. Poulik, par J. Bohm. 

Roénik 47, 1:—Die Skelettgriber von Pfedméfice, von L. Hajek und E. Vléek; Funde der Knobiser 
Kultur in Zadni und Hl4sn4 Tfebai, von F. C. Friedrich; Die frihlaténezeitliche Niederlassung bei 
Dobev, von B. Dubsky; Terra sigillata in béhmischen Funden, von V. Saka¥; Vergessene Funde 
rémischer Miinzen in Mahren aus dem Ende des 18. und Anfang des 19. Jahrhunderts, von K. Cerno- 
korsky; Rémerzeitliche Holzeimer und die Frage ihrer weiteren Entwicklung, von J. Zeman; Die 
Flaschenformen in der westslawischen Keramik, von Z. Vdiia; Die Forschungen im Raum des Klosters 
in Prag-Bfevnov, von A. Hejna; Beitrag zur Datierung der mittelalterlichen Keramik in Béhmen, von 
K. Reichertovd. 


SLOVENSKA ARCHEOLOGIA, vol. 3, 1955:—Slawonische Kultur in der Tschechoslowakei, 


von B. Novotny; Kupfergerate und das Problem der Altesten Kupfergewinnung in der Slowakei, von 
M. Novotna; Die Héhle von Chvalovd und die Héhlenbegrabnisstatten im siidslowakischen Karst, von 
J. Barta; Forschungen am Brandgraberfeld aus der alteren Eisenzeit in Vel’ké Hoste, von J. Porubsky; 
Eine Hallstatt- und Hallstatt la~-Téne-Siedlung bei Sered, von J. Paulik; Forschung am slawischen 
Higelgraberfeld in V. Hoste, Bez. Bdnovce n/Bebr, von J. Porubsky; Die Héhlen Netopierska und 
Kaplnka in der Niederen Tatra, von J. Barta; La potterie de la Téne supérieure a Bratislava, par S. Janiék. 


AARBOGER, Copenhagen, 1954:—‘Pakkenellike’—the word and helmet, by L. Jacobsen and A. B. 


Hoffmeyer; The Gundestrup silver bowl: a contribution to the question of its dating, by H. Norling- 
Christensen; Marrow-split bones in interglacial deposits in Jutland, by U. Mohl-Hansen; The Stone 
Age settlement at Store Valby, West Zealand, by C. J. Becker; Store Valby, introduction of cereal 
husbandry in Denmark, by H. Helbaek; “The savage beast of Skibet’, by O. Norn; Ancient monuments 
and curiosities in medieval Denmark, by V. Hermansen; Bone tissue from the right lung found in the 
Aebelholt Abbey ruin, by P. Moller; The Baekke-Laeborg rune stones and the lesser Jelling stone, by 
K. M. Nielsen. 


ACTA ARCHAEOLOGICA, vol. 25:—Between Horn and Ornavasso. Studies of chronology and style 


in the La Téne period, by C-A. Moberg; Die mittel-neolithischen Kulturen in Siidskandinavien, von 
C. J. Becker; Skandinavisches in der rémischen Eisenzeit Finnlands, von E. Kivikoski; The Hostentorp 
silver hoard and its period. A study of a Danish find of scrap silver from about a.p. 500, by O. Voss; 
Gorm’s Temple and Harald’s Stave-Church at Jelling, by E. Dyggve; A segmented faience bead from 
Jutland. With notes on amber beads from Bronze Age Denmark, by C. J. Becker; Kaiserzeitlicher 
Siidweinexport nach dem freien Germanien? von R. Nierhaus; Die eisenzeitlichen Funde aus Lillén, 
Kirchspiel Ekeré, Uppland. Vorlaufiger Bericht iiber die im Jahre 1954 begonnenen Untersuchungen, 
von W. Holmqvist; Der silberne Becher aus Jarnsyssla, von W. Holmqvist; Once more the Young Nero 
and other Claudians, by V. Poulsen; Odysseus in Boston, by V. Poulsen; An animal-headed dagger from 
Karlebotn in east Finnmark, by P. Simonsen; Die Wanderungen der urspriinglichen Stimme und die 
Resultate der Archaologie. Die Entstehung der Fatjanovo-Kultur, von A. J. Brjusov. 


KUML, 1955:—A neolithic temple, by P. Kjcerum; Irish axes from Ulstrup, by J. Butler; Solar chariot 


and solar cult, by K. A. Larsen; In crackling flames, by A. Steensberg; Corn drying and threshing in the 
Faroe Islands, by H. Rasmussen; The Dorset culture, by J. Meldgard; The Danish Archaeological 
Bahrain-Expedition’s second excavation campaign, by P. V. Glob. 


FRA NATIONALMUSEETS ARBEJDSMARK, 1955:—The bead ornaments from Qrby, by C. J. 


Becker; Some Chinese archaic bronzes, by M. Boyer; The Kyndby burial-place, by M. Orsnes-Chris- 
tensen; Thor’s fishing, by J. Brondsted; From King Croesus to world crisis, by E. Thomsen; The 
Nine Worthies, by O. Olsen; Senglacialtidens jegere, af J. Troels-Smith. 
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PROC. ROY. IRISH ACAD., vol. 57, sect. C, no. 4:—On two ‘D’-shaped objects in the St. Germain 
Museum, by J. Hunt. 
Vol. 57, no. 5:—An island settlement at Beginish, Co. Kerry, by M. J. O’Kelly. 


JOURN. CORK HIST. & ARCH. SOC., vol. 60, no. 191:—Some McCarthys of Blarney and Ballea, 
by J. T. Collins; The flail and other threshing methods, by C. O Danachair; Tour in Ireland by John 
Harden in 1797, by M. Quane; A shell-midden at Carrigtohill, Co. Cork, by M. J. O’Kelly; Irish 
monastic fisheries, by A. E. J. Went. 

Vol. 60, no. 192:—Some McCarthys of Blarney and Ballea, by J. T. Collins; Tour in Ireland by 
John Harden in 1797, by M. Quane; The evidence for dancing in ancient Ireland, by R. Breatnach; 
A long cist grave at Hoddersfield, Co. Cork, by M. J. O’Kelly; The perforated stone hammer in Ireland, 
by H. H. Coghlan. 


FINSKA FORNMINNESFORENINGENS TIDSKRIFT, 55, 1955:—The costume of the nobility, 
clergy and burghers in the earlier Vasa Period, 1550-1620, by R. Pylkkanen. 


FINSKT MUSEUM, vol. 62, 1955:—Chronologie der jiingeren Steinzeit in Finnland und Schweden, 
von A. Ayrapaa; Uber eisenzeitliche Knochenfunde aus Ristiénmaki, von H. E. Blomquist; Eines der 
Merkmale des gemeinsamen Ursprungs der vorgeschichtlichen Stimme im europaischen und west- 
sibirischen Teil der Sowjetunion, von A. J. Brjusov. 


SUOMEN MUSEO, vol. 62, 1955:—Die Hakenpfliige Estlands, von G. Rink; Zur Frage nach der 
Herkunft der altesten Eisenzeitfunde von Hime, von E. Kivikoski; Ein siiddeutsches Bronzeschwert aus 
Finnland, von H. Salmo; Geologische Darlegung des Bronzeschwertfundes von Kiukainen, von 
M. Salmi; Uber Untersuchungen der Steinzeit in Rovaniemi, von A. Era-Esko; Die archaologischen 
Ausgrabungen in Kolpeneenharju, von A. Kopisto. 


L’ANTHROPOLOGIE, tome 59, nos. 5-6:—Les gisements périgordien et magdalénien du Saut-du- 
Perron, par M. Larue, J. Combier et J. Roche; Quatre fragments post-craniens du gisement 4 Australo- 
pithéques de Makapansgat, par E. Bone; Le Paléolithique inférieur et moyen de Jabrud et la question 
du Pré-Aurignacien, par F. Bordes. 

Tome 60, nos. 1-2:—Les gisements périgordien et magdalénien du Saut-du-Perron, par M. Larue, 
J. Combier et J. Roche; Paléolithique supérieur et mésolithique 4 Jabrud, par D. de Sonneville-Bordes. 


CAHIERS ARCHEOLOGIQUES, vol. 8:—Doura et El-Bagawat: la Parabole des Vierges, par G. 
Millet; La fresque des saintes femmes au tombeau 4 Doura, par A. Grabar; Sur un tissu récemment 
publié, par H. Seyrig et L. Robert; Le chiese di Hierapolis in Asia Minore, per P. Verzone; Les frag- 
ments de la décoration plastique de l’église des Saints-Apétres, par S. Eyice; Le décor de l’église du 
monastére de Qartdmin d’aprés un texte syriaque, par J. Leroy; Quelques observations sur le décor de 
Péglise de Qartamin, par A. Grabar; Vestiges de l’occupation arabe en Narbonnaise, par J. Lacam; Le 
Hague-Dike, par M. de Boiiard; L’Arc d’Eginhard, par B. de Montesquiou-Fezensac; Une broderie 
catalane d’époque romane: ‘La Genése de Gérone’, par P. de Palol; Un bas-relief byzantin de Digénis 
Akritas, par S. Pélékandis. 


REVUE ARCHEOLOGIQUE, tome 46, Oct-Dec. 1955:—Les tumulus de Bougon, par J. Arnal, 
M. Beguin et R. Riquet; Revue des publications épigraphiques relatives 4 ]’antiquité romaine, par 
A. Merlin. 

Tome 47, Jan—Mars 1956:—Les pyramides 4 degrés, monuments typiques de la II]¢ dynastie, par 
J.-P. Lauer; Un cratére mycénien inscrit de l’ile de Chypre, par V. Karageorghis et O. Masson; Tiberina, 
par J. Le Gall; Observations sur un monument de Séneujois, par J. Bathellier et H. D’Hérouville. 

Tome 47, Avril—Juin 1956:—Topographie d’Alexandrie: le Tombeau d’Alexandre et le Mausolée 
d’Auguste, par M-L. Bernhard; Les Barillets de Dispater, par M. Chassaing; Fibules carolingiennes 
trouvées en France, par A. Roes; Le Sanctuaire punique de Cirta, par C. et G. Picard. 


NOTICES D’ARCHEOLOGIE ARMORICAINE, 1955, fasc. 1:—Notices de numismatique celtique, 
par J-B. Colbert de Beaulieu; Encore Vorganium et Vorgium, par P. Merlat; Un type de céramique 
antique inédit de Cornouaille et d’ailleurs, par P-R. Giot. 
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1955, fasc. 2:—Le tertre tumulaire de la Croix-Saint-Pierre en Saint-Just, par P.-R. Giot et J. L’Hel- 
gouach; Notice sur trois types d’outils gallo-romains retrouvés dans l’exploitation miniére d’Abbaretz, 
par C. Champaud; Considérations générales sur |’établissement d’une carte du réseau routier en Ar- 
morique ancienne et observations particuliéres sur une carte des voies romaines de la cité des Vénétes, 
par P. Merlat; Recherches sur les sites d’habitat ancien d’aprés certains toponymes, par J.-L. Fleuriot; 
Quelques croix morbihannaises du XII¢ siécle finissant, par Y. Coppens. 


REVUE ARCH. DE L’EST ET DU CENTRE-EST,, tome 6, fasc. 3:—La tombe princiére de Rein- 
heim. Description provisoire, par J. Keller; Les cultes indigénes dans la cité des Bituriges, par P. 
Cravayat; Cimetiéres de bébés, par W. Deonna; Une cachette de l’Age du Bronze aux environs de 
Besan¢on, par J.-P. Millotte; Nouvelles contributions a ’étude des médaillons et pendentifs en corne de 
cerf, par A. Roes, P. Parruzot et J.-J. Hatt; Musée archéologique de Dijon. ‘Asciae’ gallo-romaines, 
par P. Lebel; Clefs médievales en bronze, par L. Armand-Calliat. 


GALLIA, tome 12, fasc. 2:—Recherches archéologiques dans la région d’Aix-en-Provence, par F. Benoit; 
Céramiques ornées d’Arezzo trouvées 4 Saint-Bertrand-de-Comminges, par M. Labrousse; Les fouilles 
de Strasbourg en 1953 et 1954. Découverte d’un dépotoir de céramique, par J.-J. Hatt; Utilisation 
archéologique de la couverture photographique aérienne de la France. L’aqueduc du Vieil-Evreux; 
‘Camp de Cesar’ et mottes féodales, par J. Le Gall; Rouelle gravée et bossettes de bronze de la grotte 
de Couillou, par A. Glory; Fouilles de 1952-53 aux Cars, par M. Vazeilles; Nécropole gallo-romaine 
du IX¢ siécle 4 Barisis-aux-Bois, par B. Lacroix; Les fouilles de Ligugé, par F. Eygun. 


LIBYCA: Archéologie-Epigraphie, tome 3, 1:—La nécropole punique du phare dans l’ile Rachgoun, par 
G. Vuillemot; Téte d’Apollon provenant de Cherchel, par E. Boucher-Colozier; Gobelet de verre 
émaillé du Musée d’Alger, par P. Hamelin; Les vertus du pantomime Vincentius, par J. Bayet; Deux 
carriéres équestres de Lambése et de Zana, par H.-G. Pflaum; Une inscriptione latine incomplétement 
gravée, par J. Mallon; Epitaphe chrétienne d’époque byzantine trouvée aux environs d’Hippone, par 
E. Marec. 


LIBYCA, Anth.-Arch. Préhistoriques, tome 2, 2 semestre:—Les hommes préhistoriques du Maghreb et 
du Sahara, par L. Balout; L’At/anthropus de Ternifine, par C. Arambourg; Capsien et Ibéromaurusien, 
par E. G. Gobert. 


BULL. MONUMENTAL, tome 114, 1:—Survivances antiques dans le décor roman du Poitou, de 
PAngoumois et de la Saintonge, par R. Crozet; L’église Sainte-Colombe en Angoumois, par C. Daras. 


LES MONUMENTS HISTORIQUES DE LA FRANCE, 1955, no. 1:—1939-1955. Les monu- 
ments, par P. Léon; La restauration de Saint-Leu-d’Esserent. Problémes de stabilité, par J.-P. Paquet; 
De la conservation et de la mise en valeur des vitraux anciens, par J. Verrier; La tenture de I’ Apocalypse. 
Sa presentation au chateau d’Angers, par B. Bitry et R. Planchenault; Le Musée de l’abbaye de Jumiéges, 
par H. Jullien et J. Taralon. 

1955, no. 2:—Fouilles et aménagements aux Thermes de Cluny, par J. Trouvelot et P.-M. Duval; 
Problémes de statuaire a la cathédrale de Reims, par J. Verrier et F. Posde Le clocher de la cathédrale 
de Rodez. Restauration de l’escalier du campanile, par M. Dufour; L’orfévrerie religieuse bretonne, 
par P.-M. Auzas. 

1955, no. 3:—Ameénagement des grottes de Lascaux, par Y.-M. Froidevaux; Travaux de mise en 
valeur a |’église abbatiale de Saint-Denis, par J. Formigé et J. Dupont; Clé de voiite de la chapelle de la 
Vierge 4 Caudebec-en-Caux, par H. Jullien; La nouvelle présentation du trésor de Conques, par J. 
Taralon. 

1955, no. 4:—1939-1955. La Législation (suite) et l’organisation du Service, par P. Verdier; La 
restauration des tours de Notre-Dame de Paris, par E. Herpe; Remarques sur quelques ordonnances 
urbaines du XVIIIe siécle 4 Nantes, par J. Merlet; Le polyptyque de Vic-le-Comte. Sauvetage d’un 
primitif ignoré d’Auvergne, par F. Enaud; La chasuble et la Vierge de Thuir, par M. Durliat; Les 
fouilles de la collégiale de Lillers, par P. Héliot et H. Bernard; Le premier décor peint de la cathédrale 
d’Albi, par J. Taralon. 


BULL. SOC. ACAD. ANT. DE LA MORINIE, tome 18, fasc. 344:—Ermites et ermitages du diocése 
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de Boulogne, par P. Doyére; Deux chartes communales d’Ardres dans les archives du Manoir de Bois- 
en-Ardres, par J. Favier. 

Tome 18, fasc. 345:—La révolte des Bourgeois de Saint-Omer, de 1306, et ses conséquences, par 
G. Hennequin; Dans les diocéses du Nord sous Martin V (1417-1431), par C. Mahieu. 

Tome 18, fasc. 346:—Les origines de l’abbaye de Saint-Jean-au-Mont, pres de Thérouanne, par 
N. Huyghebaert; Notes sur six medailles frappées sous Louis XIV, par A. Pentel; Le tombeau de 
Gérard d’Haméricourt, premier évéque de Saint-Omer, par G. Coolen. 

Tome 18, fasc. 347:—Eustachie, recluse de Saint-Omer et sa recluserie, par G. Coolen; Vieilles 
caves audomaroises, par G. Coolen; Les sources de l’histoire monastique de |’Artois dans les Archives du 
Conseil d’Etat des Pays-Bas, 4 Bruxelles, par E. Brouette. 


PREHISTOIRE, tome 12:—Préhistoire de la Basse-Provence, par M. E. de Fonton. 


BULL. SOC. PREHISTORIQUE FRANCAISE, tome 52, fasc. 7:—Etats de surface des cailloutis et 
des vestiges osseux dans les couches archéologiques d’Arcy-sur-Cure, par N. Chavaillon-Dutriévoz; La 
Faune de Blassac, par P. et J. Bouchud; L’industrie de l’abri sous roche de Blassac, par D. de Sonneville- 
Bordes; Quelques civilisations de la Méditerranée septentrionale et leurs intercurrences, par M. E. de 
Fonton et H. de Lumley; Chronique de Protohistoire, 2, by J.-J. Hatt; Etude pétrographique des haches 
polies de Bretagne, 4. Les haches de combat en métahornblendite, par P.-R. Giot et J. Cogne; Les 
causes de la découverte, particuliéremet en préhistoire, par L. Pradel; La Station Néolithique de Rijck- 
holt-Ste-Gertrude, par M. Ophoven et J. Hamal-Nandrin; L’homme de Lascaux, totem vertical, par 
H. Seuntjens; La stratigraphie de la Grotte de Combe-Grenal, par F. Bordes; Feuille de laurier 
solutréenne rappelant les ‘Sandia Points’ des Etats-Unis, par F. Bordes; Points levalloisiennes retouchées 
sur la face plane, par J. Combier; Coquilles fossiles des niveaux périgordiens supérieurs de la grotte du 
Renne, par G. Bailloud. 

Tome 52, fasc. 8:—Les stations et industries sébiliennes du Burg el Makkazin, Région de Kom- 
Ombo, par E. Vignard; Les fibules 4 fausse corde 4 bouclettes du Hallstattien final, par R. Joffroy; 
Cachette du Bronze final en Seine-et-Oise, par E. Giraud; Trois Poignards en silex du Grand-Pressigny, 
par E. Giraud; Note préliminaire sur quelques stations lorraines 4 quartzites paléolithiques, par R. 
Armbruster et R. C. Antoine; Présence d’Acheuléen dans les alluvions de l’oued Saoura. Chronologie 
quaternaire du Sahara nord-occidental, par M.-H. Alimen; Le Paléolithique supérieur d’E] Quseir et 
de Masaraq an Na’aj. Inventaire de la collection René Neuville I et II, par J. Perror; Nouvelles détections 
aériennes de sites archéologiques dans |’Yonne, par R. Diehl; Reclau-Viver. Compte rendu d’un travail 
paru en Espagne, par A. Cheynier; Lettre ouverte 4 M. Angelroth, par A. Cheynier; La civilisation 
prénuragique du Tumulus dit du Mont d’Accoddi en Sardaigne, par G. Marongiu; Présence de gravures 
sur des supports de l’allée couverte de Prajou-Menhir en Trebeurden, par P.-R. Giot. 

Tome 52, fasc. g-10:—Palets-disques de la région pressignienne, par G. Cordier; Etude micro- 
paléontologique des silex du magdalénien de Saint-Amand, par L. Valensi; A propos du Périgordien, par 
D. de Sonneville-Bordes; A propos du Périgordien. Observations de séance, par A. Cheynier; Observa- 
tions complémentaires sur le Périgordien, par J. Combier; Périgordien et Aurignacien. Constatations, 
possibilités et apparences, par L. Pradel; L’abri Caminade, commune de La Canéda, par D. de Sonne- 
ville-Bordes et B. Mortureux; La station tardenoisienne de la Roche commune de Loché-sur-Indrois, 
par G. Cordier. 

Tome 52, fasc. 11-12:—Les_ stations et industries sébiliennes du Burg el Makkasin. Région de 
Kom-Ombo, par E. Vignard; Un kjoekkenmédding sur la rive droite du Wadi-Shaiit dans le Nord de 
la plaine de Kom-Ombo, par E. Vignard; Gisement hallstattien du lycée de garcons du Puy, par 
R. Gounot; Deux ceuvres d’art magdaléniennes de l’abri de Fontalés, prés Saint-Antonin, par P. Darasse; 
Un biface exceptionnel provenant d’Amiens, par F. Bordes; Les gravures rupestres du Neguev Central, 
par E. Anati. 


ALT-THURINGEN, 1, 1953/54:—Die jiingere Altsteinzeit im Ostthiringer Orlagau, von R. M. 
Richter; Der Pfortner Berg bei Gera und seine mesolithischen Werkzeuge, von A. Reuter; Ein Graber- 
feld der alteren Linienbandkeramik von Bischleben bei Erfurt, von H-D. Kahlke; Die schnurkeramische 
Totenhitte Thiringens, ihre Beziehungen zum Grabbau verwandter Kulturen und zum neolithischen 
Wohnbau, von G. Behm-Blancke; Neue siedlungsarchaologische Erkenntnisse mit der Phosphat- 
methode, von E. Frauendorf; Ausgrabung von schnurkeramischen Higelgrabern im Kreise Altenburg, 
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von H. Héckner; Schnurkeramische ‘Kettenhocker’ aus Thiiringen. Ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis der 
mitteldeutschen Schnurkeramiker, von H-D. Kahlke; Drei schnurkeramische Grabanlagen auf dem 
‘GroBen Steine’ bei Seifartsdorf, von H. Kretzsch; Gesichtsschaddelreste aus der schnurkeramischen 
Totenhiitte (Grab III) vom ‘GroBen Steine’ bei Seifartsdorf, von H. Grimm; Ein Grabhaus am 
Egelsee bei Arnstadt, von F. Wiegand; Der Urnenfriedhof auf der Finkenliede bei Dankmarshausen, 
- von G. Neumann und A. Volland; Altthiiringer Graber auf Siedlungsstatte in Ingersleben, von H. Kauf- 
mann; Die Skelettfunde von Ingersleben, von D. Drost; Das friihdeutsche Haus von GroBbrembach bei 
Weimar. Zur Entwicklungsgeschichte des mitteldeutschfrankischen Bauernhauses, von G. Behm- 
Blancke; Gumprechtsdorf, eine hochmittelalterliche Wiistung im Thiringer Holzland, von R. 
Feustel; Der Stein von Hainichen bei Dornburg a. d. S., eine bedeutsame religionsgeschichtliche Urkunde, 
von G. Neumann; Spondylus-Armring von Arnstadt, von H-D. Kahlke; Ein noch unveréffentlichter 
Fund von Essleben, von E. Caemmerer; Der Hallstatt-D-Fund von Holzhausen, von H. Kaufmann. 


ARCHAEOLOGIA GEOGRAPHICA, Jahrgang 4, 1955:—TZur dlteren Besiedlungsgeschichte Hol- 
steins, von H. Ramm; Methode und Probleme siedlungsarchaologischer Forschung, von H. Jankuhn; 
Eine kartographische Darstellung der rémischen Miinzschatze im freien Germanien, von A. Liiders; 
Uber ein geschlossenes Urnenfeld von Preetz, von J. Brandt; Geschichte und Probleme der Kultur- 
und Kunstgeographie, von D. Frey. 


BAYERISCHE VORGESCHICHTSBLATTER, Heft 21, Teil 1:—Der altsteinzeitliche ‘Hohle 
Stein’ bei Schambach, von K. Gumpert; Neue steinzeitliche Funde im Bayerischen Wald, von H. Lind- 
ner; Der Bogenberg bei Bogen in vor- und friihgeschichtlicher Zeit, von H-J. Hundt; Das urnenfelder- 
zeitliche Wagengrab von Harta. d. Alz, von H. Miller-Karpe; Der Osterstein bei Unterfinningen, eine 
vorgeschichtliche Kultstatte, von H. J. Seitz und R. Schottdorf; Hallstattzeitliche Grabhiigel in Schlingen, 
von H. Ziirn; Neue Beobachtungen an eisenzeitlichen Grabhiigeln in der Oberpfalz, von A. Stroh; 
Die hallstattzeitlichen Skelettfunde von Gétzendorf-Seebihl, von G. Asmus; Zu den rémischen 
Weihesteinen von Obernburg am Main, von W. Schleiermacher; Neue Fundmiinzen aus Reihen- 
grabern in Bayern, von H.-J. Kellner. 


ETHNOGRAPHISCH-ARCHAOLOGISCHE FORSCHUNGEN, 1, 1953:—Vélkerkundliches zur 
Frage der neolithischen Anbauformen in Europa, von H. Kothe; Verbreitung und Alter der Stangen- 
schleife, von H. Kothe; Ein eisenzeitliches Joch aus Nordirland, von W. Jacobeit. 

I, 2, 1954:—The diffusion of wheeled vehicles, by V. G. Childe; Form und Anwendung der 
Feldgerate beim pfluglosen Anbau der Ozeanier, von H. Damm; Zur Gliederung und Herkunft der 
metallenen Feuerbécke Mitteleuropas, von D. Drost; Zur Frage der urgeschichtlichen Siedlung und 
Wirtschaft in Mitteleuropa, von W. Jacobeit. 


FORSCHUNGEN ZUR VOR- UND FRUHGESCHICHTE, nr. 1, 1955:—Priahistorische Belege 
fiir eine spatpleistozine Besiedlung Nordamerikas, von R. Weinhold; Ein Verwahrfund aus der band- 
keramischen Siedlung in der Harth bei Zwenkau, von H. Quitta; Das Héckergrab von Elstertrebnitz- 
Trautzschen. Ein Beitrag zum Bestattungsbrauchtum der Schnurkeramiker, von R. Moschkau; Sechs 
Graber der jiingsten Bronzezeit aus Markkleeberg-Ost, von L. Langhammer; Neue Funde von der 
Burker Héhe bei Bautzen, von J. Schneider; Ein Brandgrab der frithen Eisenzeit von Délzig, von 
H. Griinert; Ein eisenzeitliches Graberfeld aus der Altmark, von E. Hoffmann; Die friithrémischen 
Fibeln in Mecklenburg, von H. Schubart; Eine thiiringische Siedlung von Naumburg, von G. Milden- 
berger; Mittelalterliche Sicheln aus Leipzig, von H. Quitta; Rekonstruktion einer spatgotischen Ofen- 
kachel mit dem Leipziger Stadtwappen, von H. Kiias. 


GERMANIA, Jahrgang 33, Heft 4:—Altsteinzeitliche Funde im Kreise Ziegenhain, von A. Luttrop; 
Neue Bernsteinschieber aus Griechenland, von V. Milojti¢; Der Goldbecher von Fritzdorf bei Bonn, 
von R. v. Uslar; Durchbrochene Armbinder der Hiigelgriberbronzezeit, von B. Frei; Wale auf 
norwegischen Felsbildern, vom Meeresbiologen betrachtet, von W. Schafer; Die Herstellung von 
Fibelspiralen, von H. Drescher; Funde aus der alten Zihl und ihre Deutung, von R. Wyss; Grabfunde 
der vorrémischen Eisenzeit vom Heuberg bei Uphusen, von K. Raddatz; Ein Sigillata-Depotfund aus 
dem Legionslager Vindonissa, von E. Ettlinger und R. Fellmann; Municipium Arae, von R. Laur- 
Belart; Zur Runeninschrift auf der Scheibenfibel von Schretzheim, von W. Krause; Ein frankisches Grab 
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mit Prunklanze aus Bargen, von A. Dauber; Zur karolingischen Kénigspfalz in Frankfurt am Main, 
von O. Stamm. 


JAHRBUCH DES ROM.-GER. ZENTRALMUSEUMS MAINZ: FESTSCHRIFT FUR ERNST 
SPROCKHOFF; Jahrgang 2, 1955:—Bibliographie E. Sprockhoff, von O. Kunkel; Uber den Nutzen 
spekulativer Betrachtung vorgeschichtlicher Funde, von R. von Uslar; Die neolithische Plastik in 
nordischen Kulturkreis, von E. Sturms; Drei neue GroB-Steingraber im Kreise Harburg, von W. Wege- 
witz; Ein Hortfund der frihen Higelgriberbronzezeit von Ackenbach, von W. Kimmig; Ein Grab- 
hiigel bei Osternienburg, von W. A. von Brunn; Versuch zur Deutung der Depotfunde der nordischen 
jangeren Bronzezeit, von J.-J. Hundt; Zum Depotfund von Barum, von K. Tackenberg und J. Frechen; 
Einige ‘mitteleuropaische’ Fremdlinge auf Kreta, von V. Milojti¢; Die Nauheimer Fibel, von J. Werner; 
Zur absoluten Chronologie der rémischen Kaiserzeit im Freien Germanien, von H. J. Eggers; Flavische 
Okkupationslinien in Raetien, von W. Schleiermacher; Ein christliches Amulett mit Reiterdarstellung, 
von H. Menzel. 


MAINZER ZEITSCHRIFT, Jahrgang 50:—Rheinhessische Orte um Mainz im Mittelalter, von 
E. Stephan; Der Mainzer Bildhauer Gerhard Wolff, der Meister des sogenannten Ebersteinschen 
Epitaphs zu Wertheim, von J. Schuster; Der Wambolter Hof in Mainz, von F. Arens; Die Plane der 
Mainzer Dompropstei und anderer Bauten von Frangois Ignace Mangin, von F. Arens; Bericht der 
rheinhessischen Bodendenkmalpflege fiir die Zeit vom 1. April 1953 bis zum 31. Marz 1954, von 
H. Schermer und B. Stiimpel; Zu den rémischen Miinzfunden von Mainz, von P. Franke und H. 
Kithmann. 


JAHRESSCHRIFT FUR MITTELDEUTSCHE VORGESCHICHTE, Band 39:—Die spit- 
palaolithischen und mesolithischen Silexgerate vom Galgenberg bei Halle, von V. Toepfer; Neolithisches 
aus Mittel- und Nordostdeutschland, von H. Knéll; Neue Grabfunde auf dem ‘Grofen Berg’ bei 
Aspenstedt, von H. Ebert; Drei schnurkeramische Kindergraber aus der Gemarkung Schraplau, von 
W. Matthias; Ein Palisaden-Grabbau von Wahlitz, von T. Voigt; Ein Friedhof der frihen Bronzezeit 
bei Nohra, von E. Schmidt-Thielbeer; Ein bronzezeitlicher Totenhiigel bei Menz, von H. Lies; Ein 


Bronzetassen-Geschirrfund von Braunsbedra, von K. H. Otto; Die Bedeutung der Hasenburg bei 
GroBbodungen in frithgeschichtlicher Zeit, von W. Schulz; Wo lag Grodisti?, von P. Hinneburg; Die 
wichtigsten Fundmeldungen des Jahres 1953 aus dem Lande Sachsen-Anhalt, von H. Behrens; Die 
wichtigsten Neufunde des Jahres 1954 aus dem Lande Sachsen-Anhalt, von W. Hoffmann und B. 
Schmidt; Bestimmung der Héhe im Widerrist bei Pferden, von H. H. Miller; Verwahrfunde der 
jiingeren Steinzeit, von W. Hoffmann; Ein Fund bandkeramischer Steingerate bei Radisleben, von 
F. Klocke; Zwei Askoi aus Mitteldeutschland, von H. Behrens. 


NACHRICHTEN AUS NIEDERSACHSENS URGESCHICHTE, Heft 24:—Zum Problem der 
‘Abfallgruben’, von W. Wegewitz; Die Holzplastik aus der Wurt Hessens im Kulturbild des 7. nach- 
christlichen Jahrhunderts, von P. Schmid. 


OFFA, Band 13, 1954:—Kammerlose Hiinenbetten im Sachsenwald, von E. Sprockhoff; Ein Grabhiigel 
mit Pflugspuren auf Amrum, von K. Kersten; Bronzezeitlicher Mannergrabfund der Periode II aus 
Ostenfeld, von G. Jacob-Friesen; Der erste GrundriB eines bronzezeitlichen Hauses von Norddorf auf 
Amrum, von K. W. Struve; Ein Beitrag zur Verwendung von Messstében und anderen Zeichenhilfs- 
mitteln wahrend der Bronzezeit, von H. Drescher; Ein vorgeschichtlicher Grabhiigel bei Wahlstedt, 
von H. Hingst; Das Graberfeld der alteren Jastorfzeit auf dem Timmberge bei Breitenstein, von 
K. Hucke; Einige Waffen der vorrémischen Eisenzeit aus Norddeutschland, von K. Raddatz; Zum 
AufriB8 der eisenzeitlichen Hallen in Schleswig-Holstein, von H. Hinz; Ein Wikingerschwert aus der 
Schlei bei Schleswig, von P. La Baume; Kaiserzeitliche Samen aus Westerohrstedt, von H. Hinz. 


BERICHT DER ROM.-GER. KOM., 35, 1954:—Jager, Hirten und Bauern in der aralokaspischen 
Mittelsteinzeit, von H. Pohlhausen; Der Stand der Sachsenforschung, archdologisch gesehen, von 
F. Tischler. 


ARBEITS- UND FORSCHUNGSBERICHTE ZUR SACHSISCHEN BODENDENK- 
MALPFLEGE, Band 5:—Ein jungpalaolithischer Fundplatz auf dem Zinkenberg in den Hohburger 
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Bergen, von H. Hanitzsch; Eine Geréllhaue vom Schafberg Niederkaina/Nadelwitz, von E. Schmidt; 
Untersuchungen an jungsteinzeitlichen Kinderskeletten, von S. Krefft; Skelettgraber von Zauschwitz, 
von W. Coblenz; Ein Schnurbecher aus Magdeborn, Ortsteil Géltzschen, von R. Moschkau; Neue 
schnurkeramische und Aunjetitzer Graber vom Schafberg Niederkaina, bei Bautzen, von E. Schmidt 
und W. Coblenz; Zwei neue Aunjetitzer Graber von Riesa und Umgebung, von A. Mirtschin; Ein 
verschollener Verwahrfund der altesten Bronzezeit von Niederjahna bei Meissen, von A. Mirtschin; 
Beobachtungen an einigen bronzezeitlichen Gefissen Sachsens, von G. Léwe und W. Coblenz; GuB- 
formen aus Sachsen, von G. Bierbaum; Hiigelgrabungen in Nimbschen, von A. Pietzsch und W. 
Coblenz; Zwei weitere Bronzerasiermesser aus Sachsen, von W. Coblenz; Bemerkungen zu vier 
Bruchstiicken prahistorischer Tierplastiken von der Coschiitzer Heidenschanze von Standpunkt des 
Zoologen, von H. Petzsch; Tonplastiken von der Heidenschanze Dresden-Coschiitz, von W. Coblenz; 
Pollenanalytische Mooruntersuchungen in der Umgebung der Sumpfschanze Brohna, von T. Schulze; 
Ein ZwillingsgefaB, gefunden bei Dresden Anno 1709, von O. Kleemann; Ein Hiigelgrab aus der 
frihen Laténezeit von Liebau, von W. Coblenz und A. Pietzsch; Braubacher Schalen im Leipziger 
Land, von H. Griinert; Merkwiirdige Reiber aus sekundar geniitztem Gerat, von R. Moschkau; 
Slawische und friithdeutsche Keramik vom SchloBberg zu Débeln, von R. Herrmann; Untersuchungen 
in Rétha-~Geschwitz, von G. Mildenberger. 


BULL. KON. NED. OUDHEIDKUNDIGE BOND, 6th ser., Jrg. 9, Afl. 1:—Northern Netherlandish 
miniatures, recent researches and discoveries, by A. W. Byvanck; Architectural development of St. 
Gertrude’s Church, Bergen op Zoom, by C. L. T. Groll; The origin and history of the Frisian “Terpen’, 
by H. Halbertsma. 

Afl. 2:—Plaster in medieval churches, by J. J. F. W. van Agt; Problems concerning the restoration 
of dwelling-houses and towns, by R. Meischke; Swan-keeping and symbolic representations of swans, 
by H. Halbertsma. 

Afl. 3:—Reorganization plans and restoration of towns, by R. C. Hekker; The Townhall of Flushing 
as seen in the development of the town, by H. M. van den Berg; Sint Anna ter Muiden, by E. A. 
Canneman and J. Stapper; Investigations in the St. Bavo Church at Aardenburg, by J. G. N. Renaud; 
The St. Bavo Church at Aardenburg, by L. Devliegher; Town-planning and architectonic aspects of 
Middelburg’s reconstruction, by I. J. F. Berghoef. 


NIEUWE OUDHEIDKUNDIGE ONTDEKKINGEN IN DRENTHE, 1, 1956:—De Dolk van 
Bargeroosterveld, door W. Glasbergen; Palynologisch onderzoek van enkele Drentse veenlijken, door 
W. van Zeist; De Romeinse muntschat van Bargercompascuum, door W. Glasbergen, A. N. Zadoks- 
Josephus Jitta en K. Schlabow; De laat-Romeinse goudschaft van Beilen, door H. 'T. Waterbolk, 
W. Glasbergen en A. N. Zadoks-Josephus Jitta; De Karolingische Schatvondst van Ide, door W. 
Glasbergen, H. T. Waterbolk en H. E. van Gelder; De Vroeg-17e-eeuwse muntschat van Gees, door 
H. E. van Gelder. 


PALAEOHISTORIA, vol. 3:—Barrow excavations in the Eight Beatitudes. The Bronze Age cemetery 
between Toterfout and Halve Mijl, North Brabant. 2. The implications, by W. Glasbergen; Frih- 
und mittelpalaolithische Funde aus den Niederlanden, von A. Bohmers and A. Wouters; A contribution 
to the problem of the so-called Grenzhorizont, by W. van Zeist; Zwei merkwiirdige Funde, von A. E. 
van Giffen; Die Magiergemme von Lieveren als Schliissel zur Frage der Alsengemmen, von O.-F. 
Gandert. 


ACTA ARCHAEOLOGICA, tome 4, fasc. 1-4:—Funde der Kérés-Kultur von Hédmezévdsérhely- 
Bodzdspart, von J. Banner; Eine Pleistozin-Eselsart im Neolithikum der ungarischen Tiefebene, von 
S. Békényi; Le cimetiére hallstattien de Szentes-Vekerzug II, par M. Pdérducz; Les chevaux scythiques 
de Szentes-Vekerzug II, par S. Békényi; Zur Periodisierung der frihen Sarmatenzeit in Ungarn, von 
A. Mécsy; Das frithrémische Lager und die Wohnsiedlung von Adony, von L. Barkéczi und E. Bénis; 
Les fouilles de Zalavdr, (1951-53). Rapport préliminaire, par G. Fehér; Rapport préliminaire des 
fouilles exécutées autour de la chapelle du chateau de Zalavér, par A. C. Sés; Le cimetiére dit ‘de la 
commune’ de Zalavér, par K. B. Mikes; Rapport préliminaire sur l’examen des ossements d’animaux 
recueillis au cours des fouilles de Zalavdr, par S. Békényi. 
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Tome 5, fasc. 1-2:—A paint mine from the early Upper Palaeolithic Age near Lovas, by G. Mészéros 
and L. Vértes; Neuere hallstattzeitliche Helmfunde aus Ungarn, von A. Mozsolics; Les relations avaro- 
byzantines et la fondation de lEtat bulgare, par G. Fehér; Das Minzmaterial in den Funden der 
Vélkerwanderungszeit im Mitteleren Donaubecken, von L. Huszér. 

Tome 5, fasc. 3-4:—Neuere Ausgrabungen und palaolithische Funde in der Hohle von Istéllésk6, 
von L. Vértes; Eine Knochenfléte aus der Héhle von Istdllésk6, von Z. Horusitzky; Das neolithische 
Fundmaterial der Héhle von Istdllésk6, von J. Korek; Zahnkeim aus der zweiten Aurignacien-Schicht 
der Hohle von Istéllésk6, von M. Malan; Die Vogel- und Saugetierreste der spatpleistozanen Schichten 
der Héhle von Istdlléské, von D. Jénossy; Paldolithische Kulturen des Wirm I/II-Interstadials in 
Ungarn, von L. Vértes; Uber einige Fragen des mitteleuropdischen Aurignacien, von L. Vértes; 
Investigation of charcoal remains of the palaeolithic limonit mine of Balatonlovas, by P. Simoncsics. 

Tome 6, fasc. 1-4:—Le cimétiere hallstattien de Szentes-Vekerzug III, par M. Pdrducz; Les 
chevaux scythiques du cimetiére de Szentes-Vekerzug III, par S. Békényi; Investigations on the ancient 
insignia of rank, by L. Vajda; La ziggourat elamite de Tchoga-Zanbil prés de Suse, par R. Ghirshman; 
The consecration coins of the Third Century, by M. R. Alféldi; Der Fund von K4loz, von I. Béna; Die 
rémerzeitliche Villa von 'Tdcfévenypuszta, von E. B. Thomas; Untersuchung der in der rémischen 
Villa von Tdcfévenypuszta gefundenen Tierknochen, von S. Békényi; Contribution au probléme de 
loccupation de la Hongrie par les Avars, par I. Kovrig; Le deuxiéme cimetiére avare d’Ullé, par 
A. C. Sés; Recherches anthropologiques sur les ossements avares des environs d’Ullé, par P. Liptdk; 
Remarques sur l’appréciation archéologique du cimetiére de Kérpuszta, par G. Fehér. 


BUDAPEST REGISEGEI, vol. 16, 1955:—Kurzan und Kurzans Burg, von G. Gyérffy; Rémische 
Gebaude von Obuda, von K. Péczy; Die Palaestren von Aquincum, von E. B. Thomas; Kénig Sigis- 
munds ‘Neuer Palast’ in der Burg von Buda, von E. Nagy; Istvén Kassai in Buda, von R. Feuer; 
Auslindische Keramikfunde des XIII-XVI Jahrhunderts in Ungarn, von I. Holl; Ein Renaissance- 
Schnitzwerk aus der Burg von Buda, von I. Holl; Budapester Schatzfunde aus dem XV und XVI 
Jahrhundert, von E. Vattai; Die Interieure der Burg von Buda, von P. Voit; Ein Stadtbild von Pest- 
Ofen um 1815 und die daraus gezogenen Folgerungen, von E. Seenger; Innere Dekoration des Kom- 
mandogebaudes von Aquincum in der LaktanyastraBe, von M. Kaba; Rémische Schelle mit Stempel 
von Aquincum, von A. Sz4sz-Burger; Beitrage zur Gewerbetechnik in Aquincum, von J. Schauschek; 
Mittelalterliche Steinmetzzeichen aus der Burg von Buda, von D. Vérnai; Formenentwicklung der 
mittelalterlichen Gewélberippen in der Burg von Buda, von D. Varnai; Mittelalterliche Steinmetz- und 
Versetzzeichen an den Gebauden im Wohnviertel der Burg von Buda, von F. Horler; Wichtige 
Ergebnisse rémerzeitlicher Ausgrabungen im Gebiet von Budapest und wertvolle Bereicherungen des 
Museums in Aquincum in den Jahren 1951-3, von J. Szildgyi. 


ANCIENT INDIA, no. 9, 1953 (Special Jubilee Number):—Indian archaeology from Jones to Marshall 
(1784-1902), by S. Roy; Fifty years of the archaeological survey of India, by A. Ghosh; Progress in 
prehistory, by V. D. Krishnaswami; Protohistoric investigation, by B. B. Lal; Survey of South Indian 
megalithis, by K. R. Srinivasan and N. R. Banerjee; Exploration of historical sites, by Y. D. Sharma; 
Preservation of monuments, by T. N. Ramachandran; Archaeological chemistry and scientific studies, 
by B. B. Lal; Epigraphical research, by B. C. Chhabra, D. C. Sircar and Z. A. Desai; Museums, by 
C. Sivaramamurti and J. K. Roy. 

Nos. 10 & 11, 1954—55:—Excavation at Hastinapura and other explorations in the Upper Ganga 
and Sutlej Basins, 1950-52, by B. B. Lal; Angling in ancient India, by S. L. Hora; The pottery indus- 
tries of the Indo-Iranian border: a re-statement and tentative chronology, by D. H. Gordon. 


INDIAN ARCHAEOLOGY, 1954-55, contains a review of archaeological work during the period, 
edited by A. Ghosh, under such headings as excavations, epigraphy, discoveries and publications. 


SUMER, vol. 11, no. 2:—Geological aspects of the archaeology of Iraq, by H. E. Wright; Gedanken 
iiber den grossen Tempel in Hatra, von H. J. Lenzen; The latest report in the progress of the excavations 
at Nippur, by R. C. Haines; Texts divers du Musée de Baghdad, par J. J. A. van Dijk; Quelques 
considerations 4 propos des statues de Taharga trouvées dans les ruins du Palais d’Esarhaddon, par 
V. Vickentiev; Pythagorean triads in Babylonian mathematics, by E. M. Bruins; Archaeological 
reconnaissance of Jebel Sinam and Old Basra in Southern Iraq, by R. S. Solecki. 
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RIVISTA DI STUDI LIGURI, anno 21, nos. 3-4:—Scavi Italo-Spagnoli ad Ampurias, per N. Lambo- 
glia; Les ports antiques de Narbonne, par M. Guy; Sulla cronologia delle anfore romane di eta repub- 
blicana, per N. Lamboglia; La ceramica iberica di Vada Sabatia, per G. Grosso; Sul cosiddetto mosaico 
di Arione a Ventimiglia, per D. Restagno. 


ACCAD. NAZIONALE DEI LINCEI, vol. 10, fasc. 7-10:—Di un ritratto inedito di giovinetto nei 
musei oliveriani di Pesaro, per L. Fabbrini. 


NOTIZIE DEGLI SCAVI, ser. 8, vol. g:—Contains accounts of excavations and discoveries at Premeno, 
Bologna, S. Mauro Pascoli, Riolo Bagni, Rimini, Reggio Emilia, Sestino, Magliano in Toscana, Piti- 
gliano, Caere, Volterra, Gualdo Tadino, Roma, Azetium, Siracusa, Heraclea Minoa e Leontini. 


BULL. DI PALETNOLOGIA ITALIANA, n.s. 9, vol. 64:—TIl culto dei morti e della fecondit- 
fertilita nella paletnologia della Sardegna, alla luce del folklore sardo e dell’ etnologia, per V. Lanternari; 
Un’ opera d’arte di magia venatoria, per A. M. Radmilli; Nuovi graffiti preistorici nelle grotte del 
M. Pellegrino, per J. B. Marconi; Una nuova facies del paleolitico superiore italiano presente in Abruzzo, 
per A. M. Radmilli; La stratigrafia dei livelli a ceramica ed i ciottoli con dipinti schematici antropomorfi 
della Grotta delle Felci, per G. Buchner; Recenti scavi nella grotta del Farneto, per G. M. Montanari 
e A. M. Radmilli; Specchie di Puglia, per C. Drago; II masso inciso di Borno in Valcamonica, per 
R. Battaglia e M. O. Acanfora; Problemi archeologici e storici di Roma primitiva, per P. Romanelli; 
Tomba arcaica a cremazione scoperta sul Palatino, per G. Carettoni; La stratigrafia e i pil antichi 
materiali archeologici nella zona dell’ arco di Augusto, per E. Gjerstad; Sepolcri di incinerati nella Valle 
del Foro Romano, per S. M. Puglisi. 


FELIX RAVENNA, 3rd ser., fasc. 18:—Mosaici parietali scomparsi dagli antichi edifici sacri di Ravenna, 
per G. Bovini; Bronzetti etruschi del Museo Nazionale di Ravenna: Raffigurazioni di Ercole, per 
G. Mazzotti. 

3rd ser., fasc. 19:—I mosaici di Kiew a San Michele arte russa, per G. Galassi; Ritratto del 
Patriarca serbo Pajsij nel Museo Nazionale di Ravenna, per S. Radojti¢; Le origini di Ravenna e lo 
sviluppo della citta in eta romana, per G. Bovini. 


RENDICONTI DELLA PONT. ACAD. ROMANA D’ARCH., vol. 28, fasc. 1-2:—Sulla decifrazione 
dei testi cretesi-micenei in lineare B, per M. Pallottino; Alcune osservazioni riguardanti materiale 
Pompeiano, per A. G. van Buren; Un rilievo di Anacapri, per F. Magi; Il tempio di Diana Tifatina 
nella chiesa di S. Angelo in Formis, per A. Ferrua; Le arti nella legislazione del secolo IV, per P. de 
Francisci; Le recenti scoperte agiografiche nel Coemeterium Majus, per P. Umberto M. Fasola; 
Documenti di simancas sulle tombe reali di Palermo, per G. Q. Giglioli; I soffitti della Sala del Con- 
cistoro e della Sala Regia in Vaticano, per H. van Dam van Isselt. 


VIKING, 1955:—A dagger with an animal-head handle and other news from Karlebotn, by P. Simonsen; 
The Wagon: a study in the cultural history of the Bronze Age, by A. Hagen; Excavations at Gile, Ostre 
Toten Parish, Oppland, by A. E. Herteig; Is the expansion of the migration period in Rogaland caused 
by immigrants or is it an internal development? by A. E. Herteig; The spearhead from Kvikne in Gud- 
brandsdal, by A. Liestol; The Khazar fortress of Sarkel, by M. 1. Artamonov; Early medieval tomb-stones 
from Eastern Norway, by B. C. Lange. 


FONTES ARCHAEOLOGICI POSNANIENSES, vol. 5, 1954:—Les enceintes fortifiées de la civilisa- 
tion lusacienne en Grande Pologne, par T. Malinowski; Un cimetiére de la civilisation poméranienne 
et de la civilisation de tombeaux sous cloche 4 Chlapowo, par A. Lipiriska; Bourgade et cimetiére de la 
période romaine 4 Slopanowo, par K. Przeworina; Le cimetiére de la période romaine de Sadowie, par 
S. Jasnosz. 

Vol. 6, 1955:—Le cimetiére de la civilisation lusacienne 4 Chojno, par W. Ziemlinska; Matériaux 
pour |’étude du plus ancien habitat dans les environs de Pyszaca, par B. Kostrzewski; Trois cimetiéres 
de la période romaine: Czacz et Kokorzyn, distr. de Kogcian et Pigczkowo, distr. de Sroda, par B. 
Kostrzewski. 


ARCHEOLOGICKE ROZHLEDY, roénik 7, se3it 6:—Habitats paléolithiques a la station de Barca I 
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prés de Ko8ice, par F. Pro8ek; Station lengyelinne a Nitra, par K. Sneidrové et E. Stikov4; Nécropole 
a urnes de Haniska prés Kolice, par J. Pdstor; Fortification du village otomanien de Barca prés Kodice, 
par J. Kabdt; Fouilles de la nécropole a incinération de MuZla, par M. Novotnd; Nécropole a incinéra- 
tion de l’4ge ancien du fer 4 Zvolen, par G. Bala’a; Fouilles d’un tumulus hallstattien de Réca en 
Slovaquie, par B. Chropovsky; Trouvailles de La Téne dans la vallée de la Nitra en Slovaquie, par 
B. Benadik; Nécropole de La 'Téne tardive de Neboj§a, par B. Chropovsky; Nouvelles trouvailles de 
La Téne dans la vallée inférieure du Hron, par B. Novotny; Station de La Téne tardive de Zemplin en 
Slovaquie orientale, par K. Andel; De recherches de la civilisation celtique en Petite-Pologne, par 
A. Zaki; A propos de la question de polycéphalie des dieux slaves, par M. Beranova. 

Roénik 8, se3it 1:—Habitat néolithique de Mohelnice en Moravie, par R. Tichy; Sépulture 4 
céramique peinte morave 4 Brno-Krdlovo Pole, par J. Kral; Tumulus de la civilisation de Hordkov a 
Mora¥ice en Moravie méridionale, par J. Rihovsky; Deux phases de construction @ l’oppidum de la 
Téne tardive 4 Hrazany, Bohéme, par L. Hordkovd-Jasnov4; Nouvelles trouvailles 4 la nécropole de 
l’époque des grandes migrations 4 Saratice en Moravie, par C. Staiia; Reconstruction idéale du Chateau 
de Prague a l’état de la fin du X™® siécle, par I. Borkovsky; Fouilles de Vlastislav en 1954, par Z. Vania; 
Analyse de la nécropole lusacienne de Malé Bélé prés Bakov en Bohéme, par J. Adamczykové. 

Roénik 8, se8it 2:—Trouvailles paléolithiques anciennes des environs de Moravsky Krumlov, par 
K. Valoch et J. Dvofék; Tombes ouniétitziennes de Brattice en Moravie, par J. Krél; Tumulus du 
type de Milavée 4 Novd Hospoda prés Plzeii, par E. Jilkovd; Nécropole a incinération de Page tardif du 
bronze a Klentnice prés de Mikulov en Moravie, par J. Rihovsky; Sépulture a squelette dans une fosse 
archéologique 4 Muzsky-Hrada prés de Mnichovo Hradi8té en Bohéme, par E. Stikov4; Habitat slave 
prés de Po&toriia en Moravie, par B. Novotny; Fouilles archéologiques de la basilique romane du 
monastére de Teplice en Bohéme, par A. Hejna; Fouilles du couvent Bienheureuse Agnés a Prague I, 
par I. Borkovsky; Résultats des fouilles du troisitme tumulus ouniétitzien de Leki Male, par 
M. Kowiariska-Piaszykowa; L’horizon du type de Plaiiany dans les trouvailles d’habitat en Bohéme, 
par A. Rybovd; Sépultures aux habitats d’Afrique, par L. Holy. 


MATERIALY STAROZYTNE, tome 1:—Results of recent excavations at Tyniec, by G. Leficzyk; 


Problems of the metallurgy of the Trzciniec culture in the light of examinations of two bronze hoards 
from Dratéw and Rawa Mazowiecka, by A. Gardawski and K. Wesolowski; A settlement from the 
period of the Roman influences at Wélka Lasiecka, in the light of 1952 excavations, by M. Gozdowski; 
Results of excavations of a cemetery at Stara WieS, by J. Janowski; Results of preliminary investigations 
of archaeological sites along the Prosna River, by A. Gardawski; Results of 1952 surface investigations 
in the Kalisz environs and at Piwonice, by K. Dabrowski; Results of preliminary investigations carried 
out at Kalisz, 1950, by E. Dabrowski; Report on excavations carried out at Piwonice, 1953, by K. 
Dabrowski. 


WIADOMOSCI ARCHEOLOGICZNE, vol. 22, pt. 1:—A contribution to the use of silver in early 
feudal Poland, by T. and R. Kiersnowscy; An early medieval hoard of Borucin, by L. Rauhut; An 
early medieval silver hoard from Buzyska, by S. Nosek; The edible stonefruits and the walnuts from 
the early Middle Ages, found during excavations in Poland, by K. Moldenhawer. 

Vol. 22, pt. 2:—The method of field-researches on early medieval rural settlements, by Z. Rajewski; 
Results of 1950 excavations at Niemcza, by W. Holubowicz; Finds from a defensive settlement of the 
Lusatian culture at Kamieniec, by B. Zielonka; Two imported vessels from the Roman period found at 
Lesno, by L. J. Zuka; Combs with animal ornamentation in western Slavonic lands, by J. Zak; A sword- 
scabbard from the r1th century found in Gdansk, by A. Nadolski. 

Vol. 22, pts. 3-4:—-Some evidence for the Slavonic-Prussian intercourse in the early Middle Ages, 
in the light of the archaeological records, by J. Antoniewicz; Bronze axes of the Malar type found in 
Mitsk, White Russia, by W. Antoniewicz; A 3rd—sth century cemetery at Netta, by J. Okulicz; 
Results of metallographical and technological analyses of metal ornaments found in a cemetery at Netta, 
by W. Glazer and J. Okulicz; Sixth- and seventh-century barrows at Karmazyny near Troki, by H. 
Cehak-Holubowiczowa; Report on the 1954 excavation at Drohiczyn on the Bug, by K. Musianowicz; 
An early medieval settlement at Szczecin-Méci¢cino in the light of the 1954 excavation, by W. Filipowiak. 

Vol. 23, pt. 1:—The settlement of the funnel beaker culture at Grédek Nadbuany in the light of 
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1954 excavations, by J. Kowalczyk; Animal remains found in the Grédek Nadbuany settlement, by 
K. Krysiak; Results of petrographical examinations of stone objects found in a settlement at Grddek, by 
K. Lydka; An early bronze hoard of Zaleze, by A. Krauss; Lusatian and Scythian finds in a rock 
shelter at Rzedkowice, by M. Chmielewska; The discovery of a stone figurine connected with magic 
practice from Busko, by A. Zaki. 


REVISTA DE GUIMARAES, vol. 45, 1-2:—Cartas de Leite de Vasconcelos a Martins Sarmento; 
Breves notas acerca de um tipo conhecido de antigas contas de vidro policromas, por M. Cardozo; 
‘Contas de pasta vitrea policrémicas’ do Museu Etnoldgico, por L. Chaves; As grandes contas vitreas 
multicolores do Museu da Sociedade de Geografia de Lisboa, por J. M. Cordeiro de Sousa; Algumas 
consideragées sobre 4reas culturais, por J. Dias; Escavagdes no délmen da Barrosa, por J. de Castro 
Nunes; Sobre cigiiefiales y otros ingenios para elevar agua, por J. C. Baroja. 

Vol. 45, 3-4:—Campaniformes ibéricos, por M. A. Smith; Accéo do Homem e Morfologia do Solo, 
por A. de A. Giro; Hispanos no Sul de Franga, por A. Garcia y Bellido; Estagdo eneolitica de Liceia, 
por J. Fontes; Numismdatica de D. Joao V, por R. da C. Couvreur; Sébre el timpano y la bomba de 
Ctesibio, por J. C. Baroja; Sobre uma lucerna romana de bronze da Mina de Jales, por O. da Veiga 
Ferreira e A. P. Teixeira; Nétula acerca de dois mondlitos romanos de S. Joao das Lampas, por F. B. 
Ferreira; Exploragéo arqueoldégica na Citdnia de Briteiros, por M. Cardozo. 


AMPURIAS, 17-18:—El Anfiteatro y la Palestra de Ampurias, por M. Almagro; Tres comentarios 
metricoepigraficos, por S. Mariner Bigorra; Algunos aspectos del proceso de la romanizacién de Cataluiia, 
por A. Balil; Los Francos en el poblamiento de la Peninsula Ibérica durante los siglos VI y VII, por 
M. Broéns; Las Iglesias de la antigua sede de Egara, por P. Junyent; Pasadores en T, iberorromanos, en 
la Peninsula Ibérica, por P. de Palol; La interpretacién de la pdtera de Tivisa, por J. M. B. Martinez; 
La Cova de la Mallada, de Cabra-Feixet, por S. Vilaseca y I. Cantarell; La inscripcién grande de 
Peifialba de Villastar y la lengua celtibérica, por A. Tovar; El Altoparanaense, por F. A. O. Menghin. 


ARCHIVO ESPANOL DE ARQUEOLOGIA, vol. 28, 1, no. g1:—Nombres de artistas en la Espaiia 
romana, por A. Garcia y Bellido; Mdrmoles antiguos de la casa ducal de Alba, por A. B. Freijeiro; 
Nuevas necrépolis celto-romanas de la regién De Elvas, por A. Viana y A. Dias de Deus; Un oppidum 
de la tribu de los Bibalos, por F. L. Cuevillas y J. Taboada; Contribucién al estudio de la protohistoria 
de los ‘Lusitani’ (entre el Duero y el Tajo), por F. R. Cortez. 


ARCHIVO ESPANOL DE ARTE, no. 111:—Arquitectura barroca gaditana: Las Casas de don Diego 
de Barrios, por C. Pemdn. 
No. 112:—Diego de Pesquera, escultor, por M. Gémez-Moreno; Las cubiertas de estilo portugués 
en Tenerife, por D. M. de la Pefia y Gonzalez. 


NOTICIARIO ARQUEOLOGICO HISPANICO, vol. 2, 1-3, 1953:—Reus. Monterols. Fondo de 
cabaiias neoliticas, por S. Vilaseca; Moyd, Barcelona. El Toll, por J. de C. Serra Réfols; Ariany-Petra, 
Mallorca. Sa Canova, por L. R. Amorés y Amorés; Ariany-Petra. Sa Canova, por B. Ensejfiat Estrany; 
Capdepera, Mallorca. Son Favar, por L. R. Amorés y Amorés; Escorca, Mallorca. Cometa dels Morts, 
por C. Veny; Toros de Guisando, por J. A. Sopranis Salto y M. V. M. Rocha; Monterrey, Orense. 
Madeiros, por J. Taboada; Lerma, Burgos. Solarana, por S. Gonzdlez Salas; Excavaciones en E. Ciga- 
rralejo. Mula, Murcia, por E. C. Diaz; La Serreta, Alcoy, Alicante, por C. V. Molté; Elche Alicante. 
La Alcudia, por A. R. Folqués; Cantillana, Sevilla. Huerta Alta, por F. Collantes de Terdn; Torre de 
Juan Abad, Ciudad Real. Descubrimientos arqueoldgicos, por V. R. Argilés; Astorga, Leén. Explora- 
cién de las cloacas romanas, por J. M. Luengo; Valera de Arriba, Cuenca. Ruinas de Valeria, por 
J. Larrafiaga; Ventosilla y Tejadilla, Segovia, por A. Molinero Pérez; Sebulcor, Segovia. San Miguel 
de Noguera, por A. Molinero Pérez. 


KUSH, vol. 3, 1955:—Kor est-il Iken? par J. Vercoutter; The transfer of the capital of Kush from 
Napata to Meroé, by H. F. C. Smith; Clay sealings of dynasty XIII from Uronarti Fort, by G. A. 
Reisner; The Harvard-Boston Archaeological Expedition in the Sudan, by D. Dunham; Two neolithic 
sites near Khartoum, by H. N. Chittick; The fall of Meroé, by P. L. Shinnie; An exploratory journey in 
the Bayuda region, by H. N. Chittick. 
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BULL. MUS. FAR EASTERN ANTIQUITIES, STOCKHOLM, no. 27:—Some Chinese archaic 
bronzes in the Danish National Museum, by M. Boyer; Notes on the Kiaohsien dialect, by G. Kallgren; 
Selected objects from ancient Shou-chou, by O. Karlbeck. 


FORNVANNEN, 1955, 5:—Ivory and shells in Gotland’s Vendel graves, by B. Nerman; The Billby 
Stone, the Rybylund Stone and other rune-stones recently found in Uppland, by S. B. F. Jansson; Das 
groBe Stockholm-Reliquiar in neuem Licht, von B. Thordeman; Die Renaissancekanzel von Munka- 
Ljungby, Schonen, von M. Rydbeck. 

1956, 1:—Fimbulvinter, von T. Bergeron, M. Fries, C-A. Moberg und F. Strém; Regionale 
Gruppen im Norden wahrend der jiingeren Bronzezeit, von E. Baudou; Altarschrein in Skallvik, von 
B. Cnattingius. 

1956, 2—3:—Some observations on the social structure in Scandinavia during the Bronze Age, by 
C-M. Moberg; Tierskulpturen und Vorkommen von Eisen in der jiingeren.Bronzezeit, von L. Halbert; 
Die beiden Goldkronen im Kloster zu Vadstena, von G. Carlsson; A medieval account-book from 
Hjalsta church, by A. Nisbeth; Die Wandgemiilde altgermanischer Krieger auf SchloB Lacké in neuem 
Licht, von P. G. Hamberg. 


JAHRBUCH DES BERNISCHEN HIST. MUS. IN BERN, 34, 1954:—Ur- und frithgeschichtliche 
Fundstatistik des Kantons Bern, von H.-G. Bandi und R. Wyss; Die Mount Carmel — Materialien im 
Bernischen Historischen Museum, von H.-J. Miiller-Beck; Birsmatten-Basishéhle. Vorlaufige Mit- 


teilung, von H.-G. Bandi und C. Liidin; Das Schwert des Korisios. Zur Entdeckung einer griechischen 
Inschrift, von R. Wyss. 


ARCHIVES HERALDIQUES SUISSES, anno 69:—Les supports des armoiries de l’Etat de Suede, par 
A. Berghman; A propos du blasonnement des armes et des armoiries de la Confédération et des Cantons 
Suisses, par A. Perregaux; Verwandtschaft und Erbfolge des letzten Grafen von Toggenburg, von 
A. Bodmer; Les armoiries du district de Courtelary, par A. Rais; Portes de ferme décorées du Val-de- 
Ruz, par O. Clottu; Note sull’ arma della famiglia degli artisti Fossati di Morcote, per C. Palumbo; 
Heraldische Denkmiler des Seetals und Umgebung, von F. J. Schnyder. 


ARCHIVUM HERALDICUM, anno 70, no. 1:—Wappentafel der Stiftsprépste zu St. Leodegar in 
Luzern, von A. Bruckner; Armes attribuées au bailliage de Saint-Jean de Cerlier, par O. Clottu; Con- 
tribution 4 l’héraldique de l’Ordre de Saint-Jean, par Z. B.; Plaque de muletier aux armes du Cardinal 
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Codices Latini Antiquiores, Pt. 7. Switzerland. Ed. by E. A. Lowe. 17} 12. Pp. xi+61. Oxford: at 
the Clarendon Press, 1956. 
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The chronology of the Stone Age settlement of Scania, Sweden. I. 'The Mesolithic settlement. By Carl- 
Axel Althin. 11x 83. Pp. 204+pls. 53. Acta Archaeologica Lundensia, Series in 4°, no. 1. Lund: 
C. W. K. Gleerups Forlag, 1954. 

Stonehenge.- By R. J. C. Atkinson. 83x 5}. Pp. xv+210. London: Hamish Hamilton, 1956. 16s. 

Les civilisations néolithiques de la France dans leur contexte européen. Par G. Bailloud et P. Mieg de 
Boofzheim. 9}x 64. Pp. xv+244. Paris: A. et J. Picard, 1955. 

Das Graberfeld von Prositz. Teil 1. Von Werner Coblenz. 11}x 8}. Pp. 1104+-Taf. 44. Leipzig: VEB 
Bibliographisches Institut, 1955. 

Zur Chronologie der Bronzezeit des Karpatenbeckens. Von Stephan F wlhiag. 94x 6}. Pp. 165+Taf. 78. 
Bonn: Rudolf Habelt Verlag, 1955. DM. 36. 

Een meerperioden-heuvel, tumulus 1 te Bennekom, gem. Ede. Door A. E. van Giffen. 94x 6}. Reprint: 
Gelre, vol. 54, 1954, Pp. 9-24. 

Die frihgeschichtlichen Marschensiedlungen die “Terpen’ oder Warfen. Von A. E. van Giffen. 8}x 53. 
Reprint: Fahréuch 36 der Manner vom Morgenstern, Bremerhaven, 1955, pp. I-13. 

Inventaria Archaeologica (International Congress of Prehistoric and Protohistoric Sciences). Great 
Britain, 2nd set: GB. g—13 (ten cards). Bronze Age hoards in the British Museum, ed. by C. F. C. 
Hawkes and M. A. Smith. rox 8}. London: published by the Trustees of the British Museum, 
1955. 10s. 

Early sa in South Buckinghamshire. An introduction to the archaeology of the region. By J. F. Head, 
F.S.A. 84x 5}. Pp. xix+175. Bristol: John Wright & Son, 1955. 215. 

Die Menhire in Mitteleuropa und der Menhirgedanke. Von Horst Kirchner. 93x 7. Pp. 208+ Taf. 41. 
Wiesbaden: Akad. der Wissenschaften und der Literatur in Mainz in Kom. bei Franz Steiner Verlag, 
1955. DM. 32. 

Documenta Archaeologica. Wolfgang La Baume dedicata. Herausgegeben von Otto Kleemann. 12 x8. 
Pp. 143. Bonn: Ludwig Réhrscheid Verlag, 1956. 

Einige Probleme um die Pfahlbauten am Laibacher Moor. Von Josip Korogec. 9}x 6}. Reprint: Sidrium, 
vol. 2, 1955. 

The Volga Steppes and the Black Sea littoral in the late Bronze Age. By O. A. Krivtsov-Grakov. 10}x 7}. 
Pp. 167. Text in Russian. Russian Acad. of Sciences, U.S.S.R. Materials & Researches, vol. 46. 
Moscow, 1955. 

Studier i bottnisk stenalder, I-V. Av C.-A. Moberg. 93x 64. Pp. 137. Kungl. Vitt. Hist. och Antik. 
Akademiens Handlingar, Ant. serien 3. Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1955. 

The rock-shelter of La Colombiére. Archaeological and geological investigations of an upper Périgordian 
site near Poncin (Ain). By Hallam L. Movius Jr. and Sheldon Judson. American School of Pre- 
historic Research, Peabody Museum, Harvard University, Bulletin No. 19. 10x 7}. Pp. x+176. 
Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A.: Peabody Museum, 1956. 

Congrés Préhistorique de France. Compte rendu de la XIV¢ session, Strasbourg—Metz, 1953. 10x 6}. 
Pp. 673. Paris: Bureaux de la Société Préhistorique Frangaise, 1955. 

Excavaciones en la Ciudad del bronce mediterrdneo 11, de la bastide de Totana (Murcia). Por J. M. 
Santa-Olalla, B. Saez Martin, C. F. Posac Mon, J. A. Sopranis Salto y E. de Val Caturla. Informes 
y Memorias, No. 16. Madrid, 1947. 

Inventaria Archaeologica. Osterreich, Heft I: A 1-A 10. Metallzeitliche os aus Niederésterreich. 
Von Friedrich Scheibenreiter. 10} x 8}. Antwerpen: De Sikkel, 1956. Fr. 9 

Les trésors de bronze de l’époque de la communauté primitive (IV-V® période de Ta Age du bronze) en 
Grande-Pologne. Par W. Szafrafiski. 10x7. Pp. 30+tab. 55. Biblioteka Archeologiczna, 6. 
Warszawa, 1955. 


P.R.O. PUBLICATIONS 


‘Treaty Rolls preserved in the Public Record Office, Vol. 1. 1234-1325. Ed. by Pierre Chaplais. 10x 6}. 


Pp. vi+ 301. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1955. 635. 
Calendar of the Close Rolls, preserved in the Public Record Office. Henry VII, Vol. 1. 1485-1500. 
10x 6%. Pp. 498. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1955. 
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Calendar of Inquisitions Post Mortem and other analogous documents preserved in the Public Record 
Office. Henry VII, vol. 3. 10x63. Pp. vii+844. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1955. 1055. 


ROMAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


Kejsarnas Rom och medeltidens stader. Av Axel Boéthius. 93x 7. Pp. 18. Géteborgs Hégskolas Arsskrift 
59, 1953: 4. Géteborg: Wettergren & Kerbers Forlag. Kr. 2.50. 

Nouvelles recherches de monuments de l’antiquité prés de Konjic et Travnik. Par D* Irma CremoSnik. 
11X74. Reprint: Glasnik Zemaljskog Muzeja u Sarajeou, 1955, pp. 108-36. 

A geographical and ethnographical picture of the Bohemian lands at the time of the Imperium Romanum. 
By Bohuslav Hordk. This includes the 1: 1,000,000 Tabula Imperii Romana Sheet ‘Praha’. 9}x 6}. 
From Rozpravy, 1955, pp. 1-39. 

Deux coupes romaines 4 décoration en barbotine. Par J. H. C. Kern. Reprint: Mnemosyne, S. iv, vol. ix, 
1956, Pp. 45-49. 

Répertoire archéologique du Département des Ardennes (Période gallo-romaine et époque franque). Par 
M. Toussaint. 9}x 6}. Pp. 156. Paris: A. et J. Picard, 1955. 

Le fourreau d’épée de Lobith. Par A. Roes et W. Vollgraff. 10x 6}. Reprint: Reowe des Etudes Anciennes, 
tome 57, Nos. 3-4, 1955, pp. 291-312. 

Map of Roman Britain (‘Third Edition). Scale: Sixteen miles to an inch. 10}x 8. Pp. 43+5 maps in text. 
Published by the Ordnance Survey, Chessington, 1956. Paper flat 35. 3¢., folded (with text) 75. 6d.; 
Text only 35. 

La terra sigillata 4 Tongres. 1. La sigillata ornée de la collection Ph. de Schaetzen. Par Chevalier P. de 
Schaetzen et M. Schaetzen. 9x6}. Reprint: Bull. de /’Institut archéologique liégeois, tome 70, 
pp. 1-284. 

Simris On cultural connections of Scania in the Roman Iron Age. By Berta Stjernquist. 11}4x 8}. 

Pp. viii+186+pls. 45. Acta Archaeologica Lundensia, Series in 4°, no. 2. Bonn: Rudolf Habelt 
Verlag; Lund: C. W. K. Gleerups Férlag, 1955. 

Catalogue of the Roman inscribed and sculptured stones in the Grosvenor Museum, Chester. By R. P. 
Wright, M.A., F.S.A., with contributions by Prof. I. A. Richmond, LL.D., F.S.A., F.B.A. 93x 7}. 
Pp. 68+pls. 47. Published by the Chester and North Wales Arch. Soc., 1955, obtainable at the 
Grosvenor Museum, Chester. 255. 

A short guide to Roman York. 7}x 4%. Pp. 40. Published by the Yorkshire Architectural and York 
Archaeological Society, 1956. 25. 6d. 


SCANDINAVIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


Fynske Jernaldergrave II. Aldre romersk jernalder. Af Erling Albrechtsen. 113 9}. Pp. 281+'Tav. 41. 
Kobenhavn: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1956. Dan. Kr. 40. 

Hossmo: en férsvarskyrka med ésttorn. Av A. Tuulse. 93x 6}. Pp. 21. Kungl. Vitt. Hist. och Antik. 
Akademiens Handlingar, Ant. serien 2. Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1955. 

Upplands runinskrifter: Granskade och Tolkade. Av Elias Wessén och Sven B. F. Jansson. Fjarde delen, 
H. 1. 112x9. Pp. 344+ pls. 80. Stockholm: Wahlstrém & Widstrand, 1953. Kr. 50. 


SCULPTURE 

Wells capitals. By Arthur Gardner, M.A., F.S.A. 83x 6}. Pp.7+pls. 8. Wells: St. Andrew’s Press, 1956. 

The Winchester acanthus in Romanesque Sculpture. By George Zarnecki. 10x 7}. Reprint: Wallraf- 
Richartz-Fakrbuch, Band 17, pp. 211-15. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 


Thursday, 2nd February 1956. Sir James Mann, Hon. V.P.S.A., read a paper on ‘An Inven- 
tory of the armour of William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke’. 


Thursday, 9th February 1956. Mr. A. R. Dufty, Secretary, read a paper on ‘King’s College 
Chapel and the Temple of Solomon’. 


Thursday, 16th February 1956. Mr. P. L. Shinnie, F.S.A., read a paper on “The Medieval 
Nubian monastery at Ghazali, Sudan’. 


Thursday, 23rd February 1956. Mr. S. S. Frere, F.S.A., read a paper on “The Verulamium 


Excavations, 1955’. 


Thursday, 1st March 1956. Mrs. M. J. S. Price, Prof. R. H. Kinvig, Miss J. M. Munn- 
Rankin, Miss M. Dean-Smith, Mr. F. H. Thompson, Lieut.-Cdr. P. K. Kemp, the Earl of 
Euston, Mr. L. Ward, Prof. J. M. Hussey, Mr. R. A. Cohen, Mr. L. R. Muirhead, Dr. P. H. 
Reaney, Mr. C. Blair, Mr. M. D. Nightingale, and Miss L. H. Jeffery were elected Fellows. 


Thursday, 9th March 1956. Mrs. Murray Threipland, F.S.A., read a paper on ‘Excavations 
at St. Mawgan-in-Pyder’, and Mr. R. F. Jessup, F.S.A., read a paper on “The Roman “Mith- 
raeum” at Burham, Kent’. 


Thursday, 15th March 1956. Mr. G. U.S. Corbett, F.S.A., read a paper on “The structural 
evidence for the arrangement of the Ionic frieze at Bassae’. 


Thursday, 22nd March 1956. Mr. P. K. Baillie Reynolds, F.S$.A., Mr. J. R. C. Hamilton, 
F.S.A., and Miss Butcher read a paper on ‘Recent excavations in the Tower of London’. 


Thursday, r2th April 1956. Mr. C. A. R. Radford, Vice-President, read a paper on “Excava- 
tions at Glastonbury, 1954’, and Dr. D. B. Harden, F.S.A., and Mr. E. M. Jope, F.S.A., gave 
an account of the late Saxon glass-furnace. 


Monday, 23rd April 1956. Anniversary Meeting. The following report of the Council for 
the year 1955—6 was read: 

Research—Excavations at Verulamium under the direction of Mr. S. S. Frere, F.S.A,, 
resulted in important discoveries, an Interim Report on which will be included in the next 
number of the Antiquaries Fournal. 

Grants from the Research Fund have been made to: the Verulamium Excavation Committee; 
the Roman town and villa at Great Casterton; the Silchester Excavation Committee; the 
Caernarvonshire Historical Society for Dinas Emrys; and the Oxford University Expedition to 
Socotra. 

The Research Fund Appeal issued in May last year has resulted in cash donations of £625 
and a further £245 per annum under seven-year covenants. 

Morris Fund—Grants have been made for the repair of churches at: Foremark (Derby); 
Coleridge, Haccombe (Devon); Billingham, Brancepeth (Durham); Abbey Dore (Hereford); 
Cranbrook (Kent); Cadney, Cherry Willingham (Lincs.); Stoke Albany (Northants.); Yelford 
(Oxon.); Caldecott, Morcott (Rutland); Farleigh (Surrey); Arlington (Sussex); Stockton (Wilts.); 
and for the Ruding brass at Biggleswade (Beds.). 

A grant was also made to the Central Council for the Care of Churches towards the expenses 
of the visit by a Swedish expert on the treatment of painted woodwork. 

Croft Lyons Fund—The editorial work on the Dictionary of British Arms has been continued 
with a view to the publication of the medieval portion at the earliest possible moment. It has been 
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decided to publish a second volume of Aspilogia to contain the Matthew Paris shields, Glover’s 
Roll and Walford’s Roll. 

Publications—The Antiquaries Fournal has appeared regularly. Archaeologia, vol. 96 and 
Research Report No. 18, 4/alakh, by Sir Leonard Woolley, were published last year. 4 History 
of the Society of Antiquaries by Dr. Joan Evans, Director, will be ready very shortly. 

Library—Part of the balance of the Pilgrim Trust grant enabled a check to be made in July 
of about one-third of the printed books and periodicals. Fourteen books and 2 parts of periodicals 
previously reported missing were found; 8 further books and 6 parts of periodicals were listed as 
missing, making the aggregate of missing items (for the two years) 169 books and 93 parts of 

riodicals. 

Pe The Library received a generous gift from Lord Nathan of some scarce volumes and parts of 
the important series Monumenti Antichi (Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei). A bequest was 
received from the late Miss Susan Taylor, from the Library of the late E. R. Taylor, F.S.A., 
of about 70 volumes, chiefly on medieval subjects, also numerous guide-books and a complete 
set of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th edition. 

A shelf-rack has been installed in the main Library room for the display of a selection of 
current periodicals. 

During the year some 930 books and periodicals were borrowed by Fellows and 42 by the 
National Central Library. 

A New Catalogue of the Society’s pictures has been compiled by Dr. Pamela Tudor-Craig 
and it is hoped to publish this in the near future. 

General—Regular meetings have been held throughout the session. The Bicentenary Fund, 
which remains open, continues to receive occasional donations. The capital of the Fund, which 
bears the cost of the Research Series and all Occasional Publications of the Society, amounted 
at the end of 1955 to about £16,600. 

The Libya Map Committee has sponsored the preparation of a map of the Eastern Desert 
based on the work of Dr. David Meredith, which it is hoped to issue in the Tabula Imperii 
Romani series. 

The President represented the Society on a deputation to the Postmaster General on the pro- 
posed increase in charges for book post. But it was found impracticable to relieve the learned 
societies of this additional burden. 

A legacy of £1,000 has been received under the Will of Miss Susan Taylor in memory of her 
brother Edward Reginald Taylor (F.S.A. 1916-32). 

The following gifts, other than printed books, have been received: 


From Mrs. Oswald Barron: 
A collection ‘of miscellaneous papers and notes on heraldic subjects by the late Oswald Barron, F.S.A. 
Bequeathed by Miss Edleston: 
A roll of foreign brass-rubbings from the collection of R. H. Edleston, F.S.A. 
From Dr. Joan Evans, Director: 
Cast of the twelfth-century seal of Abbeville, Somme. 
From H. R. Hodgkinson, F.S.A.: 
Rubbing of part of an inscription from the lost brass, Stonor Chapel, Oxon. 
From J. C. Page-Phillips: 
Rubbing of a palimpsest brass, Stoke Charity, Hants. 


Obituary: The following Fellows have died since the last Anniversary: 


Honorary Fellow 
Professor Haakon Shetelig, 23rd July 1955. 
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Ordinary Fellows 
John Allan, C.B., M.A., LL.D., F.B.A., 26th August 1955. 
Mrs. Daisy Emily Martin Clarke, 17th June 1955. 
Rev. Christopher Benson Crofts, 26th May 1955. 
‘William Ingram Leeson Day, 25th August 1955. 
Lt.-Col. Sydney Elliot Glendenning, D.S.O., M.I.E.E., 21st April 1956. 
Arthur Robert Green, M.R.C.S., 25th June 1955. 
Louis Arthur Hamand, 18th July 1955. 
Sir Albert Edward Delaval Astley, Lord Hastings, J.P., D.L., 18th January 1956. 
Walter Leo Hildburgh, M.A., D.Litt., Ph.D., 25th November 1955. 
Stephen Reginald Hobday, O.B.E., 4th February 1956. 
Edwyn Jervoise, M.B.E., 3rd November 1955. 
Alexander Keiller, 27th October 1955. 
Edward Thurlow Leeds, M.A., 17th August 1955. 
Edwin William Lovegrove, M.A., M.R.I.A., 11th March 1956. 
Victor Earle Nash-Williams, M.A., D.Litt., 15th December 1955. 
Charles Partridge, M.A., 21st December 1955. 
Archibald George Blomefield Russell, C.V.O., B.A., 30th November 1955. 
Philip Sturdy, 28th May 1955. 
Frank Walter Tyler, 1st September 1955. 
William Valentine Wade, M.A., 23rd October 1955. 
Major George Goold Walker, D.S.O., M.C., 24th December 1955. 
Cloudesley Stannard Willis, 15th December 1955. 
Herbert Wood, B.A., 20th June 1955. 


The Scrutators having handed in their report, the following were declared elected officers and 
members of Council for the ensuing year: Sir Mortimer Wheeler, President; Mr. H. L. 
Bradfer-Lawrence, Treasurer; Dr. Joan Evans, Director; Mr. A. R. Dufty, Secretary; Dr. A.J. 
Arkell, Mrs. M. A. Cotton, Mrs. M. D. Cox, Miss V. M. Dallas, Sir E. de Normann, Mr. St. 
J. O. Gamlen, Mr. R. Gilyard-Beer, Prof. W. F. Grimes, Prof. H. F. Humphreys, Lt.-Col. 
G. W. Meates, Mr. E. Croft Murray, Prof. S. Piggott, Mr. C. A. R. Radford, Dr. H. N. 
Savory, Dr. J. Walker, Mr. G. F. Webb and Prof. F. Wormald. 

The President then delivered his Anniversary Address (p. 166), at the conclusion of which 
he presented the Society’s Gold Medal to Professor Vere Gordon Childe. 


Thursday, 3rd May, 1956. The President announced that he had appointed Prof. F. Wormald 
to be a Vice-President. 

Mr. F. Jenkins, Mr. P. E. Jones, Miss F. M. Blomfield, Mr. E. D. C. Jackson, Mr. T. J. 
Brown, Mr. S. D. T. Spittle, Dr. G. R. Willey, the Earl of Verulam, Mr. G. T. Jones, Mr. T. A. 
Bailey and Mrs. M. Tomlinson were elected Fellows. 


Thursday, roth May 1956. Prof. W. F. Grimes, Vice-President, and Mrs. A. Williams, 
F.S.A., read a paper on “The Temple of Mithras in Walbrook’. 
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Abingdon (Berks.), ‘Neolithic Causewayed Camp 
at’, 11-30. 

Actes du Congrés Panafricain de Prthistoire, Alger, 
reviewed, 92. 

Adams, C. K., reviews by: Catalogue of Cambridge 
Portraits, 128; The Daniells, Artists and Trav- 
ellers, 129. 

Aegean, jar from the, exhibited, 161. 

Africa, East, archaeological research in, 169. 

Airey, W., on orientation of churches, cited, 
206. 

Albemarle, George, Duke of, funeral of, 72. 

‘Alexander, Ascent of’, suggested prototype of 
figure on the Alfred Jewel, 214; representations 
of, 214-15. 

Alfred Jewel, New Light on the, by Prof. D. Talbot 
Rice, 214-17. 

Akhibar, celestial ascent of, 216. 

Alkerton (Oxon.), orientation of church, 212. 

Allan, Dr. John, obituary, 272. 

Alvescote (Oxon.), orientation of church, 209. 

Anglo-Saxon (Pagan): 

Sites in Lincolnshire: unpublished material and 
recent discoveries, by F. H. Thompson, 181- 


Stenigot, 193. 

Beads: Laceby, 184. 

Brooches: Laceby, 184-6; Ruskington, 181-3. 
Cauldrons: distribution of, 194-9; Stenigot, 193, 


197. 
Comb, bone: Laceby, 184. 
Disk, bronze: Laceby, 184. 
Human remains: Stenigot, 193. 
Knives: Laceby, 184; Ruskington, 181; Stenigot, 
193. 
Langsax or dirk, with part of scabbard: Stenigot, 
193. 
Plate, bronze: Stenigot, 193. 
Plate, iron: Stenigot, 193. 
Pottery: Hall Hill, W. Keal, 190-2; Laceby, 184, 
187. 
Shield-bow: Ruskington, 181. 
Shield-handle (part only): Ruskington, 181. 
Sites: Hall Hill, W. Keal, 189-92; Laceby, 184—- 
9; Stenigot, 190-2. 
Spear-heads: Laceby, 184; Ruskington, 181. 
Strike-a-light: Stenigot, 193. 
Textile fragment: Laceby, 184, 188-9. 
Whetstone: Laceby, 184. 
Anne of Denmark, Queen, hearse of, 72. 


Antiquaries, Society of: 
Anniversary Address, 165-71. 
Anniversary Meeting, 270-2. 
Benjamin Franklin Medal presented to, 161. 
Bibliographies, 153-9, 263-9. 
Bicentenary Fund, 170, 271. 
Council: Election of, 272; Report of, 270-2. 
Croft Lyons Fund, 270. 
Elections, 160, 270, 272. 
Gifts, other than books, 271. 
Gold Medal, Presentation of, 171, 272. 
History of the Society, 171, 271. 
Legacy, in memory of E. R. Taylor, 271. 
Library, 271. 
Libya Map Committee, 271. 
Morris Fund, grants from, 270. 
Obituary, 271-2. 
Pictures owned by: paper on, by Dr. P. 'Tudor- 
Craig, 160; radiographic technique used on, by 
F. I. G. Rawlins, 160; catalogue, 271. 
Proceedings, 160-1, 270-2. 
Publications, 170-1, 271. 
Research Fund, grants from, 270. 
Antoninus Pius, coin of, 6. 
Aquae Sulis (Bath), paper on ‘Roman Baths at’, 
read by Prof. I. A. Richmond, 160. 
Archaeology, Schools of, 168-70. 
Arkell, Dr. A. J., elected to the Council, 272. 
Art and Architecture of Fapan, by R. 'T. Paine and 
A. Soper, reviewed, 82. 
Art gaulois dans les médailles, L’, by L. Lengyel, 
reviewed, 100. 
Arwidsson, Dr. Greta, Va/sgarde 8, by, reviewed,1 12. 
Astley, Sir A. E. D., Lord Hastings, obituary, 272. 
Aston Rowant (Oxon.), orientation of church, 209. 
Athens (Greece), ring with representation of 
‘Ascent of Alexander’ in, 215. 
Athos, Mt. (Greece), slab at Chilandari with rep- 
resentation of ‘Ascent of Alexander’ on, 215. 
Atkinson, R. J. C.: Stonehenge, by, reviewed, 225; 
review by, The Meare Lake Village (Second 
Report), 97. 
Attica, Fieldwork on Aerial Discoveries in, by John 
Bradford, 160, 172-80. 
Axes, see Stone Age. 


Bailey, T. A., elected, 272. 

Baillie, G. H., C. Clutton, and C. A. Ilbert, Britten’s 
Old Clocks and Watches and their makers, by, 
reviewed, 132. 
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Baillie Reynolds, P. K., J. R. C. Hamilton, and Miss 
Butcher, paper on ‘Recent Excavations at the 
Tower of London’, read by, 270. 

Baines, J. Mainwaring, Historic Hastings, by, re- 
viewed, 239. 

Balla (Sweden), runestone, 35. 

Bantelmann, A., Tofting, by, reviewed, 98. 

Barb, A. A., review by, Fewish Symbols in the 
Greco-Roman World, 229. 

Barber, J. L., elected, 160, admitted, 161. 

Barrington (Cambs.), cauldron from, 197. 

Barthélemy, D., O. P., and others, Discoveries in 
the Fudaean Desert I: Qumran Cave I, by, re- 
viewed, 80. 

Basel in rimischer Zeit, by Dr. Fellman, reviewed, 
228. 

Basilica di Sant Apollinare in Classe, La, by M. 
Mazzotti, reviewed, 109. 

Bassae (Arcadia, Peloponnesus), paper on, “The 
structural evidence for the arrangement of the 
Ionic frieze at’, read by G. U. S. Corbett, 270. 

Beaver, Sir Hugh, admitted, 160. 

Beckley (Oxon.), orientation of church, 212. 

Beeston Tor (Staffs.), hoard, 36, 37. 

Belfast (N. Ireland), cooking-pot from, 75. 

Belts, Breke-, note on, 218-21. 

Benson, Rev. Hugh, Church Orientations and 
Patronal Festivals, by, 205-13. 

Bibliographies: 153-9, 263-9. 

Bicester (Oxon.), orientation of church, 209. 

Bidford-on-Avon (Warwicks.), cauldrons from, 
198. 

Bimeon, Miss M., “Technique of Greek black and 
terra sigillata red pottery’, by, 200-4. 

Binchester (co. Durham), pin-head from, exhibited, 
161. 

Binns, C. F., on Greek black pottery, cited, 200-1. 

Birley, Prof. Eric: pin-head from Binchester exhi- 
bited by, 161; reviews by: Basel in rimischer 
Zeit, 228; Die vierzierte Sigillata von Lauria- 
cum, 107. 

Bittel, Prof. K., and Dr. A. Rieth, Die Heuneburg 
an der oberen Donau, by, reviewed, 91. 

Blair: 

C., elected, 270. 
P. Hunter, Jntroduction to Anglo-Saxon England, 
by, reviewed, 231. 

Blomfield, Miss F. M., elected, 272. 

Bodicote (Oxon.), orientation of church, 209. 

Boon, George C., note on a linch-pin from Sil- 
chester, 221. 

Bradfer-Lawrence, H. L., elected Treasurer, 272. 

Bradford, John, Fieldwork on Aerial Discoveries in 
Attica and Rhodes, 57-69, 160, 172-80. 
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Braidwood, Dr. Robert, excavations at Jarmo, 167, 

Brentor (Devon), orientation of church, 212. 

Breuil, L’Abbé Henri, Les Roches peintes du Tassili- 
n-Ajjer, by, reviewed, 96. 

Bridgend, by H. J. Randall, reviewed, 239. 

Brightwell Baldwin (Oxon.), orientation of church, 
212. 

Brightwell Heath (Suffolk), cauldron from, 198. 

Bristol, Countess of, hatchment of, 73. 

British Museum: Roman statuette of Nero and 
mirror-case from Coddenham in, 75; late Saxon 
casket, two plates from, 31-39; laboratory, 
experiments to produce Greek black and terra 
sigillata red pottery, 200-4. 

Britten’s Old Clocks and Watches and their makers, 
by G. H. Baillie, C. Clutton, and C. A. IIbert, 
reviewed, 132. 

Brize Norton (Oxon.), origin of name, 211 2. 

Broadwell (Oxon.), orientation of church, 206, 207. 

Bromley, Sir William, ‘atcheivements’ for, 71. 

Brongniart, A., on pottery-gloss, cited, 200. 

Bronze Age: flints and sherds from Laceby, 184; 
pottery (beaker ware), Abingdon, 16, 22-23, 24. 

Bronze Cauldron from Bré, Early Celtic Influences 
in Denmark, by Dr. Klindt-Jensen, reviewed, 94. 

Brooches, see Anglo-Saxon (Pagan). 

Broughton Poggs (Oxon.), orientation of church, 
206, 207. 

Brown: 

R. Allen: English Medieval Castles, by, reviewed, 
119; review by, 4 History of fortification from 
3000 B.C. to A.D. 1700, 233. 

T. J., elected, 272. 

W. L., elected, 160. 

Bruce-Mitford, R. L. S., review by, Oreficerie 
Langobarde a Parma, 99. 

Brunn, Dr. W. A., Steinpackungsgraber von Kithen, 
by, reviewed, 94. 

Brunswick (Germany), Gandersheim casket in 
Ducal Museum, 38. 

Brussels (Belgium), textile with representation of 
celestial ascent in, 216-17. 

‘Brygyrdyl’, see Belts, Breke-. 

Buchthal, Dr. H., elected, 160. 

Buckles, medieval belt attachments, note on, 218. 

Bucknell (Oxon.), orientation of church, 209. 

Budde, Dr. Ludwig, Severisches Relief in Palazzo 
Sacchetti, by, reviewed, 228. 

Bulleid, A., see Gray, H. St. George. 

Burgos (Spain), breke-belts found in royal tombs at, 
221. 

Burham (Kent), paper on Roman ‘Mithraeum’ at, 
read by R. F. Jessup, 270. 

Buried London, by W.'T. Hill, reviewed, 105. 
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Burkitt, Miles, reviews by: Lascaux and Carnac, 
96; Les Roches peintes du Tassili-n-Ajjer, 
6. 
Bushnell, Dr. G. H. S., reviews by: Chugach Pre- 
history, 227; History of Technology, Vol. I, 82. 
Butcher, Miss, see Baillie Reynolds, P. K. 


Caesar’s Gallic Wars, paper entitled ‘De Bello 
Gallico in Northern France’, read by Sir Mort- 
imer Wheeler, 161. 

Caister (Norfolk), pottery from, 49. 

Cambridge (Cambs.): 

Austin Friars, buckles from site of, 218, 219. 

Girton College, cauldron from, 198. 

King’s College Chapel, orientation of, 206 2.; ‘and 
the Temple of Solomon’, paper on, read by 
A. R. Dufty, 270. 

Cameron, Dr. K., Wightman brass from Harrow, 
exhibited by, 161. 

Cammin casket, 35. 

Camulodunum, see Colchester. 

Canterbury (Durovernum) (Kent): ‘A Roman 
Tilery and ‘Two Pottery Kilns at Durovernum 
(Canterbury)’, 40-56; Dane John pottery kiln, 
48; Reed Avenue, pottery kiln, 48; St. Dunstan’s 
cemetery, pottery from, 49; St. Stephen’s Road, 
tile and pottery kilns, 40-56. 

Carlton, South (Lincs.), Roman pottery from, 47. 

Carmel, Mt. (Palestine), Natufian culture on, 
166. 

Case, Humphrey: ‘Neolithic Causewayed Camp at 
Abingdon, Berks.’, 11-30; review by, Stein- 
packungsgraber von Kithen, 94. 

Casket, late Saxon, two plates from, 31-39. 

Cassington (Oxon.): orientation of church, 209; 
pottery from, 23 2. 

Castle-an-Dinas (Cornwall), post-Roman use of, 78. 

Castle Dore (Cornwall), excavations at, 78. 

Catalogue of Cambridge Portraits, by J. W. Goodi- 
son, reviewed, 128. 

Cauldrons, see Anglo-Saxon (Pagan). 

Cave: 

Prof. A. J. E., report on human remains from 
Stenigot, 199. 

C. J. P., on orientation of churches, cited, 205, 
206, 207. 

Caversham (Oxon.), orientation of church, 209. 

Céramique Sigillée d’ Argonne des IIe et IIe Siécles, 
La, by G. Chenet and G. Gaudron, reviewed, 
106. 

Chart, Little (Kent), wooden crest of Darell family 
from, exhibited, 160. 

Checkendon (Oxon.), orientation of church, 209. 

Chenet, G., and G. Gaudron, La Céramique 
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Sigillée d’ Argonne des Ile et IIe Siécles, by, re- 
viewed, 106. 

Chertsey (Surrey), Benedictine Abbey, buckles from 
burials at, 218. 

Childe, Professor Gordon: presentation of Society’s 
Gold Medal to, 171, 272; Piecing together the 
Past, by, reviewed, 223; reviews by: Indo- 
European Languages and Archaeology, 222; Iran, 


79: 

Chipping Campden (Glos.), dedication of church, 
211 

Chugach Prehistory, by Dr. F. de Laguna, reviewed, 
227. 

Chun Castle (Cornwall), evidence for post-Roman 
occupation of, 75. 

‘Church Orientations and Patronal Festivals’, by 
the Rev. Hugh Benson, 205-13. 

Church of St. Bertelin at Stafford and its Cross, 
edited by Adrian Oswald, reviewed, 124. 

Clark, Prof. J. G. D.: reviews by: Hoédic, 88; Das 
Pfaklbauproblem, 89; and others, Excavations at 
Star Carr, by, reviewed, 86. 

Clarke: 

Mrs. D. E. M., obituary, 272. 
Mrs. J. R., review by, Valhagar: A Migration 
Period settlement on Gotland, Sweden, 231. 

Clay, Dr. Charles, review by, Regesta Regum Anglo- 
Normannorum, 1066-1154, 232. 

Clegyr Boia (Pembroke), pottery from, 29. 

Clifford Smith, H., review by, Furniture-making in 
the 17th and 18th Century in England, 131. 

Clifton Hampden (Oxon.), beaker sherd from, 
232. 

Clock-jacks, exhibited, 160. 

Clutton, C., see Baillie, G. H., and. 

Coddenham (Suffolk): note on Roman road at 
Baylham Mill, 73; finds from, 73-75. 

Coghlan, H. H., review by, Geschichte des Eisens, 
8 


4. 
Cohen, R. A., elected, 270. 
Coins, see Roman. 
Colchester (Camulodunum) (Essex): pottery from, 
48, 54; terra sigillata kiln at, 202 #., 203. 
Collins, A.J., Fewels and Plate of QueenElizabeth I. 
The Inventory of 1574, by, reviewed, 127. 
Colt, Maximilian, design for Anne of Denmark’s 
hearse, 72. 
Cook: 
G. H., Old St. Paul’s Cathedral, by, reviewed, 
120. 
Norman, Roman tools from the Walbrook, exhi- 
bited by, 161. 
Cookson, M.B., Photography for Archaeologists, by, 
reviewed, 135. 
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Corbett, G. U. S., paper on “The structural evi- 
dence for the arrangement of the Ionic frieze at 
Bassae’, read by, 270. 

Cornish pottery, ‘grassmarked ware’ from Chun 
and other sites, 75-78. 

Cornwell (Oxon.), orientation of church, 209. 

Cotton, Mrs. M. A., elected to the Council, 272. 

Cox, Mrs. Trenchard: paper on “The Twelfth- 
century Design Sources of the Worcester 
Cathedral Misericords’, read by, 160; elected 
to the Council, 272. 

Crittall, Miss E., see Pugh, R. B., and. 

Croft Murray, E., elected to the Council, 272. 

Crofts, Rev. C. B., obituary, 272. 

Cromwell, Oliver, funeral of, 72. 

Cronne, H. A., see Johnson, Charles. 

Crowfoot: 

Mrs. G. M.., report on textile from Laceby, 188-9. 
J. W., review by, Férusalem de I’ ancien testament, 
80. 

Croydon (Surrey), cauldron from, 198. 

Cuerdale (Lancs.), hoard, 37. 

Cwrt-yr-Ala, Cardiff (Glam.), pottery from, 77. 


Dallas, Miss V. M., elected to the Council, 272. 

Daniel, Dr. Glyn, Lascaux and Carnac, by, re- 
viewed, 96. 

Daniells, The, Artists and Travellers, by T. Sutton, 
reviewed, 129. 

Danske Adelige Gravsten fra Sengotikens og Renais- 
sancens Tid, by C. A. Jensen, reviewed, 114. 

Darell crest from Little Chart, exhibited, 160. 

Darmstadt (Germany), ivory with representation 
of celestial ascent at, 216. 

Davis, R. H.C., review by, O/d St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
120, 

Day, W. I. L., obituary, 272. 

Dean-Smith, Miss M., elected, 270. 

Deddington (Oxon.), orientation of church, 209. 

Dedications and patronal festivals of churches in 
Oxfordshire, 205-12. 

de Normann, Sir Eric, elected to the Council, 
272. 

Derby, Edward, Earl of, funeral of, 72, 73. 

Desborough, V. R. d’A., elected, 160. 

Dickinson, Rev. J. C.: The Shrine of Our Lady of 
Walsingham, by, reviewed, 234; review by, 
The English Church in the 14th Century, 118. 

Discoveries in the Fudaean Desert I: Qumran Cave 
J, by M. D. Barthélemy and others, reviewed, 
80. 

Documenta Archaeologica Wolfgang La Baume 
dedicata, ed. by O. Kleeman, reviewed, 224. 

Domitian, Emperor: coin of, as Caesar, 74; for- 
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merly cited on inscription from Verulamium, 
10. 
Dorchester (Oxon.), orientation of Abbey church, 
207; pottery from, 19, 24. 
Drayton St. Peter (Oxon.), orientation of church, 


207. 

Dudley, Professor D. R., admitted, 160. 

Dufty, A. R.: paper on ‘King’s College Chapel and 
the Temple of Solomon’, read by, 270; elected 
Secretary, 272; review by, English Mediaeval 
Architects, 115. 

Dundarg Castle, by Dr. W. D. Simpson, reviewed, 
120. 

Durand-Gréville, E., on pottery colour, cited, 200. 

Durham (co. Durham), Bp. Flambard’s crozier in 
tomb at, 37. 

Durovernum, see Canterbury. 

Dutton, R., review by, The Life and Work of Fames 
Gibbs, 129. 

Early Victorian Architecture in Britain, by Prof. 
H.-R. Hitchcock, reviewed, 133. 

Ebbsfleet (Kent), pottery from, 23 #., 27 #., 30. 

Eeles, F. C., on orientation of churches, cited, 205. 

Egerton Genesis, The, representation of Joseph 
being stripped of his tunic in, 220. 

Elisha, celestial ascent of, 216. 

English Almshouse, The, by W. H. Godfrey, re- 
viewed, 123. 

English Church in the 14th century, by W. A. 
Pantin, reviewed, 118. 

English Mediaeval Architects, by John Harvey, re- 
viewed, 115. 

English Medieval Castles, by R. Allen Brown, re- 
viewed, 119. 

English Traveler to Italy, Vol. i: The Middle 
Ages, by G. B. Parks, reviewed, 237. 

English Wall Painting of the Fourteenth Century, 
by the late Prof. Tristram and others, reviewed, 
235. 

Etanna, celestial ascent of, 216. 

Euston, The Earl of, elected, 270. 

Evans: 

Dr. Joan: History of the Society by, 171, 2715 
elected Director, 272; reviews by: Fewels and 
Plate of Queen Elizabeth I. The Inventory of 
1574, 1273 Silver, 238. 

John D.: paper on ‘Recent Archaeological work in 
Malta’, read by, 160; admitted, 160. 

Excavations at Star Carr, by Prof. J. G. D. Clark 
and others, reviewed, 86. 

Eynsham (Oxon.), pottery from, 23 #. 


Fairford (Glos.), cauldron from, 198. 
Faustina II, coin of, 5. 
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Favejee, J. C., reproduction of terra sigillata by, 
201. 

Fejo cup, 34. 

Fellman, Dr. Rudolf, Basel in rimischer Zeit, by, 
reviewed, 228. 

Field-systems, see Hymettos, Mt. 

‘Fieldwork on Aerial Discoveries in Attica and 
Rhodes’, by J. S. P. Bradford, 57-69, 160, 
172-80. 

Finberg, H. P. R.: elected, 160; review by, Victoria 
County History of Wiltshire, vol. ii, 126. 

First Cambridge Press in its European Setting, The, 
by E. P. Goldschmidt, reviewed, 128. 

Flambard, Ralph, Bp. of Durham, crozier in tomb 
of, 37. 

Fox: 

Lady (Aileen), review by, Roman Roads in Britain, 
I. 8. of the Foss Way, 104. 

Sir Cyril: Offa’s Dyke, by, reviewed, 111; review 
by, The Bronze Cauldron from Bra, 94. 

France, paper entitled ‘De Be//o Gallicoin Northern 
France’, read by Sir Mortimer Wheeler, 161. 
Frankische Graberfeld Kéln-Mungersdorf, Das, by 

F. Fremersdorf, reviewed, 230. 

Franklin, Benjamin, medal commemorating birth 
of, presented to Society by U.S.A., 161. 

Franks casket, ornament, 33 2. 

Frazer, A. D., on Greek black pottery, cited, 200-1. 

Fremersdorf, Fritz, Das frankische Graberfeld 
Kéln-Mungersdorf, by, reviewed, 230. 

Frere: 

J. A., and R. P. Howgrave-Graham, Darell crest 
from Little Chart exhibited by, 160. 

S. S., ‘Excavations at Verulamium, 1955’, by, 
I-10, 270. 

Furniture in Roman Britain, by Joan Liversidge, re- 
viewed, 105. 

Furniture-making in the 17th and 18th Century in 
England, by R. W. Symonds, reviewed, 131. 


Gamlen, St. J. O., elected to the Council, 272. 

Gandersheim casket, 38. 

Garranes (co. Cork), pottery from, 77, 78. 

Garrod, Dr. Dorothy, excavations on Mt. Carmel, 
166. 

Gaudron, G., see Chenet, G. 

Gelligaer (Glam.), pottery from, 48. 

Germanic Art during the First Millennium A.D., by 
W. Holmgvist, reviewed, 100. 

Geschichte des Eisens, by Dr. Otto Johannsen, re- 
viewed, 84. 

Ghazali (Sudan), paper on “The Medieval Nubian 
monastery at’, read by P. L. Shinnie, 270. 

Ghirshman, R., Jran, by, reviewed, 79. 
T 
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Gibson, Dr. J. H., finds from Ruskington cemetery 
left to Grantham Museum by, 181. 

Gillam, J. P., review by, Furniture in Roman 
Britain, 105. 

Gilyard-Beer, R.: elected to the Council, 272; 
review by, Ordnance Survey Map of Monastic 
Britain (8. Sheet), 122. 

Glastonbury (Somerset): paper on 1954 Excava- 
tions at, read by C. A. R. Radford, 270; orienta- 
tion of Church of the Assumption on the Tor, 
212. 

Glendenning, Lt.-Col. S. E., obituary, 272. 

Godfrey, W. H.: The English Almshouse, by, re- 
viewed, 123; review by, Historic Hastings, 239. 

Goldschmidt, E. P., The First Cambridge Press in 
its European Setting, by, reviewed, 128. 

Goodenough, E. R., Fewish Symbols in the Greco- 
Roman World, by, reviewed, 229. 

Goodison, J. W., Catalogue of Cambridge Portraits, 
by, reviewed, 128. 

Gosforth (Northumberland), warrior’s tomb, 35, 


37- 

Gough, M. R. E., admitted, 160. 

Graham, Dr. Rose, reviews by: The Religious 
Orders in England, Vol. II, 121; The Shrine of 
Our Lady of Walsingham, 234. 

Gray, H. St. George, and A. Bulleid, The Meare 
Lake Village (Second Report), by, reviewed, 97. 

Greece, ‘Fieldwork on Aerial Discoveries in Attica 
and Rhodes’, 57—69, 160, 172-80. 

Greek: Technique of Greek black and terra sigillata 
red pottery, by M. Bimson, 200-4. 

Green, A. R., obituary, 272. 

Greenhill, F. A., review by, Danske Adelige 
Gravsten fra Sengotikens og Renaissancens Tid, 
114. 

Griffin, Lady, funeral of, 72. 

Grimes, Prof. W. F.: elected to the Council, 272; 
and Mrs. A. Williams, paper on “Temple of 
Mithras in Walbrook’, read by, 272. 

Gunwalloe (Cornwall), cooking-pot from, 76. 

Gur, Lough (Limerick), arrow-heads from, 30; 
pottery from, 23 2., 25, 26, 28, 29. 

Guyan, Dr. W. U., and others, Das Pfahlbau- 
problem, by, reviewed, 89. 

Gwithian (Cornwall), cooking-pot from, 76, 77, 
78. 


Halfpenny, E., paper on ‘Musical Wood-wind 
Instruments, 1650-1750’, read by, 160. 
Halkyn Mountain (Flint), cauldrons from, 194, 


197. 
Hall Hill, W. Keal (Lincs.), Anglo-Saxon finds 
from cemetery, 189-92. 
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Hamand, L. A., obituary, 272. 

Hamilton: 

J. R. C., reviews by: Dundarg Castle, 120; Vals- 
garde 8, 112; Viking Congress, Lerwick, 113; 
see also Baillie Reynolds, P. K. 

R. A., History and Archaeology in Africa, ed. by, 
reviewed, 226. 

Hanborough (Oxon.), orientation of church, 209. 

Hanwell (Oxon.), orientation of church, 209. 

Harden, Dr. D. B., and E. M. Jope, paper on late 
Saxon glass-furnace, read by, 270. 

Harrison, K. P, review by, The First Cambridge 
Press in its European Setting, 128. 

Harrow (Middlesex), Wightman brass from, exhi- 
bited, 161. 

Harston (Leics.), cauldron from, 199. 

Hartley, B. R., review by, La Céramique Sigillée 
Argonne des Ile et Siécles, 106. 

Harvey, John: English Mediaeval Architects, by, 
reviewed, 115; review by, Sculpture in Britain: 
The Middle Ages, 117. 

Haseley, Great (Oxon.), orientation of church, 209. 

Hatchments, note on, 71. 

Hawkes, Prof. C. F. C., review by, Die Heuneburg 
an der oberen Donau, 91. 

Hawkins, E. J. W., admitted, 160. 

Helios, celestial ascent of, 216. 

Hembury (Devon): arrow-heads from, 30; pottery 
from, 19 #., 28. 

Hemp., W. J., review by, Bridgend, 239. 

Hencken, Dr. Hugh, Jndo-European Languages and 
Archaeology, by, reviewed, 222. 

Henry, Prince of Wales, ‘lodging scucheon’ of, 73. 

Heraldry, note on hatchments, 71. 

Herbert, William, Earl of Pembroke, paper on ‘An 
Inventory of the armour of’, read by Sir James 
Mann, 270. 

Herjolfsnes (Greenland), buckles from churchyard 
at, 428. 

Heuneburg, Die, an der oberen Donau, by Prof. K. 
Bittel and Dr. A. Rieth, reviewed, gr. 

Hildburgh, Dr. W. L., obituary, 272. 

Hill: 

Dr. J. W. F., admitted, 160. 

W. T., Buried London, by, reviewed, 105. 
Hippodamus, Greek town plans attributed to, 61. 
Hird, Horace, paper on ‘Some little-known Medals 

in Gold relating to the Stuarts’, read by, 161. 

Historic Hastings, by J. M. Baines, reviewed, 


239. 
Prd and Archaeology in Africa, ed. by R. A. 
Hamilton, reviewed, 226. 
History of fortification from 3000 B.C. to A.D. 1700, 
A, by Sidney Toy, reviewed, 233. 
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History of the Giza Necropolis, Vol. II, by G. A. 
Reisner, 223. 

History of Technology, Vol. I, edited by Charles 
Singer and others, reviewed, 82. 

Hitchcock, Prof. H.-R., Early Victorian Architec- 
ture in Britain, by, reviewed, 133. 

Hobday, S. R.: admitted, 160; obituary, 272. 

Hodges, H. W. M., paper on “The Irish Bronze 
Industry of the Late Bronze Age’, read by, 160. 

Hoédic, by M. and St. J. Péquart, reviewed, 88. 

Holmqvist, W., Germanic Art during the First 
Millennium A.D., by, reviewed, 100. 

Holywell Row (Suffolk), cauldron from, 198. 

Hondius-Crone, Mme. A., The Temple of Nehalen- 
nia at Domburg, by, reviewed, 106. 

Hooke, S. H., review by, Discoveries in the Fu- 
dacan Desert I: Qumran Cave I, 80. 

Hook Norton (Oxon.), orientation of church, 207, 
212. 

Horton Kirby (Kent), pendant from, 34. 

Howgrave-Graham, R. P.: clock-jacks exhibited 
by, 160; see also Frere, J. A. 

Howse, W. H., elected, 160. 

Humphreys, Prof. H. F., elected to the Council, 
272. 

Hussey, Prof. J. M., elected, 270. 

Hussong, L., reconstruction of Greek pottery kiln 
by, 202. 

Hymettos, Mt. (Greece), ancient field-systems on, 
57, 172-80. 


a (Skane, Sweden), silver disc from, 33, 37, 


“a C. A., see Baillie, G. H. 

Illington (Norfolk), cauldron from, 198. 

Illustration of the Heavenly Ladder of F ohn Climacus, 
by J. R. Martin, reviewed, 124. 

Indo-European Languages and Archaeology, by 
Dr. H. Hencken, reviewed, 222. 

Innsbriick (Austria), bowl with representation of 
‘Ascent of Alexander’ in Ferdinandeum, 214. 
Introauction to Anglo-Saxon England, by P. Hunter 

Blair, reviewed, 231. 

Iran, by R. Ghirshman, reviewed, 79. 

Ireland, paper on “The Irish Bronze Industry of the 
Late Bronze Age’, read by H. W. M. Hodges, 
160. 

Iron Age, sherd from Laceby, 184. 

Ixworth (Suffolk), brooch from, 33, 34. 

Ixworth Thorpe (Suffolk), cauldron from, 197. 


Jackson, E. D. C., elected, 272. 
Jamison, Miss E. M., review by, The English 
Traveler to Italy, Vol. i, The Middle Ages, 237. 
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Jarmo (Irak), excavation of village-mound, 167. 

Jeffery, Miss L. H., elected, 270. 

Jellinge Stone, 35, 37. 

Jenkins, Frank: ‘A 'Tilery and two Pottery Kilns at 
Durovernum (Canterbury)’, by, 40-56; elected, 
272. 

Jensen, C. A., Danske Adelige Gravsten fra Sengoti- 
hens og Renaissancens Tid, by, reviewed, 114. 

Jericho, excavations at, 166-8, 

Jerusalem, British School of Archaeology, 165. 

Férusalem de Pancien testament, by P. L.-H. Vin- 
cent and P. M.-A. Steve, reviewed, 80. 

Jervoise, E., obituary, 272. 

Jessup, R. F., paper on “The Roman “Mithraeum” 
at Burham, Kent’, read by, 270. 

Jewel, The Alfred, 214-17. 

Fewels and Plate of Queen Elizabeth I. The In- 
ventory of 1574, by A. J. Collins, reviewed, 127. 

Fewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman World, by 
E. R. Goodenough, reviewed, 229. 

Johannsen, Dr. Otto, Geschichte des Eisens, by, re- 
viewed, 84. 

Johnson, Charles, and H. A. Cronne, Regesta Re- 
gum Anglo-Normannorum, 1066-1154, ed. by, 
reviewed, 232. 

Jones: 

G. T., elected, 272. 
P. E., elected, 272. 

Jope, E. M., see Harden, Dr. D. B. 

Julius Agricola, cited on inscription from Veru- 
lamium, 10. 

Julius Caesar, see Caesar’s Gallic Wars. 

Juxon, Abp., ‘diamond hatchment’ of, 72. 


Kai Khaus, celestial ascent of, 216. 

Kammerton Group, paper on Musical Wood-wind 
Instruments, illustrated by, 160. 

Karnitsch, Dr. P., Die vierzierte Sigillata von 
Lauriacum, by, reviewed, 107. 

Keal, West (Lincs.), see Hall Hill. 

Keiller, A., obituary, 272. 

Kemp, Lieut.-Com. P. K., elected, 270. 

Kenyon, Dr. Kathleen: Director of British School 
of Archaeology, Jerusalem, 165; excavations at 
Jericho, 166-8; review by, Photography for 
Archaeologists, 135. 

Kilbride (Ulster), cooking-pot from, 75. 

Kinvig, Prof. R. H., elected, 270. 

Kirk, Miss J. R., on the Alfred Jewel, cited, 214. 

Kirkby Stephen (Westmorland), cross shaft at, 36, 


37- 
Kleeman, O., Documenta Archaeologica Wolfgang 
La Baume dedicata, ed. by, reviewed, 224. 
Klindt-Jensen, Dr. O., The Bronze Cauldron from 
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Bra, Early Celtic Influences in Denmark, by, re- 
viewed, 94. 

Knowles, Dom D.: The Religious Orders in England, 
Vol. II, by, reviewed, 121; reviews by: Ordnance 
Survey Map of Monastic Britain (N. Sheet), 122; 
The Shrine of St. Peter and the Vatican Excava- 
tions, 108. 

Koenig, Dr. Myron L., medal commemorating 
birth of Benjamin Franklin presented to Society 
on behalf of U.S.A., 16r. 

Koge (Denmark), antler object from, 35. 

Kostrzewskiego, Prof. J., J/I Sprawozdanie z prac 
wykopaliskowych w grodzie kultury tuzyckiej w 
Biskupinie w powiecie znitskim za lata 1938-9 
i 1946-8, by, reviewed, 95. 


Lacaille, A. D., reviews by: Actes du Congrés Pan- 
africain de Prthistoire, Alger, 92; Prthistoire de 
Afrique, 226. 

Laceby (Lincs.), Anglo-Saxon and other finds from, 
now in Lincoln Museum, 184-9. 

Lackford (Suffolk), cauldron from, 199. 

Laguna, Dr. F. de, Chugach Prehistory, by, reviewed, 


227. 

Langdale, Great (Westmorland), axes of rock from, 
23, 24. 

Larriban (co. Antrim), cooking-pot from, 75. 

Lascaux and Carnac, by Dr. Glyn Daniel, reviewed, 

6. 

hauataiele Schriftquellen zur Kunst in England, 
Wales und Schottland, Vol. 1, by O. Lehmann- 
Brockhaus, reviewed, 236. 

Leask, H. G., review by, The Church of St. Bertelin 
at Stafford and its Cross, 124. 

Leeds, E. 'T., obituary, 272. 

Lehmann-Brockhaus, Otto, Lateinische Schrift- 
quellen zur Kunst in England, Wales und Schott- 
land, Vol. I, by, reviewed, 236. 

Lengyel, L., L’ Art gaulois dans les médailles, by, 
reviewed, 100. 

Leningrad (U.S.S.R.): enamel from Sakhnovka 
in, 216; lead seal with representation of ‘Ascent 
of Alexander’ in Hermitage, 215; ‘Moon Chariot’ 
on silver plate in, 216. 

Levisham (Yorks.), grave cover at, 36, 37. 

Lewis, Prof. M. A., elected, 160. 

Lichfield (Staffs.), dedication and orientation of 
cathedral church, 211. 

Life and Work of Fames Gibbs, The, by B. Little, 
129. 

Kieiale from Silchester, note on, 221. 

Lincolnshire, Anglo-Saxon sites in, by F. H. 
Thompson, 181-99. 

Lindley, E. S., elected, 160. 
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Little, B., The Life and Work of Fames Gibbs, by, 
reviewed, 129. 
Liversidge, Miss Joan, Furniture in Roman Britain, 
by, reviewed, 105. 
Lloyd: 
H.A., review by, Britten’s Old Clocks and Watches 
and their makers, 132. 
L. J., elected, 160. 
London: 
Tower of, paper on recent excavations at, read 
by P. K. Baillie Reynolds and others, 270. 
Walbrook: paper on “Temple of Mithras in’, read 
by Prof. W. F. Grimes and Mrs. A. Williams, 
272; Roman tools from, exhibited, 161. 
London Museum, possible example of breke-belt 
in, 219, 220. 
Lovegrove, E. L., obituary, 272. 
Luttrell Psalter, representations of buckles in, 219, 


220. 
Lyles Hill (N. Ireland): arrow-heads and javelins 
from, 30; pottery from, 26, 27, 28, 29. 


McMorran, D. H., elected, 160. 

Maen Castle (Cornwall), pottery from, 78. 

Maiden Castle (Dorset), pottery from, 19 #., 24, 28. 

Maitres de lancienne peinture Serbe, Les, by S. 
Radojti¢, reviewed, 124. 

‘Malta, Recent Archaeological work in’, paper read 
by John D. Evans, 160. 

Mammen (Denmark), axehead from, 36. 

Mammoth tusk, remains of, from Laceby, 184. 

Mann, Sir James, paper on ‘An Inventory of the 
armour of William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke’, 
read by, 270. 

Margary, I. D., Roman Roads in Britain, 1. 8. of 
the Foss Way, by, reviewed, 104. 

Marshall, Miss D. N., admitted, 160. 

Marsh Baldon (Oxon.), orientation of church, 209. 

Martin, J. R., [//ustration of the Heavenly Ladder of 
Fohn Climacus, by, reviewed, 124. 

Martineau, J. E., admitted, 160. 

Mathew, Rev. Gervase, review by, History and 
Archaeology in Africa, 226. 

Mawgan Porth (Cornwall), cooking-pot from, 76. 

Mazzotti, M., La Basilica di Sant’ Apollinare in 
Classe, by, reviewed, 109. 

Meare Lake Village, The (Second Report), by 
H. St. George Gray and A. Bulleid, reviewed, 


97- 

Meates, Lt.-Col. G. W., elected to the Council, 
272. 

Medals: paper on ‘Some little-known Medals in 
Gold relating to the Stuarts’, read by Horace 
Hird, 161; see a/so Franklin, Benjamin. 
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Medieval Pottery, Abingdon, 16. 

“Medieval Stone Houses in English Towns’, paper 
on, read by J. T. Smith, 160. 

Merton (Oxford), orientation of St. Swithun’s 
church, 210, 212. 

Michael Rysbrack, Sculptor, by Mrs. M. I. Webb, 
reviewed, 130. 

Mildenhall (Suffolk): flint javelin from, 30; pottery 
from, 27, 28. 

Miletus, town-plan of, 60. 

Milton, Great (Oxon.), orientation of church, 212. 

Mirror-case, from Coddenham, 75. 

Misericords, see Worcester Cathedral. 

Mithras: paper on “Temple of, in Walbrook’, read 
by Prof. W. F. Grimes and Mrs. A. Williams, 
272; paper on “The Roman “Mithraeum” at 
Burham, Kent’, read by R. F. Jessup, 270. 

Monaco, Dr. G., Oreficerie Langobarde a Parma, 
by, reviewed, 99. 

Moss, R. L. B., review by, 4 History of the Giza 
Necropolis, 223. 

Mount St. Michael (Cornwall), orientation of 
church, 212. 

Movius, Hallam L., review by, Excavations at 
Star Carr, 86. 

Muirhead, L. R., elected, 270. 

Munn-Rankin, Miss J. M., elected, 270. 

‘Musical Wood-wind Instruments, 1650-1750’, 
paper on, 160. 

Myres, J. N. L., review by, Introduction to Anglo- 
Saxon England, 231. 


Nash-Williams, Dr. V. E., obituary, 272. 

Natufian culture, 166. 

Nendrum (Ulster), cooking-pot from, 75. 

Nero, Emperor, Statuette of, from Coddenham, 75. 
Newington, S. (Oxon.), orientation of church, 207. 
Niello, plates from late Saxon casket filled with, 


32. 

Nightingale, M. D., elected, 270. 

Nimrod, celestial ascent of, 216. 

Nuissl, C., reproduction of terra sigillata by, 201. 

Nympsfield (Glos.), pottery from long barrow, 
29 #. 


Offa’s Dyke, by Sir Cyril Fox, reviewed, 111. 

O/d St. Paul’s Cathedral, by G. H. Cook, reviewed, 
120. 

Olynthus, town-plan of, 60. 

Ordnance Survey: Maps of Monastic Britain (N. and 
8. sheets), reviewed, 122; Map of Roman Britain, 
reviewed, IOI. 

Oreficerie Langobarde a Parma, by Dr. G. Monaco, 
reviewed, 99. 
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Orientations and Patronal festivals of churches in 
Oxfordshire, 205-13. 
6 Riordain, S. P., review by, Stomehenge, 225. 
Ormesby Psalter, drawing of wrestler wearing 
breche-buckle in, 220. 
Oswald, Adrian, The Church of St. Bertelin at 
Stafford and its Cross, edited by, reviewed, 124. 
Otley (Yorks.), cross-shaft, 36, 37. 
Otranto (Italy), representation of celestial ascent at, 
216. 
Oxford (Oxon.): 
Cathedral Church: dedication of, 211; orientation 
of, 209, 211. 
St. Peter in the East, orientation of, 209. 
White Friars, buckles from burials at, 218. 
Oxfordshire: orientation of churches in, 206; dedica- 
tions and patronal festivals of churches in, 
206-7. 
Oxshott Wood (Surrey), note on bronze mounting 
from, 70. 


Pafford, J. H. P., elected, 160. 

Paine, R. T., and A. Soper, The Art and Architec- 
ture of Fapan, by, reviewed, 82. 

Pantin, W. A., The English Church in the 14th 
Century, by, reviewed, 118. 

Parker, Col. R. G., admitted, 160. 

Parks, George B., The English Traveler to Italy, 
Vol. i: The Middle Ages, by, reviewed, 237. 

Partridge, C., obituary, 272. 

Patronal Festivals, see Orientation of Churches. 

Peintures murales de la Hongrie du Moyen Age, Les, 
by D. Radocsay, reviewed, 125. 

Penrith (Cumberland), thistle-headed brooch from, 
33> 38. 

Péquart, M. and St. J., Hoédic, by, reviewed, 
88. 

Periodical Literature, Contents of: 

Aarbéger, 250; Accad. Nazionale dei Lincei, 258; 
Acta Archaeologica, 250; Acta Archaeologica, 
256; Acta Musei Moraviae, 146, 249; Alt- 
Thiiringen, 253; Ampurias, 260; <Analecta 
Bollandiana, 249; Anatolian Studies, 137; 
Ancient India, 257; L’ Anthropologie, 147, 251; 
Antiquity, 241; Arbeits- und Forschungsberichte 
zur Sachsischen Bodendenkmalpflege, 255; Ar- 
bok, 150. 

Archaeologia—Aeliana, 140; Austriaca, 145, 248; 
Cambrensis, 246; Geographica, 254; Iugo- 
slavica, 151; Slovenska, 146, 250; Archacologiai 
Ertesité, 149; Archeologickt—Pamdtky, 249; 
Rozhledy, 146, 258; Archaeology, 144, 247. 

Archives, 137; Archives Héraldiques Suisses, 2613 
Archivo—Espatiol de Arqueologia, 150, 260; 


Espattol de Arte, 151, 260; Archivum Heraldi- 
cum, 261. 

Arsberattelse, 150; Atti della Pontificia Accad. 
Romana di Arch., 150. 

Basler Zeitschrift, 151; Bayerische Vorgeschichts- 
blatter, 254; Bedfordshire Archaeologist, 140; 
Bericht der Rim.-Ger. Kom., 255; Bradford 
Antiquary, 244; Brycheiniog, 246; Budapest 
Régiségei, 257. 

Bulletins—Académie Royale de Belgique: de laClasse 
des Lettres, 145; Académie Serbe des Sciences, 
262; Ann. Société Fersiaise, 141; Art, 247; 
Board of Celtic Studies, 143, 246; Commission 
Royale d’ Histoire, 145; Commission Royale des 
Monuments et des Sites, 145, 249; Department of 
Archaeology and Anthropology of Taiwan Uni- 
versity, 249; Institute of Historical Research, 
242; Fokn Rylands Library, 140, 244; Kon. 
Ned. Oudheidkundige Bond, 149, 256; Monu- 
mental, 147, 252; Mustes Royaux d’ Art et 
@’ Histoire, 145; Museum of Far Eastern Anti- 
quities, Stockholm, 261; di Paletnologia Italiana, 
258; del Seminario de Estudios de Arte y Arqueo- 
logia, 151; Société Acad. Ant. de la Morinie, 252; 
Société Prthistorique Francaise, 148, 253; 
Trimestriel de la Société des Antiquaires de 
Picardie, 148; Trimestriel Société Acad. des 
Antiquaires de la Morinie, 147; Turk Tarih 
Kurumu, 151, 262. 

Cahiers Archéologiques, 251; Carinthia, 249; Cere- 
digion, 143, 24.7; Cheshire Historian, 244; Coat 
of Arms, 137, 241. 

Collections—Ayrshire Archaeological and Natural 
History Society, 247; Montgomeryshire, 143; 
Surrey Archaeological, 246; Sussex Archaeo- 
logical, 142. 

Connoisseur, 138, 242. 

Felix Ravenna, 150, 258; Finska Fornminnes- 
Soreningens Tidskrift, 251; Finskt Museum, 
251; Folklore, 138, 242; Fontes Archaeologici 
Posnanienses, 258; Fornvdnnen, 151, 261. 

254; 
in Lauriacum, 249; zur Vor- und Frithgeschichte, 
254. 

ra Nationalmuseets Arbejdsmark, 250; Fund- 
berichte aus Schwaben, 149. 

Gallia, 252; Germania, 148, 254; Glasnik Mus. 
Sarajevo, 152; Guildhall Miscellany, 242. 

Hammaburg, 148; Hants. Field Club and Archaeo- 
logical Society, 141, 245; Hesperia, 144, 248; 
Hespéris, 147; History, 138. 

Indian Archaeology, 257; Iraq, 149. 

Fahrbuch—des Bernischen Hist. Mus. in Bern, 261; 
des Rim.-Ger. Zentralmuseums Mainz: Festschrift 
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Periodicals, Contents of, continued. 
Siir Ernst Sprockhoff, 255; der Schweizerischen 
Gesellschaft fiir Urgeschichte, 261; Fakhresschrift 
Siit Mitteldeutsche Vorgeschichte, 255. 

Fournals—American Archaeology, 144, 2473 
Archaeological, 137; Atiquot, Israel Dept. of 
Antiquities, 149; British Archaeological Associa- 
tion, 241; British Numismatic, 139; British 
Society of Master Glass- Painters, 242; Cambridge 
Historical, 141, 244; Chester and N. Wales 
Architectural, Archaeological and Historical 
Society, 244; Cork Historical and Archaeological 
Society, 251; Geographical, 242; Historical 
Society of the Church in Wales, 247; Co. Kildare 
Archaeological Society, 147; Co. Louth Archaeo- 
logical, 147; Merioneth Historical and Record 
Society, 247; Near Eastern Studies, 144, 248; 
Roman Studies, 139; Royal Anthropological 
Institute, 137, 241; Royal Asiatic Society, 1373 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 137, 241; 
Royal Institution of Cornwall, 244; Royal Society 
of Antiquaries of Ireland, 146; Society of Archi- 
vists, 241; Society of Army Historical Research, 
137, 242; Ulster Archaeology, 143; University 
of Birmingham Historical, 244; Warburg and 
Courtauld Institutes, 140; Yorkshire Archaco- 
logical, 143. 

Kuml, 250; Kush, 151, 260. 

Library, The, 138, 243; Libyca, 252; Lincolnshire 
Architectural and Archaeological Society, 142. 
Magazines—Bedfordshire, 140, 244; Burlington, 
138, 241; Genealogists, 138, 242; Wiltshire 

Archaeological and Natural History, 246. 

Mainzer Zeitschrift, 149, 255; Man, 138, 2433 
Mariner’s Mirror, 138, 24.3 Materialy—i Issle- 
dovaniya Po Arkheologii SSSR, 150; Staro- 
ayine, 259. 

Merioneth Miscellany, 143; Mitteilungen der 
Anthrop. Gesellschaft in Wien, 249; Monuments 
Historiques de la France, Les, 252. 

Nachrichten aus Niedersachsens Urgeschichte, 255; 
New England Historical and Genealogical Regis- 
ter, 145, 248; Nieuwe Oudheidkundige Ontdek- 
hingen in Drenthe, 256; Norfolk Archaeology, 
142; Northamptonshire Past and Present, 
246; Notices d’ Archéologie Armoricaine, 147, 
251; Noticiario Arqueologico Hispanico, 260; 
Notizie degli Scavi, 258; Numismatic Chronicle, 


139. . 

Of, 25 5; Oudheidkundige Mededelingen, 149; 
Oxoniensia, 142. 

Palaeohistoria, 256; Papers of the British School at 
Rome, 140, 243; Peverel Archaeological Group, 
246; Préhistoire, 253. 
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Proceedings—British Academy, 137; Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society, 244; Dorset Natural History 
and Archaeological Society, 245; Huguenot 
Society of London, 243; Isle of Man Natural 
History and Antiquarian Society, 142; Isle of 
Wight Natural History and Archaeological 
Society, 142; Prehistoric Society, 139, 243; 
Royal Irish Academy, 146, 251; Society of Anti- 
quaries of Newcastle upon Tyne, 245; Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, 143; Somerset Archaeo- 
logical and Natural History Society, 246; Spelaeo- 
logical Society, 140; Suffolk Institute of Archaeo- 
logy, 246. 

Publications—Flints. Historical Society, 143. 

Quarterly— Palestine Exploration, 139, 243; 
Rheinische, 149. 

Rendiconti della Pont. Acad. Romana d Arch., 258; 
Report of the British School of Archaeology at 
Athens, 137; Report and Transactions of the 
Yorks. Philosophical Society, 143. 

Reviews—Agricultural Historical, 241; Archéo- 
logique, 147, 251; Archéologique de PEst et du 
Centre-Est, 147, 252; Bénédictine, 145, 249; 
English Historical, 138, 242; Essex, 141; de 
Guimarées, 260; di Studi Liguri, 150, 258. 

Society of Friends of St. George’s, 245; Speculum, 
145, 248; Starinar, 152; Sumer, 149, 257; 
Suomen Museo, 251; Syria, 148. 

Thoresby Society, 246. 

Transactions—Ancient Monuments Society, 241; 
Anglesey Antiquarian Society and Field Club, 
143; Birmingham Archaeological Society, 244; 
Bristol and Gloucester Archaeological Society, 
140; Cardiff Naturalists’ Society, 143, 246; Cum- 
berland and Westmorland Archaeological Society, 
141, 244; Devon Association, 245; Dumfries 
and Galloway Natural History and Antiquarian 
Society, 144, 247; East Herts. Archaeological 
Society, 141; Essex Archaeological Society, 2453 
Georgian Society of E. Yorks., 143; Halifax 
Antiquarian Society, 141; Historic Society of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, 142; Hunter Archaece 
logical Society, 141; Lancashire and Cheshire 
Antiquarian Society, 245; Leicester Archaco- 
logical and Historical Society, 245; London and 
Middlesex Archaeological Society, 245; Monu- 
mental Brass Society, 243; Oriental Ceramic 
Society, 243; Radnor Society, 143, 247; Royal 
Historical Society, 138, 243; Stropshire 
Archaeological Society, 142; Thoroton Society, 
246; Worcestershire Archaeological Society, 142. 

Uppland, 151; Ur-Schweiz, 151, 261. 

Viking, 258. 

Wiadomosci Archeologiczne, 259. 
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Periodicals, Contents of, continued. 

Zeitschrift fiir Schweizerische Arch. und Kunst- 
geschichte, 261. 

Peter, St., orientation of churches dedicated to, 206. 

Peterborough (Northants.) ware, 23. 

Pevsner, Prof. N., review by, Early Victorian 
Architecture in Britain, 133. 

Pfaklbauproblem, Das, by Dr. W. U. Guyan and 
others, reviewed, 89. 

Pfalz (Bavaria), clay pottery from, 202. 

Photography for Archaeologists, by M. B. Cookson, 
reviewed, 135. 

Piecing together the Past, by Prof. V. Gordon 
Childe, reviewed, 223. 

Piggott, Prof. S., elected to the Council, 272. 

Pope-Hennessey, J. W., elected, 160. 

Porcher, M. Jean, elected Hon. Fellow, 160. 

Porthmeor (Cornwall), pottery from, 76-77. 

Porthmos (Attica), field-systems at, 177. 

Portugal, neolithic pottery in, 27 2. 

Pottery: ‘Technique of Greek black and terra 
sigillata red, by M. Bimson, 200-4; see a/so 
Bronze Age; Cornish; Medieval; Roman; Stone 
Age. 

Powicke, Sir Maurice, The Thirteenth Century, 
1216-1307, by, reviewed, 116. 

Préthistoire de [’ Afrique, Vol. 1: Le Maghreb, by 
Prof. Vaufrey, reviewed, 226. 

Price, Mrs. M. J. S., elected, 270. 

Pugh, R. B.: review by, English Medieval Castles, 
119; and Miss E. Crittall, Victoria County History 
of Wiltshire, vol. ii, edited by, reviewed, 126. 

Pye, L. W., objects from Laceby left to Lincoln 
Museum by, 184. 


Queniborough (Leics.), cauldron from, 198. 


Radford, C. A. Ralegh: paper on ‘Excavations at 
Glastonbury, 1954’, read by, 270; elected to the 
Council, 272; reviews by: Documenta Archaeo- 
logica Wolfgang La Baume dedicata, 224; Das 
frankische Graberfeld Kéln-Mungersdorf, 230; 
Germanic Art during the First Millennium A.D., 
100; The Illustration of the Heavenly Ladder of 
John Climacus, 124; Offa’s Dyke, 111; Piecing 
together the Past, 223; Tofting, 98. 

Radocsay, D., Les Peintures murales de la Hongrie 
du Moyen Age, by, reviewed, 125. 

Radojti¢, J., Les Maittres de Pancienne peinture 
Serbe, by, reviewed, 124. 

Rame Head (Cornwall), orientation of St. Michael’s 
chapel on, 212. 

Ramm, H. G., elected, 160. 

Randall, H. J., Bridgend, by, reviewed, 239. 
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Rawlins, F. I. G., note on Radiographic ‘Technique 
read by, 160. 

Reaney, Dr. P. H.., elected, 270. 

Rees, William, review by, The Thirteenth Century, 
1216-1307, 116. 

Regesta Regum Anglo-Normannorum, 1066-1154, ed. 
by Charles Johnson and H. A. Cronne, reviewed, 
232. 

Reisner, G. A., 4 History of the Giza Necropolis, 
Vol. II, by, reviewed, 223. 

Religious Orders in England, The, Vol. II, by Dom 
D. Knowles, reviewed, 121. 

Rhodes (Dodecanese Islands): Fieldwork on Aerial 
Discoveries in, 57-69, 160; dockyards, 67; 
harbour, 66; ancient monuments in, 62, 64, 65; 
town-plan of, 57-69; Mount Smith, 60, 61-65, 
67-68. 

Riby Park (Lincs.), Anglo-Saxon inhumation 
burial in, 185. 

Rice, Prof. D. Talbot, ‘New Light on the Alfred 
Jewel’, by, 214-17. 

Richborough (Kent), Roman pottery from, 47, 48, 


49- 

Richmond, Prof. I. A.: paper on “The Roman 
Baths at Aquae Sulis’, read by, 160; reviews by: 
Ordnance Survey Map of Roman Britain, 101; 
Severisches Relief in Palazzo Sacchetti, 228; 
The Temple of Nehalennia at Domburg, 106. 

Rieth, Dr. A., see Bittel, Prof. K. 

Rijken, A. J., reproduction of terra sigillata by, 201. 

Ringerike style of ornament, 35, 37. 

Roches peintes du Tassili-n-Ajjer, Les, by L’Abbé 
Henri Breuil, reviewed, 96. 

Rochester (Kent), dedication and orientation of 
cathedral church, 211. 

Roman: paper on ‘Roman Baths at Aquae Sulis’, 
read by Prof. I. A. Richmond, 160; Technique 
of Greek black and terra sigillata red pottery, by 
M. Bimson, 200-4; ‘A Tilery and two Pottery 
Kilns at Durovernum (Canterbury)’, 40-56; 
1955 Excavations at Verulamium, I-10; note on 
road at Baylham Mill, Coddenham, 73; tools 
from the Walbrook, exhibited, 161. 

Coins: Coddenham, 74; Verulamium, 5, 6. 

Harness, ornament from: Coddenham, 74 

Pottery: Abingdon, 16; Canterbury, 45-56; 
Coddenham, 73; Ruskington, 181-2; Veru- 
lamium, 4, 5. Castor: Verulamium, 4. Samian: 
Canterbury, 49, 50; Coddenham, 73; Veru- 
lamium, 4. 

Spoon-handle, bronze: Coddenham, 73. 

Tiles: Canterbury, 40-45. 

‘Roman Frontier in Britain in the mid-first-cen- 


tury’, paper read by Graham Webster, 160. 
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Roman ‘Mithraeum’ at Burham, Kent, paper on, 
read by R. F. Jessup, 270. 

Roman Roads in Britain, 1. 8. of the Foss Way, by 
I. D. Margary, reviewed, 104. 

Rouse, E. C., reviews by: The English Almshouse, 
123; English Wall Painting of the Fourteenth 
Century, 235; Les Maitres de [ ancienne peinture 
Serbe, 124; Les Peintures murales de la Hongrie 
du Moyen Age, 125. 

Ruskington (Lincs.), group of objects from ceme- 
tery at, now in Grantham Museum, 181-3. 

Russell, A. G. B., obituary, 272. 

Russell-Smith, Mrs. F., note on the medieval 
‘Brygyrdyl’ or Breke-belt, by, 218-21. 


Saffron Walden (Essex), mountings from Viking 
grave at, 70. 

St. Dennis (Cornwall), post-Roman use of fort, 
78. 

S. Maurice d’Agaune (Switzerland), celestial ascent 
depicted on flagon at, 216. 

St. Mawgan-in-Pyder (Cornwall), paper on ex- 
cavations at, read by Mrs. Murray Threipland, 
270. 

St. Piran’s (Cornwall), orientation of church, 212. 

Salzman, L. F., review by, Lateinische Schrift- 
quellen zur Kunst in England, Wales und Schott- 
land, 236. 

Savory, Dr. H. N.: paper on ‘Some newly dis- 
covered, or little known, Welsh Gold Ornament 
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